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There’s  a  city  paper  for  the  city  of  L.A. 
The  Herald  Examiner! 


We’ve  got  a  new  publisher  with  big  ideas.  New  people  with  fresh  ideas. 

Proven  people  with  solid  ideas.  And  everybody  dedicated  to  this  idea:  giving  L.A. 
a  paper  that’s  all  about  the  city. 

In  giving  the  city  something  it  doesn’t  have  right  now,  the  Herald  Examiner  is 
going  to  grow  from  our  firm  base  of  over  500,000  weekday  readers  and  over  703,000 


Sunday  readers. 


Belden  Associates  Continuing  Market  Study.  1977 


Already  we’re  publishing  a  new  TV  booklet.  A  new  football  scouting  section. 

An  expanded  business  and  financial  section.  And  a  new  home-delivered  Saturday 


morning  edition. 


Did  the  World  Forfeit 
'84  Olympics  to  L.A.? 


Jack  Lemmon  s 
Plutonium  Recipe 

See  LX  Tockiy,  Page  B-1 


LATEST 

SPORTS 

COMPLETE 

STOCKS 


Hospital  Life-Support  Operated  by  Hond 


The  new  Herald  Examiner  is  Upward  Bound. 

To  find  out  more,  please  call  David  Feldman,  our 
Director  of  Sales,  (213)  748-1212. 


LOS  ANGELES 


Valuable  new  additions  for  your  professional  library  from  the 
exclusive  collection  of  books  on  newspapering  available  through 


174— DONE  IN  A  DAY:  100  Years  of  Great  Writing 
from  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  edited  by  Dick  Griffin 
and  Rob  Warden.  Selections  of  the  fine  art  of  news¬ 
paper  writing  from  the  Little  Big  Horn  to  Saigon— 
George  Ade,  Eugene  Field,  Bob  Casey,  Carl  Sandburg, 
Ben  Hecht,  to  name  a  few.  473  pages.  $15.0iO 


175— HOW  TO  HANDLE  YOUR  OWN  PUBLIC  RE¬ 
LATIONS  by  H.  Gordon  Lewis.  A  reference,  manual 
and  reference  for  conducting  public  relations  with 
examples  of  specific  programs  tailored  for  70  different 
business,  professional  and  institutional  outlets.  Indexed 
251  pages.  $9.95 


176— AFTERNOON  STORY,  The  History  of  the 
New  Orleans  States-ltem,  by  John  Wilds.  Thirty- 
two  dailies  were  established  since  the  launching  of  the 
Item  in  1877  and  29  died.  This  is  a  story  of  the  circula¬ 
tion  and  advertising  battles,  co-mingled  with  the  history 
of  the  city,  through  changes  in  ownership  and  Huey 
Long.  Indexed.  328  pages.  $9.95 


177— MAIN  STREET  MILITANTS,  edited  by  How¬ 
ard  Rusk  Long.  An  anthology  of  28  personal  experi¬ 
ences  of  weekly  newspaper  editors  and  their  battles  for 
press  freedom  published  in  Grassroots  Editor  1960- 
1972.  For  exposing  corruption  and  supporting  honesty 
in  government  and  business,  these  editors  suffered  bod¬ 
ily  injury,  destruction  of  tfieir  plants,  threats  against 
their  lives.  A  fascinating  collection.  Indexed.  158 
pages.  $10.00 


178— EVALUATING  THE  PRESS,  The  New  Eng¬ 
land  Daily  Newspaper  Survey,  edited  by  Loren 
Ghiglione.  An  elaborate  study  which  received  a  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  award  for  journalism  research.  Editors  and 
publishers  of  98  dailies  cooperated  in  the  evaluations  of 
their  papers  by  outsiders,  11  did  not.  370  pages,  pa¬ 
perback.  $7.50 


180— REVIEWING  FOR  THE  MASS  MEDIA,  by 

Todd  Hunt.  The  craft  of  reviewing  for  newspapers 
large  and  small,  magazines  and  television.  Techniques 
on  reviewing  major  subjects  such  as  books,  drama, 
films,  music,  dance,  arts,  etc.  Obligations  of  the  re¬ 
viewer,  problems  of  audience,  authority  of  the  critic. 
190  pages,  paperback.  Index^.  $7.95 


181— EXISTENTIAL  JOURNALISM,  by  John  C. 
Merrill,  Author  of  several  books  on  mass  communica¬ 
tions  examines  the  existential  journalist's  role  in  the 
"corporate"  journalistic  system  and  the  individual's  po¬ 
tential  freedom  within  the  system.  A  follow-up  to  Mer¬ 
rill's  "The  Imperative  of  Freedom."  158  pages.  Inde¬ 
xed.  $9.50 


182— A  SURVEY  OF  MASS  COMMUNICATIONS 

by  Ronald  G.  Hicks.  An  analysis  of  the  important 
mass  media — newspapers,  magazines,  books,  radio, 
television,  motion  pictures  and  sound  recordings— by 
the  director  of  the  school  of  journalism  at  Louisiana 
State  University.  Media-related  industries  such  as  wire 
services,  syndicates,  advertising  and  public  relations 
also  discussed.  372  pages.  Paperback.  $7.95 


183— UNION  PRINTERS  AND  CONTROLLED 
AUTOMATION  by  Harry  Kelber  and  Carl 
Schlesinger.  A  revision  and  expansion  of  Dr.  KelbeKs 
doctoral  dissertation  of  1%5  with  the  assistance  of 
Schlesinger  of  New  York's  "big  6."  A  history  of  the 
union's  policies  and  actions  over  116  years  culminating 
in  the  strike  against  the  6  major  New  York  City  news¬ 
papers.  Theodore  Kheel's  forward  calls  it  "required 
reading  for  every  negotiator."  Indexed.  300 
pages.  $6.95 


184— MASS  COMMUNICATION  AND  HUMAN 
INTERACTION  by  Robert  D.  Murphy.  A  six-part 
analysis  of  the  individual  communication  processes,  the 
media  and  how  the  two  are  related;  freedom  and  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  media;  ownership  of  media;  content  and 
its  presentation;  audiences  and  how  they  respond;  new 
technology  and  new  opportunities  for  wider  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  information  process.  430  pages.  Indexed. 

$9.50 


185— HOW  TO  START  YOUR  OWN  COMMUNITY 
NEWSPAPER  by  John  McKinney.  "A  step-by-step 
game  plan  for  establishing  a  locally-oriented  weekly 
that  McKinney  believes  is  the  newspaper  of  the  future" 
(E&P,  June  18).  After  buying  the  Port  Jefferson 
(N.Y.)  Record  and  turning  it  into  a  profit  in  two  years, 
he  established  the  North  Shore  Record  from  scratch. 
136  pages,  8%  x  11  manuscript  style.  $9.95 


186— UP  FROM  THE  FOOTNOTE,  A  History  of 
Women  Journalists,  by  Marion  Marzelf.  "Women 
journalists  have  a  rich  history  and  tradition  but  they  are 
just  beginning  to  discover  it,"  the  author  writes.  This 
book  tells  their  story  from  colonial  printer  to  television 
anchorwoman,  their  struggle  to  attain  professionalism, 
and  the  story  of  media's  treatment  of  them.  Indexed. 
310  pages.  $12.95 


187— THE  WASHINGTON  POST,  The  First  100 
Years,  by  Chalmers  M.  Roberts.  The  story  of  this 
newspaper's  march  to  greatness  with  emphasis  on  the 
last  3A  years  since  Eugene  Meyer  bought  it  at  public 
auction.  Not  only  a  history  of  the  newspaper  but  an 
interesting  review  of  local,  national  and  international 
events  of  100  years,  their  effect  on  the  Post  and,  in 
later  years,  vice  versa.  498  pages,  indexed,  illustrated. 

$15.95 


188— THE  WRITER'S  LEGAL  GUIDE  by  Tad 
Crawford.  A  complete  handbook  covering  new 
copyright  laws,  income  taxes,  libel,  contracts,  censor¬ 
ship,  estate  planning  for  writers  in  all  fields  from  print 
to  television  and  fiction  to  nonfiction  written  by  a 
member  of  the  New  York  Bar.  271  pages,  indexed. 

$10.95 


189— THE  PROFESSIONAL  JOURNALIST  by 

John  Hohenberg.  The  fourth  and  up-dated  edition  of 
this  Guide  to  the  Practices  and  Principles  of  News 
Media  reflecting  major  changes  of  substance  and 
technology  in  American  journalism.  New  material  re¬ 
garding  computers  and  video  terminals  and  their  effect 
on  the  journalists  work,  interpretive  journalism  and 
investigative  reporting,  latest  court  decisions,  etc.  596 
pages,  indexed.  $12.95 


190-A  WRITER'S  GUIDE  TO  BOOK  PUBLISH¬ 
ING  by  Richard  Balkin.  A  "how  to"  book  on  author- 
publisher  relationship  from  manuscript  submission  and 
correct  negotiation  through  editing,  design,  publication 
and  marketing.  Aimed  at  helping  authors  and  would-be 
authors  to  understand  and  cope  with  the  publishing 
process.  236  pages,  indexed.  $9.95 


191— THE  TYPEWRITER  GUERRILLAS  by  John 
C.  Behrens.  Closeups  of  20  top  investigative  reporters 
from  Jack  Anderson  to  Jim  Polk,  their  life-styles,  how 
they  work,  and  the  stories  they  succeeded  in  breaking. 
A  collage  of  some  of  the  best  investigative  reporting 
done  in  recent  years.  254  pages,  indexed,  paperback. 

$6  95 

Books  No.  187  through  191  are  the  latest 
additions  to  E&P  BOOKSHELF'S  con¬ 
stantly  expanding  list  of  important  titles. 


USE  THIS  COUPON 

TO  ORDER  YOUR  BOOKS  BY  NUMBER 
(Allow  4-6  weeks  for  delivery.) 


Editor  &  Publisher  Bookshelf 

575  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 

Please  send  me  the  books  whose  numbers  I've  checked  below.  Pay¬ 
ment  of  full  amount  enclosed,  PLUS  50d  PER  BOOK  for  handling  and 
mailing.  (New  York  State  and  City  residents  add  applicable  sales  tax.) 
Books  not  returnable. 
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J^vacy  Vs.  Secrecy 

“Never  do  anything  in  secret 
or  anything  that  you  would  wish  to  hide. 

For  the  desire  to  hide  anything  means 
that  you  are  afraid,  and  fear  is  a  had  thing 
and  unworthy  of  you  . . . 

Privacy,  of  course,  we  may  have  and  should  have, 
but  that  is  a  very  different  thing  from  secrecy.” 


— Jawaharlal  Nehru, 
Indian  statestnan 
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JANUARY 

23-24— United  Press  International  OataNews  Users  Group,  Waldorf- 
Astoria.  New  York  City. 

26-28— North  Carolina  Press  Association.  Chapel  Hill. 

26- 28— Tennessee  Press  Association,  Nashville. 

27- 28— New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  regular  membership 

meeting,  Hyatt  Regency,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 

28- 29 — Northern  and  Southern  California  Classified  Advertising  Mana¬ 

gers  Association.  Golden  Tee,  Morro  Bay,  California. 

29- Feb.  1— International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives,  Peachtree 

Plaza  Hotel,  Atlanta. 

29-F#b.  5— Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Manage¬ 
ment  Seminar,  Gentle  Winds  Resort,  St.  Croix,  Virgin  Islands. 

FEBRUARY 

1-2— Pennsylvania  Press  Institute  Press  Photographers  Seminar,  PNPA 
Press  Center,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

5-7 — "Cameras  in  the  Courtroom,"  co-sponsored  by  Florida  Press  As¬ 
sociation,  Florida  Association  of  Broadcasters  and  the  University  of 
Florida:  Gainesville  Hilton,  Gainesville,  Florida. 

5-8— Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Foundation,  "Layout 
of  the  Newspaper,"  Virginia  Commonwealth  University,  Richmond. 
9-11 — Ohio  Newspaper  Association,  Sheraton-Columbus  Motor  Hotel, 
Columbus. 

16-18 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Boca  Raton  Hotel  and  Club,  Boca 
Raton,  Florida. 

16-19 — Howard  University's  7th  annual  communications  conference, 
Mayflower  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

16- 19— California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Hotel  Del 

Coronado,  San  Diego. 

22-24— Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  Editorial  Seminar,  Hyatt  Re¬ 
gency,  Phoenix. 

22- 24— Pennsylvania  Press  Institute  Circulation  Seminar,  PNPA  Press 

Center,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

23- 24— “Graphics  and  Design  of  the  Weekend  Newspaper,"  College  of 

Journalism  and  Communications,  University  of  Florida,  Gainesville. 

23- 25— Maryland-Delaware-D.C.  Press  Association,  Ramada  Inn,  Balti¬ 

more. 

24- 26 — Alabama  Press  Association,  Kahler  Plaza  Hotel,  Birmingham. 
27-28— New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association, 

Howard  Johnson  57  Motor  Inn,  Boston. 

27-March  2 — Inter  American  Press  Association,  Hotel  President,  Cancun, 
Mexico. 

27-March  3— Pennsylvania  Press  Institute  Reporters  Training  Seminar, 
PNPA  Press  Center,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

27-March  4— International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association/American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Marketing  Seminar,  Woodlands 
Inn,  Houston,  Texas. 

MARCH 

3-4— Newspaper  Graphics  Seminar,  Western  Newspaper  Foundation. 
Arizona  State  University,  Tempe. 

5-7— New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  Marriott  Inn,  Syracuse. 

7-9 — International  Press  Institute  General  Assembly.  Lakeside  Interna¬ 
tional  Hotel,  Canberra,  Australia. 

12-17 — Penney-Missouri  Awards  Workshop,  University  of  Missouri,  Co¬ 
lumbia. 

15- 17— America'East  '78  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  Philadel¬ 

phia  Marriott. 

17- 19— Northwest  Mechanical  Conference.  Kahler  Hotel,  Rochester, 

Minn. 

16- 18— Circulation  Management  Seminar,  Western  Newspaper  Founda¬ 

tion,  California  State  Polytechnic  University,  San  Luis  Obispo. 
19-22 — international  Newspaper  Promotion  Association  circulation 
promotion  seminar,  Hyatt  O'Hare,  Chicago. 

19-22 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Foundation,  "News¬ 
paper  Research  and  How  to  Use  It,"  Harte-Hanks  Communications, 
Dallas. 

22-24— International  Circulation  Managers  Association,  circulation  semi¬ 
nar,  Virginia  Commonwealth  University,  Richmond. 

30-April  1— Pennsylvania  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Seminar  on  Re¬ 
porting  Crime.  William  Penn  Hotel,  Pittsburgh. 
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Introducing  the  first 
syndicated  business  column 
with  a  sense  of  humor. 


Giving  You  The  Business 

by  Bill  Regardie 


“Big  Bucks  in  the  Third  Grade” 

Even  with  the  increasing  domination  by 
big  business,  there  is  still  plenty  of  opportun¬ 
ity  for  the  little  guy.  If  you  are  willing  to 
hustle,  you  can  still  make  it  big  in  your  own 
business.  But  I  doubt  anyone  has  made  it 
bigger  or  faster  than  14-year-old  Robby 
Shuman  of  Shaker  Heights,  Ohio. 

Robby  has  just  made  his  second  million, 
and  it  is  all  in  cash  and  short-term  govern¬ 
ment  bonds.  But  you  are  wrong  if  you  think 
he  inherited  the  money.  He  earned  every 
penny  of  it  himself. 

I  talked  with  Ri)bby  last  week  in  his 
parents'  pleasant  split-level  home.  He  asked 
his  folks  to  go  to  their  rix»m  so  we  could  talk 
in  privacy. 

“How  did  you  get  started."  I  asked  right 
off. 

“Actually,  it  was  an  accident,"  Robby 
said.  “I  was  in  the  right  place  at  the  right 
time.  Eight  years  old  and  in  the  third  grade. 
Anyway,  during  our  morning  graham  cracker 
and  milk  break  one  day,  I  was  talking  with 
my  best  friend  Stevie  Craig.  He  was  saying 
how  much  he  hated  graham  crackers  and 
milk.  Looking  around  the  room,  I  saw  that 


the  other  kids  weren't  Ux)  hot  on  them 
either.  So  1  got  this  idea." 

“What  was  it?” 

“Well,  the  next  nx>ming  I  brought  in  50 
pieces  of  penny  candy  and  a  couple  of  large 
bottles  of  cold  soda.  When  the  break  came,  I 
broke  out  the  gcxxlies.  The  kids  bought 
everything,  and  I  was  on  my  way.  By  the  end 
of  the  week.  I  netted  almiKt  M  profit;  and 
by  the  end  of  the  month,  almost  $17.  Then 
I  branched  out  to  all  grades  in  school,  hiring 
a  kid  in  each  class." 

“Didn't  the  teachers  and  the  principal 
object  T  1  asked. 

“Of  course,"  said  Robby,  “but  I  solved 
that  by  paying  off  the  principal.  Let  s  face 
it,  principals  just  don't  make  that  much. 
After  that,  the  teachers  never  bothered  my 
operation." 

“What  happened  next'/” 

“A  couple  of  months  later,  the  sales 
manager  of  the  graham  cracker  and  milk 
company  called  me  in.  Boy.  was  he  upset. 
His  sales  were  down  to  zero.  By  then,  I  had 
control  of  ,12  elementary  sch(X)ls  in  the  dis¬ 
trict.  After  all,  kids  want  junk  food— not 
milk  and  graham  crackers." 

“I  can  see  where  he  would  have  been 
mad,"  1  said. 

“Yeah,"  said  Robby.  “1  really  felt  sorry 
for  him.  After  all.  he  was  my  father.  But 
business  is  business.  You  can't  let  anyone 
stand  in  your  way.  So,  1  pointed  out  there 
wasn't  really  anything  he  could  do  about  it. 
The  kids  were  happy.  The  principals  were 
averaging  $100.00  a  rm)nth,  tax  free.  Even  if 
his  company  tried  to  sue  me,  I  told  him  he 
would  probably  see  a  newspapter  headline: 
'Graham  Cracker  Company  Sues  8- Year-Old 
Boy.'  Even,  if  he  won  the  suit,  1  added,  the 
adverse  publicity  would  kill  his  company.” 

“He  must  have  been  shaken." 

“Sure  was,  but  then  I  saved  him.  We  sat 


down  with  his  boss  and  offered  to  buy  out 
their  company.  We  worked  out  a  deal,  where 
I  gave  25  per  cent  of  my  stock,  the  nonvoting 
kind  of  course.  They  put  up  the  bread 
needed  for  expansion.  Later,  I  bought  them 
out  entirely." 

“Naturally,”  I  said. 

“Look,  it  was  a  good  deal  for  them. 
They  made  out  with  a  lot  of  money.  Now  my 
father  works  for  me  at  a  big  increase  in  pay. 
Besides,  in  just  three  years,  we  cornered  the 
entire  elementary  schcxil  system  in  Ohio." 

"That  is  fantastic.  I  bet  you  had  to  buy 
off  a  lot  of  school  boards,"  I  said  jokingly. 

“Well,  school  boards  have  elections, 
and  elections  cost  money.  So,  let's  just  say  1 
help  them  out  with  a  nice  contribution  at 
election  time." 

“What  did  you  do  nextT' 

“Well,  from  there,  I  went  into  kids 
clothes.  A  fantastic  success,  let  me  tell  you. 
First,  since  I'm  a  kid,  I  know  what  kids  like 
to  wear.  Second,  I  realized  that  kids  my  age 
are  copy  cats.  If  Susan  Stet  wears  a  new  kind 
of  skirt,  then  all  the  other  girls  make  their 
mothers  buy  one  for  them.  It  works  the  same 
way  with  the  boys.  No  one  wants  to  stand 
out— we’re  at  an  awkward  stage,  you  know. 

“You  certainly  are  an  entrepreneur,"  I 
said  with  genuine  admiration. 

“Yes,  I’m  really  on  my  way  now.  I'm 
into  notebook  and  schtxjl  supplies.  Also,  a 
very  profitable  line  of  toys  and  games.  And 
just  last  month.  I  branched  out  into  kids' 
bedroom  furniture  with  matching  sheets, 
blankets,  and  towels. 

“In  addition,  we  just  bought  a  couple  of 
high-rise  apartments  for  depreciation  and 
tax  benefits.  After  all,  we  did  almost  $14 
million  last  year  netting,  let’s  say.  over  10%! 
And  you  and  1  both  know  there  is  no  excuse 
for  giving  Uncle  Sam  half  of  that  in  taxes. 
After  all,  I  have  my  parents  to  support." 


Even  when  the  market  plummets  and  the  interest  rate  soars,  “Giving  You  The  Business"  still  brings 
a  smile  to  an  execuitve’s  face. 

More  important,  it  dramatically  increases  readership  of  your  business  page.  You’ll  find  that  people 
who  rarely  turn  to  the  financial  section  become  avid  fans  of  this  one  column. 

And  advertisers  who’ve  stayed  away  from  this  part  of  your  paper  will  be  surprised  by  the  results. 

Written  by  William  Regardie,  a  former  UPl  correspondent  and  currently  a  \Afeshington,  D.C. 
magazine  publisher,  “Giving  You  The  Business”  is  available  for  a  limited  time  on  a  trial  basis. 

The  column  will  be  sent  weekly  in  camera-ready  form. 

Please  direct  all  inquiries  to  R^ardie  Publications,  8401  Connecticut  Avenue,  Chevy  Chase, 
Maryland,  2001 5.  (301 )  986-1 330. 


Newsbriefs 


THEY  SEND 

COMPLIMENTS 

WITH  THEIR  CHECKS 
FOR  E&P  CLASSIFIED  ADS 

More  iire  just  a  lew: 

Sporlswriter  in  a  new  job:  "unix'lievable  resixjnses.” 

Newspaper  seeking  a  reporter:  "many  replies,  mostly 
ol  such  high  tpiality  our  choice  will  he  clitficult." 

Executive  search  consultants:  "Our  response  from  E&P 
ads  continues  to  Ix'  outstanding." 

Newspaper  broker:  'TUX'S  a  terrific  job  of  pulling  in- 
c|uiries." 

Newspaper  buying  and  selling  equipment:  "We  always 
gel  gorxl  results  from  E&P  Classified  ads." 

Syndicated  columnist:  "Hurray,  we  signed  up  another 
paper  today!” 

Whether  you're  buying  or  selling,  looking  for  a  job, 

or  trying  to  fill  one,  flattery  may  get  you  nowhere, 

but  an  E&P  Classified  Ad  will  get  top  response.  Call 

Meg  Taylor  at  21 2-752-7050. 

E&P  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

575  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022 


Of  13  challenges  submitted  against  ads  by  the  National 
Advertising  Division  (NAD)  in  December,  advertisers  were 
able  to  substantiate  six  claims  to  NAD’s  satisfaction,  and 
seven  claims  were  either  discontinued  or  changed.  In  the 
category  of  claims  discontinued  or  changed  were  the  follow¬ 
ing  types  of  products  and  services:  annuities;  paint;  a  reg¬ 
ional  credit  card;  train  travel;  tea;  a  hair  shampoo/ 
conditioner;  and  wearing  apparel.  The  NAD,  in  operation 
since  1971,  is  funded  by  the  Council  of  Better  Business 
Bureaus.  It  has  processed  over  1 ,200  claims  against  advertis¬ 
ing  since  1971. 

*  ♦  * 

The  head  librarian  of  the  Madison  (Wise.)  Capital  Times  has 
been  held  by  a  three-man  panel  of  the  National  Labor  Rela¬ 
tions  Board  to  be  not  qualified  as  a  supervisor  and  hence 
eligible  to  continue  to  be  a  member  of  local  64  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Guild,  of  which  she  has  been  president  since  1974,  the 
NLRB  announced  this  week.  The  librarian  is  Diane 
Woodstock  and  action  on  her  case  came  on  an  appeal  from  a 
decision  by  an  NLRB  regional  director  who  had  held  her  to 
be  a  supervisor.  The  panel  decision  said  that  “Woodstock 
does  not  responsibly  direct  assistant  librarians  in  their  work, 
effectively  recommend  their  hire,  or  make  work  assignments 
or  other  decisions  affecting  their  status,”  and  hence  is  not  a 
supervisor.  NLRB  panel  members  were  John  H.  Fanning, 
Howard  Jenkins,  Jr.,  and  John  A.  Penello. 

*  ♦  * 

Computerized  electronic  type-setting  has  made  it  possible 
for  the  weekly  Post  Newspapers  serving  the  Milwaukee,  Wise, 
suburban  market  to  provide  12  choices  of  classified  markets 
in  one  newspaper.  A  want  ad  buyer  may  purchase  from  one 
or  any  combination  of  up  to  12  papers  to  cover  whatever  part 
of  the  suburban  horseshoe  around  Milwaukee.  Minimum 
coverage  offered  will  be  30,000  homes,  the  amount  neces¬ 
sary  to  get  a  good  response  for  most  smaller  want-ad  items, 
Joyce  Rodziak,  Post's  classified  manager  said.  By  tailoring 
the  buy  there  should  be  no  wasted  circulation  or  wasted 
advertising  dollars,  she  added.  Post  Newspapers  has  253,000 
circulation  each  Wednesday. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Resumption  of  the  daily  Fairfield  County  (Conn.)  Morning 
Mews  on  January  16  has  been  reset  on  a  date  to  be  announced, 
Joseph  Odin,  president  said.  The  newspaper  begun  on  Au¬ 
gust  23,  suspended  publication  December  2,  with  Odin  say¬ 
ing  it  would  resume  on  a  subscription  basis. 

♦  *  * 

A  plea  of  not  guilty  was  entered  by  a  Gary,  Ind.  doctor  who 
allegedly  tried  to  hire  a  man  to  kill  reporter  Alan  R.  Doyle, 
29,  of  the  Gary  (Ind.)  Post-Tribune  for  an  article  that  said  the 
doctor  and  a  woman  friend  had  been  arrested  last  December 
22  on  stolen  auto  charges.  The  police  said  Dr.  Carl  N.  Wil¬ 
liams  had  attempted  to  hire  an  undercover  agent  for  the 
Federal  Drug  Enf^orcement  Administration  to  do  the  killing. 
The  agency  had  been  investigating  charges  that  Williams  was 
illegally  selling  prescription  drugs.  Judge  James  C.  Kim¬ 
brough  of  Lake  County  Superior  Court  accepted  William’s 
plea  and  reduced  his  bond  from  $120,(X)0  to  $70,000. 

*  *  * 

A  weekly,  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Gazette,  was  acquired  by  Hustler 
publisher,  Larry  Flynt  this  week  for  an  undisclosed  amount. 
It  is  the  third  weekly  paper  to  be  taken  over  by  Flynt  and  his 
second  in  Georgia.  The  Gazette  was  started  about  five 
years  ago  by  two  former  staff  members  of  the  Great  Speck¬ 
led  Bird,  an  ‘alternative’  paper  that  has  since  gone  out  of 
business  in  Atlanta.  The  Gazette  was  distributed  free  of 
charge  until  recently  when  it  started  charging  25^!.  Flynt  said 
he  plans  to  increase  the  size  of  the  staff  of  the  paper. 
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Spend  20  minutes  reading 
Lederie’s  bookiet  and  discover: 

•  How  new  drug  ideas  are  bom 

•  The  astronomical  cost  of  creative  drug  research 

•  What  research  facilities  and  methods  are  used 
to  turn  a  biochemical  theory  into  a  reality 

•  How  one  of  the  Virgin  Islands  was  defended 
against  a  dangerous  tropical  disease 

•  How  the  polio  vaccine  is  made 

•  The  role  of  the  computer  in  drug  research 

•  How  drugs  are  marketed 

•  The  nonprofit  services  available  to  physicians 
and  other  healthcare  professionals 

For  your  copy  of  Response  to  Human  Health  Needs, 

fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon : 


Lederle  Laboratories 
Dept.  PR 

Pearl  River,  New  York  10965 

I’m  interested.  Please  send  me  your  new  28-page  booklet, 

Response  to  Human  Health  Needs. 
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The  riskiest  profession 

“Journalism  is  fast  becoming  one  of  the  world’s  riskiest 
professions,’’  says  the  International  Press  Institute  in  its 
annual  world  press  freedom  review. 

It  listed  six  countries  in  which  journalists  have  been  mur¬ 
dered  in  the  last  year— Argentina,  Spain,  Iran,  Egypt,  Italy 
and  Mexico.  The  list  was  compiled  before  the  assassination 
of  Pedro  Joaquin  Chomorro,  editor  of  Nicaragua’s  La  Pren- 
sa,  last  week.  IPI  also  listed  six  nations  where  journalists 
have  been  kidnapped,  eight  where  they  have  been  assaulted 
and/or  tortured.  Terrorists  of  the  right  or  left  have  been 
responsible  for  these  incidents.  They  have  even  committed 
atrocities  against  the  wives  and  children  of  journalists:  A 
two-year-old  murdered  in  Argentina,  and  another  child  in 
South  Africa  given  an  acid-dusted  tee-shirt.  In  addition, 
government  authorities  in  21  nations  have  detained  news¬ 
men  for  one  reason  or  another. 

In  1970  IPI  was  instrumental  in  the  creation  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Committee  on  the  Safety  of  Journalists  on  Danger¬ 
ous  Missions  aimed  at  recognizing  their  immunity  and  pro¬ 
tection  in  war  zones.  IPI  believes  a  revival  of  this  commit¬ 
tee,  with  a  widened  framework  of  reference  providing  gov¬ 
ernment  protection  against  terrorist  violence,  would  be 
helpful. 

Perhaps,  in  some  cases.  But  we  doubt  that  terrorist 
groups,  as  we  have  seen  them  operate  recently,  would  be 
influenced  greatly  by  such  a  committee  or  by  governmental 
guarantees.  Their  blatant  disrespect  for  authority  of  any 
kind  does  not  promise  respect  for  journalists  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

We  suggest  instead  a  world-wide  effort  by  news  people  of 
all  nationalities  to  convince  terrorist  groups  and  their  sym¬ 
pathizers  that  attacks  on  journalists  are  counter-productive 
to  whatever  their  cause  might  be. 


Freedom  of  what? 

The  fundamental  interpretation  of  our  First 
Amendment — that  anyone  has  the  right  to  use  a  printing 
press — appears  to  be  subject  to  non-governmental  controls 
over  distribution  of  the  printed  material. 

The  once  proud  assertion  of  newsmen  in  this  country — 
that  anyone  can  start  a  newspaper — must  be  tempered  by 
the  recent  experience  of  New  York  City’s  newest  daily. 
Members  of  one  union  told  The  Trib,  in  effect,  to  print  if  it 
wished  but  not  to  count  on  anyone  buying  or  reading  the 
paper  because  they  (the  union  members)  would  not  distri¬ 
bute  thereby  blocking  anyone  else  from  distributing  it. 
Their  objection  was  based  on  the  transportation  of  the 
newspapers  across  the  state  line  by  non-union  drivers. 

This  sort  of  monopoly  control  by  a  small  group  asserting  a 
newspaper  cannot  print  and  distribute  without  the  group’s 
permission  and  cooperation  should  not  be  tolerated. 
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Letters 


ACCIDENT 

Your  concern  and  gracious  thought  of 
Nackey  and  myself  at  this  time  of  crisis 
is  most  heartening  and  much  ap¬ 
preciated. 

Much  as  1  wish  it,  I  couldn’t  take  the 
brunt  of  the  accident.  I  was  only  shocked 
and  bruised  while  poor  Nackey  suffered 
a  cracked  sternum,  some  broken  ribs, 
and  severe  back  and  spinal  injuries. 
However,  she  is  now  at  New  England 
Baptist  Hospital  and  the  doctors  are 
working  on  her  paralysis. 

The  accident  happened  after  a  dinner 
with  our  Minister.  We  were  driving  to 
our  ranch  20  miles  away  at  a  leisurely  40 
mph.  The  road  was  wet  but  perfectly 
handleable.  We  climbed  steep  Washoe 
Hill  which  was  absolutely  normal;  but, 
unknown  to  us,  the  top  had  turned  to 
black  ice — a  thin,  clear  ice  undetectable 
from  the  surface  of  the  rainy  road. 

As  fate  would  have  it,  the  Highway 
Patrolman  on  his  way  to  set  up  flashing 
lights  to  stop  traffic  until  the  sand  truck 
could  arrive  was  delayed  at  the  bottom  of 
the  hill  by  another  accident  for  a  few 
moments.  He  had  reached  the  top  but 
not  yet  set  out  flares,  otherwise  we 
would  have  stopped.  As  it  was,  we  hit 
the  top  and  went  flying;  the  car  hit  a 
bank,  turned  over  and  crushed  Nackey. 

It  was  just  rotten  luck  and  there  was 
nothing  anyone  could  have  done.  And, 
so,  under  the  circumstances,  your 
thoughtfulness  means  more  than  you  can 
imagine. 

William  Loeb 
(Loeb  is  president  and  publisher  of  Union 
Leader  Corp.,  Manchester,  N.H.  The  ac¬ 
cident  occurred  near  Reno,  Nevada,  De¬ 
cember  17,  1977.) 

* 


WRONG  CREDIT 

As  a  reporter  for  the  Philadelphia 
Eveninf’  and  Sunday  Bulletin’s  New  Jer¬ 
sey  edition,  I  must  object  to  a  Dec.  24, 
1977,  E&P  story  on  a  series  of  articles 
published  by  the  Camden  (N.J.) 
Courier-Post.  The  Courier-Post  is  the 
Bulletin’s  principal  rival  in  southern 
New  Jersey.  The  E&P  article  told  in 
somewhat  laudatory  language  of  the 
Courier-Post  series,  which  dealt  with  the 
uneven  level  of  justice  and  judges  in  the 
area’s  municipal  courts. 

1  have  two  primary  objections  to  the 
unbylined  E&P  story.  First,  I  understand 
that  it  was  written  by  the  management  of 
the  Courier-Post.  Perhaps  the  authorship 
should  have  been  noted  with  the  story 
lest  some  E&P  readers  think  it  was  writ¬ 
ten  by  an  impartial  E&P  staffer. 

My  second  objection  is  more  serious. 
"In  developments  since  the  series,"  the 
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FEEDBACK  By  Vic  Cantone 


THE  POWER  OF  POSITIVE  THINKING. 


article  said,  "the  judge  who  emerged 
with  the  worst  rating  on  scorecards  in  the 
Courier-Post  investigation  pleaded  guilty 
to  illegally  engaging  in  a  motor  vehicle 
business  in  a  community  where  he  sat  as 
judge.”  The  article  is  referring  to  Robert 
A.  Del  Sordo,  a  judge  who  sat  in  Somer- 
dale,  N.J. 

My  complaint  is  that  the  article  makes 
it  appear  that  the  Courier-Post  exposed 
Del  Sordo.  It  did  not.  My  paper,  the  Bul¬ 
letin,  published  on  Sept.  12,  1976,  the 
story  leading  to  Del  Sordo’s  indictment 
on  Dec.  23,  1976.  The  Courier-Post 
series  ran  during  the  first  week  of  Oc¬ 
tober,  1977.  As  one  deeply  involved  in 
the  rewriting  and  editing  of  the  Del  Sordo 
story  I  am  disappointed  that  the 
Courier-Post  would  even  hint  that  it  had 
some  responsibility  for  Del  Sordo’s 
troubles. 

The  Bulletin  article,  based  on  report¬ 
ing  by  a  stringer,  said  that  Del  Sordo  had 
used  his  judicial  influence  to  get  a  local 
zoning  official  to  sign  a  false  certificate 
that  Del  Sordo’s  client,  a  car  dealer,  was 
eligible  for  a  state  license.  The  indict¬ 
ment  by  a  Camden  County  grand  jury 
closely  tracked  the  story.  On  Oct.  31, 
1977,  Del  Sordo  pleaded  guilty  to  a  lesser 
charge,  illegally  being  in  the  motor  vehi¬ 
cle  business.  The  prosecutor’s  office  said 
at  the  time  it  accepted  the  plea  confident 
that  the  state’s  system  for  disciplining 
lawyers  and  judges  would  give  Del  Sordo 
the  punishment  he  deserves. 

It  is  true  that  the  E&P  article  did  not 
explicitly  state  a  cause  and  effect  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  Courier-Post  series 
and  the  Del  Sordo  plea,  but  I  think  it 
clear  that  a  reader  would  draw  one.  Why 
else  would  the  Del  Sordo  matter  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  an  article  in  E&P,  whose  read¬ 
ers  presumably  are  interested  in  misfor¬ 
tunes  of  a  small-town  judge  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey? 

William  P.  Barrlti 


OPEN  ADMISSIONS 

Jody  Powell,  press  secretary  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Jimmy  Carter,  has  expanded  press 
admission  concepts  at  the  White  House, 
to  let  in  representatives  of  special  in¬ 
terest  and  organizational  publications. 
Under  the  precedents  he  has  set.  it 
would  not  be  surprising  to  see  people  of 
widely  varied  trade  publications  and 
newsletters  directed  to  highly  specialized 
clientele  apply  for  White  House  passes 
and  admission  to  a  press  corps  that  in  the 
past  has  been  one  of  the  most  exclusive 
and  prestigious  in  the  journalistic  profes¬ 
sion. 

A  new  addition  to  the  White  House 
Press  Corps  is  a  representative  of  the 
Sierra  Club  Bulletin,  the  voice  of  one  of 
the  foremost  lobby  groups  in  Congress 
on  environmental  matters.  Some  time 
ago,  Powell  added  a  staff  writer  for  the 
New  Solidarity,  organ  of  the  Socialist 
workers’  American  Labor  Party.  It  puts 
out  a  one-sheet  duplicated  newsletter 
twice  weekly  and  also  a  journal. 

News  World,  the  daily  newspaper  cir¬ 
culated  on  the  streets  in  New  York  City 
and  owned  by  Rev.  Sun  Myung  Moon, 
has  at  least  two  people  of  its  four-person 
Washington  staff  covering  the  White 
House. 

Powell  has  long  been  exceedingly 
generous  in  letting  in  staff  of  student  pub¬ 
lications  and  student  interns  of  corres¬ 
pondents.  Now,  Harvard  student  publi- 
(Continued  on  pa^e  12) 

Short  takes _ 

"Lundberg  Screw  Products  Co.  of 
l^ansing  has  adopted  a  four  day.  O-hour 
week.” — Detroit  Free  Press 
*  *  * 

"...  He  has  already  been  removed  as 
Communist  party  thief.” — Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer. 
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SELL  MEW  ENGLAND, 
where  the  spending  is! 


Your  best  targets  for 
^  successful  selling  in  1978  .  .  . 
New  England  daily  newspapers 

In  1978,  New  England  retail  sales  will  total  $44,959,978,000*.  That’s  an 
average  of  $10,488  for  each  of  the  region’s  over  4.2  million 
households — $306  above  the  national  average.  New  England  food  sales 
estimates  are  impressive,  too.  Per-household  food  sales  for  the  region 
of  $2,343  exceed  the  national  average  by  more  than  6%.  Total  New 
England  food  sales  for  1978  are  expected  to  be  in  excess  of  ten  billion 
dollars.  The  figures  speak  for  themselves: 


a  ^ 


*1978  E&P  Market  Guide  Est. 


Retail  Sales’ 

Food  Sales* 

Per  hh. 
Retail 

Per  hh. 
Food 

CONNECTICUT 

$11,529,248,000 

$2,599,186,000 

$10,647 

$2,400 

MAINE 

3,942,660,000 

951,310,000 

10,467 

2,526 

MASSACHUSEHS 

20,679,010,000 

4,473,781,000 

10,117 

2,189 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

3,623,659,000 

871,678,000 

12,200 

2,935 

RHODE  ISLAND 

3,234,354,000 

689,778,000 

10,288 

2,135 

VERMONT 

1,951,047,000 

455,806,000 

11,972 

2,797 

Daily  newspaper  circulation  in  New  England 
reaches  the  saturation  point  in  many  markets 

Household  coverage  by  hometown  papers  and  nearby  metro  dailies  is  high  in  New 
England.  Total  circulation  here  is  3,848,352  copies  daily — enough  to  reach  89%  of 
homes  in  the  region,  eight  percentage  points  higher  than  national  daily  coverage. 
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Gardner  News  (E) 
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North  Adams  Transcript  (E) 
Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (E) 
Springfield  Daily  News  (E) 
Springfield  Union  (M) 

Springfield  Republican  (S) 

Waltham  News  Tribune  (D) 
Worcester  Telegram  (M-S) 
Worcester  Gazette  (E) 


CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (M&E) 
Bridgeport  Post  (S) 

Bristol  Press  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (M) 

Hartford  Courant  (S) 

Meriden  Record  &  Journal  (M&E) 
Middletown  Press  (E) 

New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

New  Haven  Journal-Courier  (M) 
New  Haven  Register  (E&S) 

New  London  Day  (E) 

Norwich  Bulletin  (M&S) 
Torrington  Register  (E) 

Waterbury  American  (E) 
Waterbury  Republican  (M&S) 


RHODE  ISLAND 

Pawtucket  Times  (E) 
Providence  Bulletin  (E) 
Providence  Journal  (M&S) 
Woonsocket  Call  (E) 
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‘Our’  reporter  booted  out 
of  Broncos’  dressing  room 


By  Carla  Marie  Rupp 

The  issue  of  women  sportswriters.  pro 
football  and  the  NFL,  was  settled  at  the 
Super  Bowl. 

They  were  welcome  to  cover  the  game 
if  they  had  the  right  credentials.  But  they 
were  unwelcome  to  use  these  same  press 
passes  the  male  sportswriters  used  to  get 
into  the  locker  rooms  of  the  Denver  and 
Dallas  teams  for  interviews. 

“If  a  woman  asks  to  enter  one  of  the 
dressing  rooms  next  Sunday  after  the 
Super  Bowl,  Fm  not  sure  what  we’ll 
do,”  Jim  Heffernan,  who  handled  the 
press  credentialing — and  issued  Euitor 
&  PuBi  isher’s  press  privileges — said  the 
week  before  the  game. 

What  the  NFL  did  was  throw  me  bod¬ 
ily  out  of  the  Denver  Broncos  locker 
room  after  1  entered  along  with  male  re¬ 
porters  with  the  same  type  of  press  cre¬ 
dentials.  I  was  also  refused  admittance 
into  the  Dallas  Cowboys’  locker  room. 

Samantha  Stevenson,  from  Philadel¬ 
phia,  accredited  to  cover  the  game  for 
Oui  magazine,  tried  to  get  into  the  Cow¬ 
boys  locker  room.  She  found  a  Cowboy, 
defensive  back  Charlie  Waters,  she  knew 
from  her  days  as  a  radio  reporter,  cover¬ 
ing  football  in  Dallas  and  the  two  spent  a 
few  minutes  in  Tom  Landry’s  personal 
dressing  room.  When  she  emerged,  she 
wanted  to  go  into  the  players’  area,  and 
was  hustled  out. 

“1  refuse  to  take  this  indignity,” 
Stevenson  said  as  she  was  forced  out  of 
the  doorway. 

The  same  man — who  identified  himself 
as  John  Holthaus,  a  security  guard  for 
the  NFL — went  back  and  forth  between 
locker  rooms  during  post-game  inter¬ 
views  to  make  sure  women  were  “kept 
in  their  proper  place.” 

After  1  had  filed  into  the  losing  Bron¬ 
cos’  locker  room  with  the  male  writers. 
Coach  Red  Miller  was  being  interviewed, 
and  1  stood  there  with  the  rest  of  the 
writers — all  clothed — taking  notes.  1 
only  had  time  to  observe  the  interaction 
between  the  sportswriters  and  their 
techniques.  But  out  of  the  corner  of  my 
eye,  1  could  see  a  number  of  Bronco 
players  stripped  naked  parading  around 
winding  down  from  their  disappointment 
and  talking  amongst  each  other. 

“There’s  a  broad  in  here.  Let’s  .  .  .  . 
her,”  was  one  comment. 

There  were  chuckles  and  fingers 
pointed  in  my  direction  from  some 


Bronco  players.  A  few  laughed  while  1 
was  quietly  approached  by  an  NFL  offi¬ 
cial  who  asked  to  see  my  credentials.  1 
showed  him  my  press  pass,  and  he 
walked  away.  Moments  ticked  by.  and 
Holthaus  stalked  over,  grinned,  grabbed 
my  right  arm  tightly  and  headed  towards 
the  door,  forcing  me  to  follow  him  out  of 
the  Broncos’  interview  area. 

“Word  travels  fast,”  he  said. 

Holthaus  claimed  some  Broncos  ob¬ 
jected  to  a  woman  in  their  presence  while 
they  undressed  and  mentioned  it  to  the 
team  equipment  manager.  The  upshot 
was  that  1  was  persona  non  grata,  could 
not  be  with  the  male  sportswriters  doing 
their  work — and  was  escorted  out  of  the 
Broncos’  locker  room. 

There  were  no  other  facilities  for  in¬ 
terviewing  the  Broncos  after  the  game. 

Holthaus  said  to  forget  the  Broncos. 
The  women  sportswriters  were  welcome 
to  turn  right  and  go  down  a  hallway  and 
into  a  special  interview  area  set  up  to 
interview  a  select  number  of  the  winning 
Cowboys.  1  checked  there,  and  key 
Cowboys  were  in  separate  small  rooms 
surrounded  by  packs  of  reporters  digging 
for  details. 

It  seemed  strange  to  me  that  Holthaus 
blamed  my  dismissal  from  the  Broncos’ 
locker  room  on  the  Broncos.  Just  three 
days  before  Super  Bowl  Sunday 
(January  15),  1  had  attended  an  informal 
Thursday  morning  press  conference  and 
brunch  at  the  Broncos’  hotel,  the  Shera¬ 
ton.  near  the  New  Orleans  airport. 

After  buffet  brunch  and  a  session  with 
Coach  Miller,  the  sportswriters  were  in¬ 
vited  into  a  dining  area  next  door  on  the 
first  floor  of  the  hotel.  Each  of  the  Bron¬ 
cos  sat  at  his  own  little  table,  with  a  tall 
sort  of  flag  bearing  the  player’s  name. 

Most  all  of  the  sportswriters  crowded 
around  the  most  popular  and  controver¬ 
sial  Broncos.  Alzado,  Moses.  Arm¬ 
strong.  But  I  sat  down  for  a  few  minutes 
and  chatted  with  the  rest  of  them.  And 
every  one  of  those  1  made  conversation 
with  said  it  wouldn’t  bother  them  if 
women  sportswriters  went  into  their 
locker  room  for  post-game  interviews. 

“If  women  writers  want  to  come  in. 
who  cares?”  answered  Glen  Hyde,  an 
offensive  tackle.  “If  it  doesn’t  bt)therthe 
women,  it  doesn’t  bother  us.”  Hyde,  in¬ 
cidentally.  was  one  of  the  first  Broncos 
to  shed  his  clothes  in  the  locker  room 
after  the  game.  But  he  told  me  briefly 
when  he  came  out  of  the  locker  room 
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clothed  that  he  hadn't  been  one  of  those 
players  aware  a  woman  writer  had  been 
in  the  room. 

Linebacker  Joe  Rizzo  took  a  light¬ 
hearted  view  of  the  idea  of  women 
sportswriters  going  into  the  locker  room. 
He  had  said  prior  to  the  game,  “If 
women  want  to  come  into  our  locker 
room,  then  let  them  come  in.  There’s 
nothing  they  haven’t  seen  before.  Maybe 
they  would  laugh.  But  heck,  if  they  have 
a  story  they  want  to  get,  let  them  get  it.” 

1  had  mentioned  to  certain  players  dur¬ 
ing  the  Thursday  morning  player  inter¬ 
views  that  women  sportswriters  in  locker 
rooms  had  become  a  topic  for  the  media, 
triggered  by  a  sex  discrimination  suit 
filed  by  Sports  Illustrated  reporter 
Melissa  Ludtke,  26.  She  sued  baseball 
commissioner  Bowie  Kuhn  and  the  New 
York  Yankees,  among  others,  because 
she  was  refused  entry  to  the  team’s  club¬ 
houses  during  last  fall’s  World  Series. 

The  first  hint  that  the  issue  of  access 
for  women  sportswriters  could  be  a  prob¬ 
lem  in  pro  football  came  when 
Washington  Post  sportswriter  Betty 
Cuniberti  covered  the  playoff  game  be¬ 
tween  the  Los  Angeles  Rams  and  the 
Minnesota  Vikings.  She  normally  waits 
outside,  but  Vikings  coach  Bud  Grant 
had  unexpectedly  said,  “Let  her  in — if 
she’s  a  reporter.”  There  had  been  shouts 
of  “Woman  in  the  locker  room!”  and 
“Get  her  out  of  here.” 

While  women  sportswriters  have 
opened,  so  to  speak,  the  professional 
basketball  and  hockey  locker  rooms, 
they  still  appear  to  be  outlawed,  for  the 
most  part,  in  football  and  baseball  locker 
rooms  for  post-game  interviews. 

Among  the  2.2(K)  accredited  members 
of  the  press  at  Super  Bowl  XH — 
including  around  500  from  news¬ 
papers — only  a  handful  were  women 
sportswriters.  Betty  Cuniberti.  who  had 
given  the  Vikings  their  first  peek  of  a 
female  writer  as  they  were  undressing 
after  the  game,  did  not  show  up.  Super 
Sunday  was  her  day  off.  And  Sports  Il¬ 
lustrated.  with  their  suit  going,  did  not 
send  a  woman  to  cover. 

Joan  Ryan.  41.  a  sports  columnist  for 
the  Washington  Post  Writers  Group  and 
wife  of  former  pro  quarterback  Frank 
Ryan,  reported  on  the  game. 

.Mrs.  Ryan  said  she  prefers  to  wait  out¬ 
side  each  football  locker  room,  or  the 
locker  room  of  any  athletes  she  covers, 
rather  than  use  her  credentials  to  go  in 
with  the  male  writers.  Her  technique  is 
to  request  the  players  she  wishes  to  in¬ 
terview  and  hope  they  can  be  fetched 
away  from  the  prying  questions  of  the 
male  writers  inside.  Most  of  the  time,  she 
(Continued  on  pa,i;e  10) 
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Press  access 
policy  given 
to  troopers 

The  Florida  Highway  Patrol,  after 
strong  reaction  by  the  Palm  Beach 
Post-Times  to  the  harrassment  of  two 
staff  photographers  attempting  to  photo¬ 
graph  a  criminal  arrest,  officially  ac¬ 
cepted  a  statement  of  policy  regarding 
“Journalists’  Right  of  Access  to  Crime, 
Arrest  or  Disaster  Scenes.” 

Post-Times  counsel,  Florence  Snyder, 
who  drafted  the  policy,  said  patrolmen 
receive  instruction  on  journalists’  rights 
during  training  but  no  mention  was  in¬ 
cluded  previously  in  the  patrol’s  opera¬ 
tions  manual. 

When  the  2  staff  photographers  stop¬ 
ped  on  Florida’s  Interstate  95  to  shoot 
the  final  stages  of  an  arrest,  the  two  ar¬ 
resting  patrolmen  told  the  photographers 
to  get  their  cameras  out  of  there  and  pic¬ 
tures  were  taken  of  the  officers  with 
rifles  raised  as  if  to  club  the  two  staffers. 

Following  a  meeting  between  counsel 
and  local  highway  patrol  officials,  Ms. 
Snyder  wrote  in  a  letter  to  Col.  J.  E. 
Beach,  director  of  the  Florida  Highway 
Patrol,  “We  were  further  advised  (by  the 
local  officials)  that  the  troopers  involved 
in  the  incident  which  prompted  this 
meeting  did  not  feel  that  The  Post  photo¬ 
graphers  were  interfering  with  police 
procedures  at  the  scene  of  the  incident, 
and  that  the  troopers  were  unable  to 
offer  any  explanation  for  their  conduct.” 

A  November  21  memo  by  Col.  Beach 
ordered  a  copy  of  the  following  policy 
statement  to  be  supplied  to  all  troopers: 
Statement  of  Policy: 

Troopers  shall  cooperate  with  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  news  media  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  enable  the  public  to 
receive  a  complete  report  of  pending  ac¬ 
cident,  disaster  or  criminal  investiga¬ 
tions.  Toward  that  end: 

1 .  Representatives  of  the  news  media 
may  be  asked  to  show  their  press  creden¬ 
tials  if  members  in  fact  entertain  doubts 
as  to  their  affiliation  with  the  news 
media. 

2.  Representatives  of  the  news  media 
may  not  resist,  obstruct  or  oppose  a 
member  in  the  lawful  execution  of  a  legal 
duty.  However,  the  presence  of  a  repor¬ 
ter  or  photographer  at  an  accident,  crime 
or  disaster  scene  and  the  taking  of 
photographs  of  the  scene  or  the  asking  of 
questions  relative  to  the  incident,  do  not 
constitute  unlawful  interference,  and 
should  not  be  restricted. 

3.  Troopers  need  not  concern  them¬ 
selves  with  the  law  of  trespass  in  dealing 
with  members  of  the  press  at  the  scene  of 
a  crime,  accident  or  disaster.  It  is  the 
long  standing  custom  of  law  enforcement 
agencies  to  invite  representatives  of  the 
news  media  to  enter  upon  private  prop- 
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erty  where  an  event  of  public  interest  has 
occurred.  News  media  representatives 
are  required  to  enter  in  a  peaceful  man¬ 
ner,  and  not  to  cause  any  physical  dam¬ 
age. 

4.  Representatives  of  the  news  media 
have  an  absolute  right  to  photograph  and 
report  any  event  which  transpires  on 
public  property,  subject  only  to  the 
limitations  set  forth  in  paragraph  3. 

Super  bowl 

( Continued  from  pa  fie  9) 

can  get  the  player  she  specifically  wants 
because  over  the  years  Mrs.  Ryan  has 
gained  the  respect  of  the  players  and 
other  sportswriters. 

“I  would  feel  uncomfortable  inter¬ 
viewing  any  athlete — male  or  female — 
who  was  naked.  I  was  brought  up  in  a 
very  conservative  family  in  Texas,  with 
the  last  strains  of  Queen  Victoria  running 
through  me,”  Mrs.  Ryan  told  E&P. 

She  is  a  graduate  of  Rice  University,  in 
1958,  with  an  English  major.  Her  mother 
traced  their  family  tree  back  to  the 
Hearst  publishing  family.  “My  mother 
claims  1  have  printer’s  ink  in  my  blood.” 

“I’m  surprised  more  newspapers 
didn’t  send  women  to  cover  the  Super 
Bowl,”  Mrs.  Ryan  said.  She  ticked  off  a 
number  of  women  who  cover  sports 
around  the  country  and  expressed  con¬ 
cern  why  their  editors  did  not  send  them 
to  cover  Super  Bowl.  It  was  Mrs.  Ryan’s 
first  trip  to  Super  Bowl. 

Other  women  accredited  to  cover  the 
NFL  event  included  Linda  Kay,  from 
the  San  Diego  Evening  Tribune;  Myra 
McPherson,  Washington  Star,  Jeannie 
Morris,  from  WBBM-tv,  Chicago,  and 
Maria  Estella  Pineda,  from  a  Mexico 
City  newspaper. 

Pineda,  25,  was  in  the  press  room,  in 
the  Hyatt  Regency,  across  from  the 
Super  Dome,  writing  her  copy  Sunday 
night.  She  was  typing  in  Spanish.  How 
did  she  like  the  game:  “It  was  a  little  bit 
boring.  1  gave  favor  to  Dallas.”  It  was 
her  first  Super  Bowl,  writing  for  Estadio, 
her  paper.  She  said  she  has  been  writing 
about  American  football  for  two  years. 
Pineda  says  she  is  the  only  woman  in 
Mexico  covering  American  football. 

Did  she  try  to  go  into  the  locker  room 
for  interviews  with  the  football  players 
post-game?  “No,”  she  answered  nerv¬ 
ously,  and  smiled.  “1  didn’t  think  they’d 
let  me  in  anyway.” 

Back  in  the  press  room,  where  sports- 
writers  were  busy  cranking  out  copy,  1 
asked  a  few  what  they  thought  of  women 
writers  in  locker  rooms.  “Why  not?” 
was  most  of  their  attitude. 

*  *  * 

While  there  was  strict  security  on  the 
women  sportswriters  who  might  try  to 
get  into  the  Super  Bowl  locker  rooms, 
and  most  fans  outside  the  locker  rooms 
were  content  with  getting  an  autograph 


from  the  players  when  they  would 
emerge,  a  fan,  Jim  Clark,  of  Toronto, 
snuck  into  the  Cowboy  dressing  room 
and  came  out  with  Harvey  Martin’s  jer¬ 
sey.  He  removed  wide  receiver  Butch 
Johnson’s  nameplate  from  Johnson’s 
locker,  lifted  Preston  Pearson’s  t-shirt, 
and  couldn’t  believe  what  he  said  “I  got 
away  with.” 

♦  ♦  * 

A  pre-Super  Bowl  feature  from  New 
Orleans  used  by  the  Dallas  Times  Herald 
was  “Aaron  Kyle’s  Diary,”  written  by  a 
Dallas  Cowboy  defensive  back  who  was 
experiencing  his  first  Super  Bowl 
“hoopla  and  happenings,”  as  the  paper 
expressed  it.  Kyle  was  a  journalism 
major  at  the  University  of  Wyoming  be¬ 
fore  becoming  a  professional  football 
player. 

*  *  * 

John  Sliney,  of  Austin,  contributing 
editor  of  the  Texas  Observer,  tried  with¬ 
out  success  to  get  into  the  Cowgirls’ 
dressing  room  at  the  Super  Bowl.  “I 
think  it’s  a  fine  line  between  men  and 
women  going  into  each  other’s  dressing 
rooms.  1  thought  that  if  women  writers 
want  to  get  into  the  men’s  dressing 
rooms,  that  as  a  male  writer.  I’d  at  least 
try  to  get  into  the  girls’  dressing  rooms. 
There  ought  to  be  some  way  to  work  out 
a  compromise.  1  don’t  really  think  men 
want  to  be  in  the  women’s  dressing 
rooms  when  they’re  changing  clothes. 
Nor  do  I  think  the  ultimate  goal  of  a 
female  sportswriter  would  be  to  see  a 
male  athlete  take  a  shower.”  Sliney  said 
he  thinks  the  NFL  worked  out  a  good 
plan  for  writers  interviewing  the  winning 
team’s  players  in  a  separate  area. 

Wisconsin  to  allow 
courtroom  cameras 

Cameras  and  tape  recorders  will  be  al¬ 
lowed  in  Wisconsin  courtrooms  for  one 
year,  beginning  April  1.  The  guidelines 
governing  the  experiment  will  be  discus¬ 
sed  at  a  Wisconsin  Supreme  Court  hear¬ 
ing  in  Madison  February  20. 

The  experiment  was  announced  by  the 
court  December  23.  On  December  12  its 
seven  justices  had  viewed  stills  and  a 
videotape  of  a  Milwaukee  municipal 
court  trial.  The  May,  1977  proceeding 
was  filmed  only  for  viewing  by  parties 
concerned  with  the  change  in  rules  about 
cameras  and  tape  recorders. 

The  December  12  hearing,  as  well  as 
the  January  3,  1978  Supreme  Court  pro¬ 
ceedings.  was  open  to  coverage  with 
cameras  and  tape  recorders.  The  January 
3  session  included  the  swearing-in  of  a 
new  justice.  Cameras  and  tape  recorders 
have  been  banned  from  Wisconsin  courts 
since  January  I,  1968.  The  ban  was  reaf¬ 
firmed  by  a  4-3  court  vote  in  1974. 

The  change  in  court  rules  was  initiated 
by  a  letter  to  the  Supreme  Court  from  Ed 
Hinshaw  of  WTMJ  radio  and  tv  in  Mil¬ 
waukee. 
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Sports  staff 
gets  game  plan 
for  Super  Bowl 

By  Carla  Marie  Rupp 

For  the  big  deadline  Super  Bowl 
Sunday — the  New  Orleans  Times- 
Picayune — had  every  member  of  its 
14-man  sports  staff,  plus  the  editor  of  the 
newspaper — working  on  coverage  for  the 
sports  section.  Cityside  news  and  feature 
writers  weren’t  spared  either. 

“We  have  nobody  that  just  sits  on  the 
desk.  We  turn  everybody  lose  during 
Super  Bowl  week.  The  night  of  the  game 
is  the  test  of  our  strength,”  Bob  Roesler, 
sports  editor  of  the  Times-Picayune  said. 

Editor  Ed  Tunstall  sat  in  the  command 
post  in  the  press  box  Super  Bowl  night 
coordinating  the  sports  coverage.  “He’s 
just  another  trouper.  We  work  very 
closely  together.  But  it’s  unusual  I  think 
for  an  editor  to  get  into  the  trenches  with 
the  sports  department,”  Roesler  said. 

Not  Tunstall,  who  says,  “Sports  was 
my  first  love.  I  have  a  lot  of  fun  doing  it. 

1  appreciate  the  Super  Bowl  more  when. 
I’m  directly  involved.  1  think  I  would 
have  melted  if  1  had  to  just  sit  in  my  seat 
and  watch  the  game.” 

It  was  an  entire  production-editorial 
effort  Tunstall  and  Roesler  had  worked 
out  with  their  back  shop  people  like  Ed 
Evers  and  Louis  Faust.  They  had  to  pro¬ 
ject  when  the  game  would  start  and  end. 

It  was  to  have  begun  at  5  p.m.;  Tunstall 
had  projected  not  until  5:30  p.m.  But  it 
started  at  5:24  p.m.;  so  they  had  seven 
extra  minutes  to  play  around  with.  The 
game  story  was  due  for  the  9:15  p.m. 
“early”  coming  out  at  II  p.m.  Tunstall 
dictated  it,  and  beat  the  clock  by  four 
minutes. 

For  the  later  edition,  Tunstall  said  the 
sports  side  “stole  time,”  and  was  15  mi¬ 
nutes  late.  “It  was  a  big  team  effort.  The 
clock  was  our  biggest  enemy.  But  1  think 
our  people  did  a  tremendous  job  in  fight¬ 
ing  the  time  element.  We  gave  our  read¬ 
ers  their  best  product  on  Monday 
(January  16)  morning,  and  I’m  very  satis¬ 
fied.” 

The  degree  of  planning  that  went  into 
the  Super  Bowl  coverage,  Tunstall  said, 
in  an  interview,  was  “almost  indescriba¬ 
ble.  We  needed  a  good  game  plan  just  as 
the  Broncos  and  Cowboys  needed.  It’s  a 
‘hellacious’  task  getting  a  Super  Bowl 
edition  out  to  250,000  readers  by  morn¬ 
ing.” 

The  Times-Picayune  faced  a  similar 
problem — only  to  a  lesser  degree — for 
the  Sugar  Bowl.  But  the  Super  Bowl  was 
our  “most  tremendous  sports  sizzle,” 
Tunstall  said,  creating  a  phrase  he  liked. 

Tunstall  has  never  gotten  away  from 
sports  since  he  was  editor  and  formerly 
in  administrative  jobs  with  the  As- 
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sociated  Press.  Even  with  the  APin  Bos¬ 
ton,  he  covered  college  football  games, 
as  well  as  games  in  New  Orleans  as  AP 
bureau  chief  before  joining  the  Times- 
Picayune. 

For  10  days  before  Super  Bowl, 
Roesler  and  Tunstall  met  about  three 
times  a  day  to  discuss  the  “game  plan.” 
But  they  had  really  been  talking  about 
Super  Bowl  all  season,  because  of  the 
problems  that  could  be  caused  by  an 
evening  game.  Other  years  it  had  been  in 
the  afternoon.  But  this  year  the  game 
was  moved  to  “prime  time.” 

“I’ve  always  felt  that  sports  sells 
newspapers,’’  said  Roesler,  “and  so 
does  my  boss.”  All  week  at  all  the  major 
hotels  the  Times-Picayune  and  the  other 
Newhouse  newspaper,  the  afternoon 
Slates-ltem  were  selling  out  at  news¬ 
stands  in  all  the  major  hotels  in  New 
Orleans,  filled  with  60,000  tourists. 

Some  newspapers,  Roesler  said,  feel 
that  television  is  a  rival.  “To  me,  televi¬ 
sion  is  just  a  teaser.  When  people  wake 
up  Monday  morning  after  Super  Bowl, 
they  want  to  know  more  than  they  saw 
on  television.  Tv  is  a  good  selling  point 
for  us  if  we  do  a  good  job,”  Roesler 
added. 

The  New  Orleans  newspapers  adver¬ 
tised  their  product  on  radio  all  week- 
long.  There  was  a  certain  amount  of  ri- 
valy  between  the  Picayune  and  the 
States-ltem,  Tunstall  conceded,  in  get¬ 
ting  various  angles  first. 

The  Times-Picayune  equipped  its 
press  boxes  in  the  Super  Dome  with  four 
Telerams — portable  VDT  units.  The 
sportswriters’  stories  went  straight  on 
computers  to  be  set  into  type.  “My  guys 
are  free  to  write  here  what  they  want, 
and  we  don’t  always  agree,’’  said 
Roesler.  Tunstall  said  he  did  some  edit¬ 


ing  over  the  writers’  shoulders. 

Five  T-P  sportswriters  were  equipped 
with  walkie-talkies  and  reported 
quickie-quotes  back  to  Tunstall  for  the 
first  edition.  Assistant  sports  editor  Will 
Penegury  wrote  the  front  page  lead  game 
story,  Roesler  the  lead  inside  column. 
Gil  LeBreton,  who  covered  the  Cowboys 
all  week,  did  the  Dallas  locker  room 
interviews,  and  Pete  Barroukue  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  Denver  player  coverage. 
David  LaGuarde  did  the  feature  on  the 
most  valuable  player. 

LeBreton  and  Barroukue  radioed 
quotes  from  the  dressing  rooms  after  the 
game  to  Tunstall  in  the  press  box,  who 
typed  them  out.  This  saved  about  15-20 
minutes  because  of  the  time  it  takes 
walking  between  the  two  distances  in  the 
Dome. 

In  the  deploying  of  personnel,  the 
photographers  were  assigned  to  different 
parts  of  the  field,  and  a  delivery  system 
for  pictures  was  set  up  for  cars  to  trans¬ 
port  the  pictures  periodically  back  to  the 
newspaper  off  I- 10. 

The  biggest  problem  Roesler  said  he 
faced  this  year  was  dividing  his  time  be¬ 
tween  the  Super  Bowl  coverage  in  his 
own  newspaper  and  acting  as  president 
of  the  Pro  Football  Writers  Association. 

After  the  game,  Roesler  had  been  as¬ 
signed  by  the  association  to  interview  the 
officials  on  controversial  calls.  This  was 
the  first  year  Pete  Rozelle  had  agreed  to 
let  the  pro  football  writers  ‘pool’  an  in¬ 
terview  with  the  officials. 

This  was  the  first  year  pool  reporters 
were  allowed  at  each  camp  during  the 
week  to  check  on  injuries.  Before  this 
year  the  league  would  just  say  so-and-so 
team  worked  out  and  there  were  no  in¬ 
juries.  John  Steadman,  Baltimore 
News-American,  had  this  duty  for  the 
Dallas  Cowboys.  And  Paul  Zimmerman, 
New  York  Post  columnist,  and  Larry 
Fox,  New  York  Daily  News,  made  this 
pool  report  on  the  Denver  team. 

What  were  Roesler's  directions  for  his 
sports  staff  in  covering  the  Super  Bowl 
week?  “What  we  do  at  the  Picayune  is 
try  to  inform  our  readers  of  everything 
that  goes  on.  We  have  a  policy  of  not 
writing  with  a  hatchet  to  the  shoulder 
blades.  I  feel  people  who  read  us  want  to 
know  all  about  the  players.  So  we  try  to 
inform  and  entertain.” 

For  example,  Roesler  pointed  out  that 
because  Bronco  John  Keyworth's  life 
had  been  reportedly  threatened,  the 
Times-Picayune  “spent  a  lot  of  time  try¬ 
ing  to  find  out  what  it  was  all  about.” 

It  was  Roesler’s  11th  Super  Bowl. 
“Super  Bowl  is  the  biggest,  the  tough¬ 
est  and  the  easiest  assignment  to  cover. 
It’s  easy  because  the  NFL  does  such  an 
excellent  job  of  conducting  press  confer¬ 
ences  and  providing  information.  Pete 
Rozelle  spent  77  minutes  politely 
answering  questions,  giving  all  the  same 
courtesy.  It  was  easy  making  my 
assignments  a  week  in  advance.” 
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Computer  firms  criticized 
at  Great  Lakes  conference 


By  Earl  Wilken 

Suppliers  of  electronic  copy  proces¬ 
sing  systems  were  criticized  at  the  33rd 
annual  Great  I^kes  Newspaper  Produc¬ 
tion  Conference,  held  this  week  (January 
14-17)  in  Evansville,  Ind. 

The  criticism  was  directed  at  the  com¬ 
puter  firms  by  J.  Christopher  Burns, 
senior  member  of  the  information  sys¬ 
tems  section  of  Arthur  D.  Little  Co.  in 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

Burns  said  lack  of  documentation  of 
electronic  systems  was  "appalling”.  The 
reason,  he  said,  is  that  the  vendors  don't 
know  how  systems  work. 

He  also  knocked  the  vendors  for  not 
employing  user  systems  oriented  en¬ 
gineers.  Burns  said  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try  believes  more  than  it  should  when 
vendors  propose  systems. 

In  the  case  of  the  full  page  classified 
output  package  that  Tal-Star  Computer 
systems  is  selling.  Burns  said  the  To¬ 
ronto  paper  has  developed  the  program 
rather  than  the  vendor.  Burns  went  on  to 
say  the  industry  should  embrace  a  good 
acceptance  testing  program  for  elec¬ 
tronic  copy  processing  systems. 

In  his  discussion  of  1977  newspaper 
operating  costs.  Burns  said  that  labor 
represented  56.5  percent,  materials  20.7 
percent,  and  depreciation  in  services 
22.6  percent.  Newsprint  is  17.2  percent 
of  the  total  materials  costs  while  19  per¬ 
cent  of  labor  costs  offer  news;  7.3  per¬ 
cent  for  advertising;  15.8  percent  for 
composition;  1.7  percent  for  camera 
plates;  3  percent  for  press  rooms;  and  9.7 
percent  for  circulation  distribution. 

To  reduce  costs  in  the  future.  Burns 
indicated  newspapers  should  look  at 
mark  up.  ad  and  paste  up  and  page  make 
up  which  represented  38  percent  of  com¬ 
posing  production  labor  in  1977.  Today, 
Burns  said,  the  tools  offered  in  this  area 
are  not  good  choices  and  the  right  tools 
will  not  be  available  for  the  next  3  to  5 
years. 

Burns  indicated  some  of  the  present 
monies  in  classified  advertising  would  go 
to  other  media,  and  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try  would  undergo  change  but  not  die. 

Jack  Ruggles.  project  manager  Atex 
installation  at  the  Chicago  Sun  Times, 
leveled  criticism  at  Atex  for  not  deliver¬ 
ing  on  their  single  data  based  concept. 
Ruggles  described  Chicago's  present 
system  and  said  the  editorial  people  had 
a  strong  hand  in  the  purchase  of  the  sys¬ 
tem. 

All  text  is  saved  on  mag  tapes,  Ruggles 
said,  and  in  addition  to  being  used  for 
audit  trail  procedures,  the  tape  may  pos¬ 
sibly  be  employed  for  a  library  retrieval 
system. 
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One  of  the  sessions  was  devoted  to 
newspaper  fleet  (automotive)  mainte¬ 
nance  with  4  fleet  managers  talking  about 
common  programs.  Costs  were  ac¬ 
celerating  and  greater  attention  should 
be  given  to  this  important  function  in  the 
newspaper  delivery  system,  participants 
noted. 

Ray  J.  Vandenbrouck,  fleet  manager 
of  the  Detroit  News,  said  that  225  trucks 
and  165  passenger  cars  in  the  Detroit 
fleet  operation  log  more  than  7  million 
miles  per  year.  There  are  29  staff  mem¬ 
bers  for  the  2  maintenance  facilities. 

He  said  the  paper  owns  all  the  vehicles 
in  the  fleet  and  has  established  an  Acci¬ 
dent  Review  Board.  If  a  driver  goes  for 
12  consecutive  months  without  an  acci¬ 
dent,  he  is  compensated  with  additional 
money,  according  to  Vandenbrouck. 

In  1977,  he  said,  the  fleet  used  660,000 
gallons  of  gas  and  attained  8.6  miles  per 
gallon  for  the  fleet  operation. 

William  Mullarkey,  fleet  manager  of 
the  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post,  described 
his  18  vehicle  fleet  operation  and  said  the 
operation  had  an  8.5  mile  per  gallon  rec¬ 
ord  with  404,000  miles  logged  in  1977. 

Carl  Raab,  fleet  superintendent 
Chicago  Sun  Times,  described  a  new 
product  for  brake  control  that  was  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  Sun  Times  fleet  staff. 

There  was  side  ranging  interest  in  es¬ 
tablishing  central  or  regional  information 
clearing  houses  for  newspaper  fleet  man¬ 
agers.  Speakers  requested  all  interested 
parties  to  communicate  with  them  in 
order  to  start  to  establish  these  centers. 

The  mailroom  workshop  session  had 
Julius  Farkas,  product  manager  Harris 
Bindery  system,  talking  about  the  on-line 
inserting  system  installed  at  the  Pen- 
saeola  (Fla.)  News-Journal .  Also  at  this 
session  Logan,  Incorporated,  of  Louis¬ 
ville,  Ky.,  described  their  newspaper 
bundle  sorting  system.  This  is  a  joint 
program  with  EDS-IDAB. 

About  250  newspaper  production 
executives  from  5  Midwestern  states  and 
the  Ontario,  along  with  150  vendor  per¬ 
sonnel,  representing  50  exhibitors,  were 
at  the  conference.  A  much  greater  atten¬ 
dance  was  expected,  but  a  2-day  snow 
storm  must  have  changed  the  plans  for 
many  who  had  planned  to  attend. 


Directs  circulation 

John  P.  Goodwin  has  been  named  cir¬ 
culation  director  of  Tucson  Newspapers 
Inc.,  which  handles  the  distribution, 
sales,  and  service  operations  of  Arizona 
Daily  Star  and  Tucson  Citizen.  Goodwin 
was  circulation  manager  for  the  Citizen. 


Letters 

(Continued  from  pa  fie  7) 


cations  have  a  person  on  leave  from 
studies  covering  the  White  House  regu¬ 
larly  and  often  universities  in  the 
Washington  area  such  as  George 
Washington,  Georgetown,  American, 
Howard,  send  students  to  cover.  The  dif¬ 
ference  now  is  they  ask  questions 
whereas  before  they  usually  acted  as 
guests. 

Recently  a  new  student  from  Howard, 
representing  a  radio  station,  Alexander 
Green,  arose  and  posed  the  problem  of 
black  unemployment,  narcotics  peddl¬ 
ing,  juvenile  uncontrol  and  lack  of 
schooling  and  urban  problems.  In  his 
emotion  and  inexperience  he  forgot  to 
present  a  question  so  Powell  turned  him 
off  quickly,  saying  he  would  not  carry 
this  message  to  President  Carter  as  the 
black  youth  had  made  a  speech.  Powell 
said  that  forum  was  no  place  for 
speeches  and  besides  he  knew  that  Pres¬ 
ident  Carter  already  knew  of  the  problem 
and  was  "doing  all  he  could  about  it." 

Already  these  new  figures  on  the  scene 
in  the  White  House  press  center  are  hav¬ 
ing  their  impact  on  the  press  conference. 
Laura  Chasen  of  New  Solidarity  brings 
to  her  question  asking  the  background  of 
national  and  international  economic  in¬ 
telligence  which  she  hastens  to  pass  on  in 
lengthy  questions  to  Jody  and  her  col¬ 
leagues. 

The  Sierra  club's  representatives  pose 
positions  on  nuclear  energy  and  the  envi¬ 
ronment.  So  far  there  has  been  little  ef¬ 
fect  of  the  Sierra  club’s  admission  to  the 
scene  but  this  fact  alone  is  sure  to  engen¬ 
der  applications  from  many  other  special 
viewpoints. 

When  the  Catholic  Archdiocese  of 
Washington  learned  through  their  public 
relations  representative  that  Moon’s 
church  was  in  the  White  House,  im¬ 
mediately  they  began  figuring  that  they 
should  have  an  equal  right  for  the 
Catholic  Standard. 

Powell  was  asked  if  he  let  in  the 
American  Labor  Party  was  he  going  to 
let  in  the  representatives  of  the  publica¬ 
tions  of  the  Democratic  and  Republican 
parties.  He  shrugged  his  shoulders  but  it 
was  obvious  he  had  not  been  thinking 
through  on  these  admissions. 

The  Carter  White  House  is  being  "co¬ 
vered”  by  a  larger  number  of  press,  al¬ 
ready.  Daily  press  briefings  of  Powell  are 
extremely  crowded  and  last  sometimes 
IV2  hours.  This  produces  ill  temper  and 
inconsiderate  attitudes  among  tired  cor¬ 
respondents  despite  Powell's  continuous 
tendency  to  permeate  meetings  with 
humor. 

Sarah  McClendon 

Washington,  D.C. 
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Group  of  investors  pump 
money  into  The  Trib 


By  John  Consoli 

New  York  Trib  publisher  and  editor- 
in-chief  Leonard  Saffir  said  this  week 
the  newspaper  received  a  financial  shot 
in  the  arm  when  a  new  group  of  inves¬ 
tors,  headed  by  former  Senator  James 
Buckley's  brother-in-law,  pumped  a 
“substantial  investment”  into  Manhat¬ 
tan’s  newest  daily  newspaper. 

Saffir  once  worked  as  an  aide  to 
Buckley,  who  is  one  of  the  original  back¬ 
ers  of  The  Trib. 

Unlike  Vere  Harmsworth,  the  London 
publisher  who  had  offered  to  invest  in 
The  Trib  only  if  he  was  given  editorial 
control,  Raymond  Learsy,  who  heads 
the  new  group  of  investors,  wants  only  to 
“play  an  active  role”  in  the  paper's  fi¬ 
nancial  affairs. 

Learsy  was  elected  board  chairman  of 
The  Trib  at  a  board  of  directors  meeting 
early  this  week.  He  replaces  William  Si¬ 
mon,  former  U.S.  Treasury  Secretary, 
who  was  asked  to  resign  by  Saffir  last 
October. 

Saffir  will  continue  to  hold  the  corpo¬ 
rate  titles  of  vicechairman  and  president 
of  The  Trib  in  addition  to  his  editorial 
title. 

“The  funds  invested  in  The  Trib  by 
Mr.  Learsy  and  the  others  in  his  group 
round  out  the  paper’s  financing,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  Saffir.  “Our  financial  footing 
is  sound — we  are  seeking  no  additional 
money.” 

Saffir  had  claimed  to  have  15  investors 
prior  to  the  announcement  of  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  Learsy  and  his  group.  He  said  he 
will  make  a  complete  list  of  the  investors 
available  at  a  later  date.  Saffir  said  he 
would  not  do  so  now  because  the  inves¬ 
tors  would  be  hassled  by  calls  from  re¬ 
porters  seeking  to  confirm  rumors  about 
the  paper. 

When  The  Trib  was  seeking  additional 
investors  to  “round  out  the  paper’s 
financing,”  Saffir  acknowledged  that 
Harmsworth  made  an  investment  pro¬ 
posal. 

Harmsworth,  who  is  chairman  of  As¬ 
sociated  Newspapers  Group  Ltd.  and 
publisher  of  the  London  Daily  Mail,  vis¬ 
ited  the  Trib  plant  and  then  made  an  offer 
of  investment  which  included  the  stipula¬ 
tion  that  he  take  over  editorial  control. 

Sources  said  that  Harmsworth,  who 
also  recently  backed  Clay  Felker’s  suc¬ 
cessful  bid  to  take  over  Esquire 
magazine,  wanted  editorial  control  of 
The  Trib  so  that  he  could  compete  with 
Rupert  Murdoch,  the  New  York  Post 
publisher,  who  competes  with 
Harmsworth  in  London. 

Saffir  refused  to  relinquish  editorial 
control.  At  a  meeting  with  his  editorial 
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staff  following  his  rejection  of  the 
Harmsworth  offer,  he  told  them  it  would 
be  foolish  not  to  talk  with  anyone  who 
was  willing  to  invest  in  the  paper.  He 
said  The  Trib  “is  not  for  sale,  it  never 
was.” 

While  reiterating  that  the  paper  was 
financially  stable,  Satfir  did  say  that  ad¬ 
vertising  filled  less  than  239?  of  The  Trib 
during  the  first  week.  He  said,  however, 
that  original  plans  had  projected  ads 
would  only  fill  309?  of  the  newspaper  in 
the  first  year  and  409?  in  the  second. 

Saffir  said  start  up  costs  would  proba¬ 
bly  exceed  S4  million  by  the  end  of  the 
month. 

Prior  to  the  new  influx  of  funds  into 
the  Trib,  Saffir  repeatedly  denied  that 
the  paper  was  “financially  ailing.”  He 
criticized  stories  appearing  in  the  New 
York  Times  and  on  the  Associated  Press 
and  United  Press  International  wires  as 
being  libelous.  He  also  criticized  the  use 
of  unnamed  sources  by  various  reporters 
covering  the  Trib  story. 

Later  this  week.  Saffir  told  E&P, 
“There’s  a  concerted  effort  in  this  town 
to  try  to  destroy  this  paper  as  is  evident 
from  stories  written  by  AP,  UPl  and  the 
New  York  Times.  He  said  the  fact  that 
another  newspaper  could  even  start  up  in 
New  York  City  at  this  time  was  over¬ 
shadowed  by  what  he  labeled  as  “un¬ 
truths”  about  the  financial  condition  of 
The  Trib. 

It  was  reported  that  staffers  for  The 
Trib  were  worried  about  being  paid.  Pay 
day  was  January  15  (Sunday)  and  many 
staffers  had  expected  to  be  paid  on 
January  13  (Friday).  Saffir  said  the  pol¬ 
icy  of  the  paper  is  that  if  the  15th  falls  on 
a  Sunday,  the  employees  are  paid  on  a 
Monday.  If  the  15th  falls  on  a  Saturday, 
the  employees  are  paid  on  a  Friday.  He 
acknowledged,  however,  that  this  may 
not  have  been  made  clear  to  the  staffers. 
“Over  $200,000  in  salaries  was  paid  out 
on  Monday,”  he  said. 

E&P  learned  that  Tinker,  Campbell. 
Ewald,  the  advertising  agency  that  pre¬ 
pared  all  of  The  Trib’s  television,  radio 
and  newspaper  promotion  ads,  is  owed  a 
sizable  amount  of  money  by  The  Trib. 
“They  do  owe  us  a  sizable  amount  of 
money,”  said  an  agency  spokesman  who 
added  that  the  agency  refused  to  handle 
any  more  work  for  The  Trib  until  the 
account  is  paid  up.  “We  wish  Leonard 
Saffir  all  the  luck  in  the  world.  Obviously 
we  believed  in  the  project  from  the  be¬ 
ginning.” 

Saffir  said.  “I’m  sure  we  owe  them 
money.  We  owe  money  to  a  lot  of 
people.  So  does  the  Times.  I  guarantee 
you  that  the  Times  owes  McCann- 
Erickson  (like  Tinker.  Campbell,  Ewald 


a  part  of  the  Interpublic  Group  of  Com¬ 
panies)  money.” 

Saffir  said  it  was  untrue  that  The  Trib 
could  not  go  back  to  Tinker,  Campbell, 
Ewald  for  advertising  services.  He  ques¬ 
tioned  that  if  the  problem  was  so  serious 
and  the  agency  was  so  concerned  about 
getting  paid  why  it  had  not  taken  the 
Trib  to  court. 

A  spokesman  for  the  agency  said. 
“Unless  The  Trib  is  a  success,  we  have 
no  way  of  recovering  what  is  owed  to  us.” 

In  an  effort  to  boost  home  delivery. 
The  Trib  is  offering  the  first  two  weeks  of 
a  16  week  subscription  free  and  the  re¬ 
maining  14  weeks  at  $l..5()  per  week. 

N.J.  publishers  to  get 
legal  ad  rate  increase 

New  Jersey  Governor  Brendan  Byrne 
is  expected  to  sign  a  bill  which  raises  by 
approximately  159?  the  rates  newspapers 
can  charge  for  public  notice 
advertising — that  is  the  advertising  gov¬ 
erning  bodies  in  the  state  are  required  to 
publish  by  law. 

The  bill  passed  the  state  Assembly  on 
December  15,  1977  and  the  state  Senate 
on  January  10.  Governor  Byrne  has  45 
days  to  sign  the  bill  from  January  10. 

The  bill,  if  signed  by  the  Governor, 
will  authorize  the  first  increase  in  rates 
since  196S.  At  the  low  end  of  the  scale, 
for  newspapers  with  paid  circulation  of 
up  to  2.500.  the  per  line  rate  they  can 
charge  will  be  increased  from  ISC  to  2 1C. 
At  the  top  of  the  scale,  newspapers  with 
a  paid  circulation  over  300,(M)0  will  be 
able  to  charge  S3C  instead  of  the  current 
72c  per  line.  There  are  a  total  of  13  diffe¬ 
rent  scales  based  on  circulation. 

While  helping  newspapers  across  the 
board,  the  bill  will  especially  help  the 
smaller  dailies  and  weekly  newspapers, 
many  of  which  depend  on  this  type  of 
advertising  for  their  survival. 

“It  has  been  a  hell  of  a  struggle  to  get 
this  bill  through,”  siiid  Fid  Tucker  of  the 
New  Jersey  Press  Association.  He  said  3 
bills  were  originally  presented,  two  seek¬ 
ing  to  raise  the  rates  209?  and  a  third 
seeking  a  159?  increase.  The  Assembly 
selected  the  bill  which  called  for  the  159^ 
increase. 

The  bill  was  released  from  the  Senate 
Committee,  approved  as  an  emergency 
measure  and  voted  on  (and  approved 
32-1)  all  on  January  10.  the  last  day  the 
state  Legislature  was  in  session.  If  it  had 
not  been  passed  by  the  Senate  on  that 
day.  it  would  have  died. 

A  bill  calling  for  a  209?  rate  increase 
died  in  the  state  Assembly  in  1975. 

Such  rates  have  been  regulated  by  the 
New  Jersey  state  legislature  since  the 
I930’s.  Newspapers  in  states  where 
these  rates  are  not  regulated  charge  ad¬ 
vertisers  in  an  assortment  of  different 
ways — for  example,  some  charge  the 
classified  rate  while  others  charge  the 
open  display  rate. 
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THAT 

SUES 

GOING 

DOWN? 


DROWNED  BY  GOVERNMENT  OVERKILL 
.INUNDATED  BY  REGULATIONS 


Private  Enterprise  Does  It  Better.  Give  It  A  Chance 


The  proposal  was  announced  at  a 
cocktail  party  by  Gazette  and  Journal 
executives  who  issued  a  challenge  to 
agency  representatives  to  be  creative 
and  community-conscious. 

A  blank  full  page  worth  $2,000  was  run 
in  the  newspaper  the  next  day  to  an¬ 
nounce  the  promotion  to  the  community 
along  with  the  challenge  to  fill  it.  The 
challenge  to  agencies  read:  “A  blank 
newspaper  page.  It  can  be  frightening.  1 
can  be  mindboggling,  it  can  be  challeng¬ 
ing.” 

(Continued  on  page  15) 


Free  ads  rekindle  agency 
interest  in  newspapers 


By  John  Consoli 

What  should  a  newspaper  do  when  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies  begin  to  channel  more 
and  more  dollars  into  tv,  radio  and  out¬ 
door  advertising,  while  ignoring  the 
printed  word? 

Offer  them  free  ads. 

That’s  what  the  Reno  (Nev.j  Evening 
Gazette  and  Nevada  State  Journal  did 
between  November  15  and  December  31 
and  the  project  has  rekindled  ad  agency 
interest  in  newspapers  in  that  market. 

“Most  advertising  agencies  in  our 
market  are  staffed  by  ex-electronic 
media  sales  and  production  people,” 
said  ad  director  Roger  Christensen. 
“Local  agencies  had  risen  to  a  level  of 
account  control  over  the  years  which 
management  of  the  Gannett-owned 
newspapers  found  uncomfortable. 
Coupled  with  the  commissions  offered 
by  competitive  media,  many  of  the 
newer  agencies  were  ignoring  the  value 
of  newspaper  advertising. 

“The  agencies  were  channeling  many 
advertising  dollars  into  radio,  television 
and  outdoor  without  giving  their  custom¬ 
ers  the  benefit  of  our  70  percent  city- 
zone  penetration,”  said  Christensen. 
“We  have  a  lower  cost  per  thousand,  but 
the  competition's  higher  commissions 
won  out  time  after  time.” 

Christensen  consulted  with  marketing 
director  Jim  Rowley  who  responded  with 
a  plan  to:  (1)  heavily  promote  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  newspaper  advertising  within  the 
local  market  and  (2)  build  a  positive 
public  relations  stance  with  local  agen¬ 
cies. 

Rowley  borrowed  an  idea  developed 
by  Time  Magazine  a  number  of  years  ago 
which  centered  around  an  offer  by  the 
magazine  to  run  a  free,  full  page  ad  to 
demonstrate  the  ‘power  of  print.’ 

“We  decided  this  would  work  well 
with  our  agencies,”  Rowley  said.  “The 
only  requirements  were  that  the  ad  be 
black  and  white,  non-commercial  and  in 
good  taste.  We  asked  that  they  make  a 
statement  of  benefit  to  the  community  or 
address  an  issue  which  needed  a  local 
public  forum.” 

Each  agency  that  participated  was 
given  a  booklet  entitled  the  “Power  of 
the  Printed  Word”  which  contained 
examples  of  format  and  style  for  the  ads 
as  well  as  a  series  of  guidelines. 

The  agencies  participating  were  left 
free  to  discuss  anything  they  wished  but 
were  not  permitted  to  make  a  specific 
reference  to  any  business  or  brand.  The 
ads  were  intended  to  be  educational,  not 
commercial. 


Promotion  of  the  agency  whose  ad  was 
to  be  carried  on  a  particular  day  was 
highlighted  in  a  one  column  by  21.5  inch 
space  reserved  for  its  logo,  business  ad¬ 
dress  and  telephone  number.  A  Reno 
Newspapers,  Inc.  credit  line  also  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  same  space. 


SAY,  \ 
CANT  < 
YOU  1 
SEE  I 


Most  of  US  want 
to  make  our  mailt 
in  life. 

Unfortunately,  a  few  of  us 
will  end-up  doing  it  in  a  car. 


Every  Child 
AVy^nted  Child 


Breaker,  breaker,  one-nine. 
How  about  it.  Garbage  Mouth, 
do  you  have  a  copy? 


Planned  Pventtvood  o(  Morttmn  NrvMa 
406ElmSt.Beno  dSd-lTSI 
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Newspapers,  CBS  team-up 
in  reading  program 


By  Michael  M.  Murphy 

In  an  experiment  designed  to  motivate 
students  to  become  better  readers,  major 
newspapers  across  the  U.S.  will  reprint 
the  entire  script  of  a  CBS  historical 
drama  and  distribute  it  to  schools  prior  to 
the  airing  of  the  show  January  23.  Stu¬ 
dents  will  be  able  to  read  the  script  in 
schools  before  the  broadcast  and  discuss 
the  drama  afterwards  during  classes. 
Some  newspapers  will  also  include  the 
script  as  a  supplement  in  their  regular 
editions. 

The  CBS  special  is  "The  Defection  of 
Simas  Kudirka,”  the  true-life  story  of  a 
Lithuanian-born  seaman  who  in  1970 
made  a  leap  for  freedom  from  his  Rus¬ 
sian  ship  to  the  deck  of  an  American 
Coast  Guard  Cutter  off  the  coast  of  Mas¬ 


sachusetts. 

Newspapers  participating  in  the  read¬ 
ing  enrichment  program  include:  Boston 
HemlJ  American;  Cliicaftit  Snn-Times, 
Kansas  City  Times;  Los  Aufteles  Herald 
Examiner;  Milwaukee  Journal;  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star;  St.  Paid  Dispatch;  and  St. 
Petershnrti  Times . 

The  reading  enrichment  program  was 
instituted  by  CBS  to  motivate  and  stimu¬ 
late  students’  interest  in  reading  through 
tv.  It  was  first  attempted  in  March  of  last 
year  in  conjunction  with  two  specials, 
“The  Deadliest  Season,”  with  the  script 
reprinted  in  The  Philadelphia  Sunday 
Bulletin,  and  "A  Circle  of  Children,” 
with  the  script  appearing  in  the  ,St.  Louis 
Globe  Democrat. 

The  reading  enrichment  program  is  a 


true  cooperative  effort,  with  CBS  af¬ 
filiates,  newspapers  and  local  companies 
working  together  to  make  the  program  a 
success.  In  Minneapolis,  for  example. 
International  Multifoods  Corp.  is  provid¬ 
ing  financial  support  to  the  Minneapolis 
Star  so  The  Star  can  print  a  special  edi¬ 
tion  containing  a  script  for  the  program 
which  will  then  be  distributed  to  approx¬ 
imately  lOO.tKX)  students  in  200  schools 
in  the  Minneapolis  area.  In  addition,  all 
240,0(K)  Minnesota  households  with  Star 
subscriptions  will  get  the  script  as  a 
pull-out  section  of  the  newspaper  on  the 
day  of  the  telecast. 

Kudirka,  unsuccessful  in  his  initial  at¬ 
tempt  to  gain  freedom,  was  charged 
with  treason,  and  spent  four  years  in  a 
Russian  prison.  The  U.S.  later 
negotiated  with  the  Russians  for  Kudir- 
ka's  release  and  he  was  allowed  to  come 
to  the  U.S..  where  he  now  lives. 

CBS.  through  it's  newly-formed  “tv 
reading  program”  department,  plans  to 
cooperate  with  newspapers  on  other  tv 
special  reading  projects  in  the  future. 

Survey  shows 
need  for  a 
family  section 

Following  a  major  market  research 
project,  the  San  Aiifielo  (Tex.) 
Standard-Times  has  implemented  a  sec¬ 
tion  called  “Your  Family  Today.” 

The  section  appears  daily,  Monday 
through  Saturday,  in  the  Harte-Hanks 
morning-afternoon  paper  which  serves 
West  Texas  with  a  circulation  of  nearly 
48,()(K)  subscribers. 

The  survey,  conducted  by  Frank  N. 
Magid,  Associates,  consisted  of  406  per¬ 
sonal  interviews  of  readers  and  nonread¬ 
ers  in  West  Texas  who  were  drawn  from 
a  random  sample. 

One  of  the  most  significant  findings  of 
the  survey  was  the  importance  of  the 
family. 

When  asked  in  the  survey,  “If  some¬ 
body  just  handed  you  $1  .(KK)  on  the  con¬ 
dition  you  would  spend  it — not  save 
it — what  would  you  spend  it  on?,”  the 
top  three  responses  of  West  Texans 
were:  pay  bills/debts;  home/home  im¬ 
provement;  family/children/child. 

Based  on  the  survey,  publisher  Tucker 
Sutherland  decided  to  bring  more  news 
and  features  to  the  Standard-Times  that 
would  be  of  interest  and  value  to 
families. 

A  task  force,  composed  of  representa¬ 
tives  of  different  departments,  developed 
the  family  section  in  conjunction  with  the 
publisher. 

A  special  logo  was  designed  for  the  top 
of  the  page  by  graphics  director  Ron 
Cook. 

(Continued  on  page  46) 


FCC  approves 
swap  of  WJLA 
and  KOCO-tv 

The  FCC,  by  a  5-to-2  vote,  approved 
last  week  the  exchange  of  WJLA-tv 
Washington-KOCO-tv  Oklahoma  City. 

WJLA  was  owned  by  Joe  L.  Allbrit- 
ton,  Washington  Star  Communications 
Inc.  KOCO  was  the  property  of  Com¬ 
bined  Communications  Inc. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  agreement, 
WJLA  becomes  the  property  of  Com¬ 
bined  Communications  Inc.,  publishers 
of  Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune  and  Cincin¬ 
nati  Enquirer,  in  return  for  $55  million  in 
nonvoting  preferred  stock,  which  would 
be  redeemed  over  a  period  of  20  years, 
during  which  time  it  would  pay  dividends 
of  $7  a  share. 

The  total  value  has  been  estimated  up 
to  $100  million. 

The  commission  discussed  the  ex¬ 
change  for  about  2Vi  hours.  Commission 
chairman,  Charles  D.  Ferris  and  Robert 
E.  Lee,  commissioner,  said  they  were  in 
favor  of  the  exchange  because  it  insured 
the  survival  of  the  Washington  Star. 

Allbriton  has  said  the  deal  would  as¬ 
sure  a  steady  and  substantial  flow  of 
revenue  for  the  financially  troubled  Star. 
The  FCC  application  contained  no  firm 
committment  by  Allbriton  to  continue  to 
operate  the  Star. 

All  commissioners  expressed  concern 
over  the  preferred  stock  arrangement. 
Commissioner  Brown  said  he  does  not 
believe  that  the  use  of  preferred  stock 
insulates  Allbritton  from  the  reach  of  the 
rules  banning  ownership  of  more  than  7 
stations. 
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National  Newspaper 
Assn,  names  a  GM 

l,arry  D.  Lee  was  appointed  general 
manager  of  National  Newspaper  Associ¬ 
ation  and  of  PnhUshers'  Auxiliary,  the 
group's  weekly  newspaper. 

Lee,  who  has  held  the  post  of  business 
manager,  will  assume  more  control  over 
both  editorial  and  advertising  operations 
of  the  paper.  Joyce  Conley,  office  man¬ 
ager,  was  named  business  manager. 

He  will  also  assist  in  developing  pro¬ 
grams  and  services  for  NNA. 

William  G.  Mullen  continues  as  execu¬ 
tive  vicepre'iident  and  publi>iher. 


Free  ads 

(Continued  from  page  14) 


Twenty  agencies  were  asked  to  par¬ 
ticipate  and  15  responded  with  copy  and 
graphics  that  ranged,  in  Rowley's  words, 
from  “excellent  to  fair.”  All  of  the  ads 
pertained  to  Northern  Nevada  issues  and 
many  were  controversial. 

The  finished  ads  were  run  on  a  Mon¬ 
day,  Wednesday,  Friday  frequency  for 
five  weeks.  Two  pages  dealing  with  auto 
safety  were  tied  to  the  Thanksgiving  and 
Christmas  holidays. 

“The  series  is  behind  us  now,”  Row- 
ley  said.  “We’re  calling  on  all  accounts 
directly,  still  paying  15%  to  agencies, 
promoting  our  papers  heavily  with  all 
media  and  enjoying  the  best  relationships 
we've  had  (with  agencies)  in  anyone’s 
memory.” 

Christensen’s  sales  force  is  also 
equipped  with  8'/i  by  11"  reproductions 
of  those  full-page  ads  to  use  as  examples 
of  how  to  use  print  advertising  both  crea¬ 
tively  and  effectively. 
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How  youngsters  feel 
about  newspapers 


By  Celeste  Huenergard 

Let’s  go  back  to  the  days  when  a 
newspaper  was  simply  something  your 
father  lingered  over  after  dinner,  or  your 
mother  perused  while  balancing  you  on 
her  lap.  If  you  need  help,  read  on. 

Editor-  &  Publisher  interviewed  over 
40  Chicago  grade  school  children  last 
month  to  see  what  a  newspaper  and  its 
terminology  meant  to  them.  The  ques¬ 
tions,  like  the  pupils,  were  elementary. 
The  responses  are  not. 

What  is  a  newspaper? 

“Something  my  mother  and  father 
read,”  Joseph  Delina,  6. 

“A  book,”  Robert  Tally,  6. 

“A  magazine,”  Richard  Moya,  6. 

“A  newspaper  is  paper  with  news  on 
it,”  Maria  Padilla,  10. 

“It’s  something  that  tells  you  all  the, 
bad  things  that  happen,”  Jamarte 
Tumang,  10. 

“It’s  a  place  where  you  can  read  bad 
news  and  good  news,”  Maribell  Ramos, 

9. 

“I  think  it’s  something  that  gives  us 
action,”  Maurice  Kemp,  9. 

“A  newspaper  is  black  and  white 
paper  with  words  on  it,”  Richard  Miner, 

10. 

“Something  that  helps  you  read,” 
Cathy  Smith,  7. 

What  is  a  newspaper  publisher? 

“A  guy,”  Mary  Marguarito,  7. 

“The  person  who  draws  the  pictures,” 
Edward  Gonzalez,  9. 

“A  guy  who  takes  care  of  people,” 
Maria  Nino,  7. 

“He’s  a  man  who  tells  about  acci¬ 
dents,”  Robert  Adams,  6. 

“Its  the  guy  who  delivers  the  paper,” 
Virgen  Garcia,  10. 

“I  think  a  newspaper  publisher  is  a  big 
machine,”  Johanna  Mantalvo,  10. 

“A  publisher  is  a  newspaper  with  a  TV 
guide,”  Maribell  Ramos,  9. 

“It’s  the  guy  who  reads  the  stories  and 
puts  ’em  in,”  Robert  Hicks,  10. 

“A  newspaper  publisher  is  the  part 
your  mother  likes  to  read,”  Robert  Pet¬ 
rie,  10. 

“It’s  a  story  about  somebody.”  Traci 
Lee  Casey,  9. 

“A  publisher  is  the  guy  stamps  down 
the  words,”  Nichole  Terrazas,  6. 

What  is  a  newspaper  editor? 

“The  middle  of  the  newspaper,” 
Maria  Nino,  7 

“The  person  who  writes  the  words,” 
Cathy  Smith,  7. 

“A  newspaper  editor  is  a  paper  that 
only  has  bad  news,  I  think,”  Joseph  De¬ 
lina,  6. 

“It’s  something  that  you  get  editions 
from,”  Carol  Noble,  10. 
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“It’s  a  person  who  works  the  machine 
and  then  makes  the  newspaper,”  Ed¬ 
ward  Gonzales,  9. 

“An  editor  is  where  you  buy  news¬ 
papers,”  Sandra  Gomez,  9. 

What  is  a  reporter? 

“A  mailman,”  Ernie  Torres,  6. 

“A  paperboy,”  Joseph  Delina,  6. 

“A  man  who  tells  about  accidents,” 
Diura  Ciric,  7. 

“A  policeman,”  Tracy  Rosales,  6. 

“Someone  who  looks  around  and 
takes  notes  on  what  is  going  on,” 
Maribel  Ramos,  9. 

“If  an  accident  happens,  they  write  it 
and  take  it  to  the  office,”  Kimberly 
Weaver,  9. 

What  is  a  headline? 

“The  title  of  the  newspaper,”  Carol 
Noble,  10. 

“An  airplane,”  Dean  Lucius,  6. 

“Stuff  in  your  brain,  I  think,”  Joseph 
Delina,  6. 

“A  bad  traffic  jam,”  Mary  Mar¬ 
guarito,  7. 


“A  headline  is  a  place  where  the  air¬ 
force  planes  takeoff,”  Virgen  Garcia,  10. 

“I  think  it’s  the  first  line  of  the  news¬ 
paper,”  Delphine  Garee,  10. 

“It’s  where  you  start  to  read,”  Sandra 
Gomez,  9. 

“Something  that  lights  up,”  Tracy 
Rosales,  6. 

What  is  the  front  page  of  a  news¬ 
paper? 

“A  bunch  of  words,”  Maria  Midiri,  6. 

“Crashes,”  Mary  Marguarito,  7. 

“The  greatest  news,”  Robert  Petrie, 

10. 

“The  thing  that  you  read  to  try  to  find 
out  what’s  on  TV.”  Joseph  Delina,  6. 

“The  football  game,”  Tracy  Rosales, 

6. 

“The  title  of  the  newspaper,”  Carol 
Noble,  10. 

“It’s  the  page  with  the  best  news,” 
Virgen  Garcia,  10. 

“The  first  page  you  see  in  front,” 
Maribel  Alayon,  9. 

“It’s  a  page  that  tells  you  about  a 
crime,”  Kimberly  Weaver,  9. 

“It  reports  on  the  weather,”  Bobby 
Olson,  7. 

Editor  &  Publ.isher  would  like  to  thank 
Healy  and  Le  Moyne  elementary  schools 
in  Chicago  for  their  cooperation. 


Tracy  Lathan,  a  5th  grader  at  Chicago's  Le  Moyne  School,  expressed  her 
conception  of  a  newspaper  in  crayon.  Tracy  was  one  of  40  school  children  E&P 
interviewed  last  month  to  find  out  what  the  newspaper  industry's  future  readers 
presently  think  about  the  product  and  its  organization. 
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These  are  some  of  the  people  to  ask 
when  you  have  quesrions  about  GuH 


Finding,  producing  and  transporting  energy  are 
complicated  jobs.  Sometimes  the  reasons  we  do  things  one 
way  instead  of  another,  or  do  one  thing  instead  of  another, 
aren’t  clear  to  anybody  outside  the  business. 

But  the  people  and  the  press  have  a  right  to  know  what 
we’re  doing  and  how  it  will  affect  them. 

So  Gulf  Oil  Corporation  has  an  elaborate  system  for  supply- 
ing  answers  to  questions  about  our  company.  The  people  in 
the  picture  are  just  a  few  of  the  people  who  are  in  charge  of 
Gulf  Public  Affairs  offices  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

Below  there  is  a  list  of  names  and  phone  numbers  of  the 
Gulf  people  to  call  when  you  need  information. 
We  hope  you’ll  use  the  system,  because  probably  one  of  the 
most  important  challenges  we  have  to  meet  is  maintaining 
a  free  and  open  dialogue  with  the  press. 


GuK  people: 
meeting  the  flialleiige. 


1.  Atlanta,  Georgia 
Michael  M.  Kumpf  •4C4'897'7738 

2.  Boston,  Massachusetts 
JamesT.  Morris  •617'227'7030 

3.  Denver,  Colorado 
James  W.  Hart,  Jr.  -303-758-5855 

4.  Houston,  lexas 
James  1.  Gatten  •  713-750-2736 
5.  Raymond  Snokhous  •  713-682-1170 

6.  Los  Angeles,  California 
Ralph  E.  Lewis,  Jr.  •  213-553-3800 

7.  New  Orleans,  Louisiana 
Michael  H.  Nelson  •  504-566-2667 

8.  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
Jack  Galloway  •  215-563-6633 

9.  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 
Thomas  D.  Walker  •  412-263-5938 
to.  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico 
A.  Samuel  Adelo  •  505-988-8905 
11.  Tulsa,  Oklahoma 
Jeffrey  P.  Harris  -918-560-4305 
12.  Washington,  D.C. 
Nicholas  G.  Flocos  -  202-659-8720 

Gulf  Oil  Corporation 
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Ad  scene 


By  Dan  Lionel 


Transient  classified  leads  in  poor  pay 


Transient  classified  advertising  which 
is  another  way  of  saying  private  party 
and  non-contract  commercial  ads,  holds 
a  cherished  position  in  the  newspaper 
advertising  spectrum.  It  is  a  vital  source 
of  total  readership;  it’s  a  virtual  news¬ 
paper  exclusive;  it  serves  as  a  reader 
magnet  for  the  larger  volume  of  commer¬ 
cial  ads;  it  is  modestly  profitable  and  it 
gives  the  newspaper  credit  department 
its  biggest  headache. 

It  was  the  above  considerations  that 
led  to  a  monumental  115  page  opus, 
“Transient  Classified  Advertising — A 
Study  in  Detail”  just  published  by  ANPA 
Credit  Bureau,  Inc.  It  was  researched 
and  written  by  Spencer  Owens,  credit 
and  business  office  manager  of 
Richmond  (Va.)  Newspapers,  Inc.  who 
neatly  summed  up  the  net  result  of  his 
meticulous  year  long  effort  thusly: 
“When  one  type  of  advertising  contribut¬ 
ing  only  7.4%  to  total  advertising  rev¬ 
enue  contributes  50.3%  to  the  total  bad 
debt  dollar  write-off  something  needs  to 
be  done — even  though  transient  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  does  greatly  contribute 
to  the  newspapers’  readership.” 

What  one  gathers  from  this  collation  of 
credit  practice  with  respect  to  transient 
classified  gleaned  from  a  representative 
response  to  a  detailed  questionnaire  sent 
to  all  members  of  ANPA  is  that  at  best 
management  takes  a  wishy-washy  at¬ 
titude  towards  transient  ad  credit  and 
collections.  The  credit  department’s  am¬ 
bivalence  in  this  area  reveals  an  obvious 
management  posture  that  transient  clas¬ 
sified  carries  with  it  certain  impondera¬ 
bles  above  the  level  of  standard  proce¬ 
dures  applied  to  other  categories  of  ad¬ 
vertising.  If  these  were  applied,  Owens 
notes,  “Revenue  figures  would  drop 
sharply  and  public  relations  would  suffer 
a  severe  setback.”  (Emphasis  is  ours). As 
for  turning  the  accounts  over  to  3rd  party 
collection  agents,  again  there  are  other 
than  strictly  dollar  considerations.  Here, 
the  author  says  that  “many  newspapers 
use  this  method  only  after  the  account 
has  been  charged  off  as  a  bad  debt.  This 
is  rationalized  in  some  cases  as  concern 
over  the  image  of  the  newspaper  in  the 
community (Emphasis  is  ours). 

Woeful  as  the  ‘bad  debt’  figure  quoted 
above  appears,  it  might  actually  be 
worse  because  Spencer  Owens  informs 
us  that  fully  3 1 .7%  of  those  responding  to 
the  survey  failed  to  answer  the  key  ques¬ 
tion  relating  to  their  bad  debt  percentage! 
One  could  easily  assume  that  this  reti¬ 
cence  could  hardly  be  attributable  to 
modesty. 


A  related  key  question,  “When  is 
transient  ad  credit  discontinued?”  re¬ 
vealed  a  wide  degree  of  latitude.  Al¬ 
though  given  5  different  time  cut-offs 
from  2  weeks  to  after  90  days  of  non 
payment  as  well  as  a  dollar  limit  to  check 
off  many  of  the  answers  fell  into  a  nebul¬ 
ous  “other”  category.  “It  is  interesting 
to  note,”  writes  Owens,  “this  includes 
such  answers  as  ‘when  the  account  be¬ 
comes  delinquent’,  ‘when  the  classified 
manager  decides  to  do  this’,  ‘when 
necessary’,  ‘if  they  have  not  paid’  and 
many  others.  Perhaps  there  is  a  better 
explanation  than  this,  but  is  not  evident 
in  the  survey.” 

While  the  book  makes  no  pretense  of 
providing  a  pat  answer  to  the  ‘bad  debt’ 
problem  of  transient  classified,  the  in¬ 
formation  shown  in  its  multiple  charts 
broken  down  by  both  geographic  and 
circulation  categories  enables  the  reader 
to  evaluate  his  own  operation  with  those 
of  similar  circulation  and/or  geographic 
area  and  note  which  practices  yield  more 
salutary  results.  For  example  in  the 
50,000-75,000  group  28%  of  respondents 
favor  cutting  off  transient  credit  after  a 
dollar  figure  (generally  under  $100)  is 
reached.  Those  in  the  under  20,000  circu¬ 
lation  bracket  cut  off  credit  after  60  to  90 
days  in  17.9%  of  the  cases  with  only 
7.7%  using  a  dollar  figure. 

As  for  comparison  by  geographic  area 
Owens  reports,  “Geographic  location 
may  be  of  little  or  no  significance  to 
many  newspapers.  But  when  a  news¬ 
paper  is  a  member  of  a  group  with  news¬ 
papers  in  various  locations,  some  in  an 
area  experiencing  15%  unemployment 
during  a  recession — when  others  in  the 
same  group  are  experiencing  less  than 
5%  unemployment,  this  does  become  a 
factor.”  Although  the  author  does  not 
mention  this,  obviously  the  demographic 
make-up  of  a  particular  community  has  a 
bearing  upon  credit  practices. 

The  computer  is  playing  an  increasing 
role  in  monitoring  credit  practice  for 
transient  classified.  “Computer  pro¬ 
gramming  .  .  .  within  limits  set  by  the 
sales  department  and  the  credit  depart¬ 
ment”  is  providing  a  practical  means  of 
applying  fast  and  uniform  credit  checks. 

With  96%  of  respondents  accepting 
transient  ads  up  to  a  $100  limit  with  no 
credit  checks,  newspapers  in  the 
20,000-50,000  circulation  bracket  make 
the  poorest  collection  showing — a  loss  of 
over  7%  in  21.9%  of  the  cases.  In  the 
100,000  to  250,000  category  18.4%  had 
losses  over  7%,  2nd  poorest  showing. 


To  cut  losses  many  newspapers  are 
accepting  credit  cards  for  transient  clas¬ 
sified.  Notes  Owen,  “Credit  cards  are 
playing  an  ever  increasing  role  in  busi¬ 
ness  each  year  and  more  and  more 
women  are  requesting  and  being  given 
credit  in  their  own  name  ...  In  answer 
to  the  question  concerning  charging  of 
transient  classified  advertising  through  a 
telephone  number.  Bank  Americard, 
Master  Charge,  etc.  47.5%  indicated 
some  outside  source  of  billing.” 

Help  wanted  ads 
show  42%  increase 

Employment  advertising  in  the  classi¬ 
fied  sections  of  daily  newspapers  in¬ 
creased  by  42.3%  in  November  1977 
over  the  same  month  in  the  previous 
year,  according  to  the  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Bureau.  For  the  first  II 
months,  newspapers’  employment  ad¬ 
vertising  gained  32.1%  and  reached 
$575.5  million. 

Other  classified  categories  advanced 
as  follows:  real  estate,  up  19.1%  in 
November  and  15.4%  for  the  11  months, 
automotive,  up  17.1%  for  the  month  and 
14.6%  for  year-to-date,  and  all  other  up 
10.0%  in  fjovember  and  13.0%  for  1 1 
months. 

Total  classified  advertising  went  ahead 
20.4%  in  November  and  17.5%  for  the  1 1 
months.  Through  November  it  amounted 
to  $2,%5.0  million.  Of  this,  $960.1  mil¬ 
lion  was  in  real  estate,  $795.1  million  in 
automotive  and  $634.3  in  other 
categories. 

The  Bureau  bases  its  estimates  of 
classified  advertising  on  measurements 
by  Media  Records,  Inc.  in  64  index  cities 
plus  reports  from  a  number  of  member 
papers. 

Giveaway  weekly 
bought  by  daily 

Haf'cock  (Ind.)  Advertiser,  a  weekly 
free  circulation  newspaper,  in  Greenfield 
has  been  sold  by  Harry  H.  Smith  to 
Home  News  Enterprises  of  Columbus. 

Home  News  Enterprises,  which  pub¬ 
lishes  the  Greenfield  (Ind.)  Daily  Repor¬ 
ter,  announced  plans  to  continue  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  weekly  paper,  beginning 
with  the  February  1  issue. 

The  firm  also  publishes  the  Columhus 
Republic  and  papers  in  Franklin  and 
Plainfield. 

Murphy  joins  E&P 
as  ad  news  writer 

Michael  M.  Murphy  has  joined  Editor 
&  Publisher  in  New  York  as  an  associate 
editor. 

Murphy,  who  was  president  of  his  ad¬ 
vertising  and  public  relations  firm  in 
West  Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  will  report  on 
news  concerning  advertising  in  news¬ 
papers. 
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Marathon  race  held  Landmark  orders 
by  Charlotte  Observer  editing  terminals 


A  total  of  1,704  people  up  at  high  noon 
participated  in  the  first  Charlotte  Ob¬ 
server  Marathon,  10,000-meter  race  and 
family  fun  run  on  December  17. 

Several  thousand  spectators,  using  a 
color  map  of  the  marathon  route  pub¬ 
lished  the  day  of  the  run,  also  turned  out 
to  cheer  and  photograph  the  participants 
and  call  out  times  to  the  runners. 

Based  on  the  success  of  this  year’s 
event,  the  Observer  has  announced  it 
will  sponsor  the  event  again  next  year, 
on  December  16,  when  well  over  3,000 
runners  are  expected  to  participate. 

The  Observer  published  some  15 
stories  about  running  and  physical  fit¬ 
ness  during  the  two  months  before  the 
marathon.  The  paper  also  published  a 
series  of  house  ads  with  photos  featuring 
Charlotteans  who  would  run  and  adver¬ 
tised  the  race  in  Runner's  World  maga¬ 
zine.  Contests  were  held  for  the  best 
amateur  photos  of  the  event,  offering 
$35,  $25  and  $15  prizes,  and  for  the  best 
aid  station  along  the  marathon  route,  of¬ 
fering  a  $100  prize. 

On  race  day,  the  Observer  published  a 
two-page  marathon  guide  that  included 
the  names  and  numbers  of  all  pre¬ 
registered  runners,  a  color  map  of  the 
marathon  and  10,000-meter  routes,  and  a 
story  that  told  spectators  how  to  watch  a 
long  distance  race. 

Sunday,  the  day  after  the  race,  the  Ob¬ 
server  ran  a  page  1,  six-column  color 
picture  of  the  start  of  the  race  in  front  of 
the  Observer  building. 

The  paper  later  published  the  times 
and  places  of  all  runners  in  the  marathon 
and  10,000  meter  runs  and  ran  the  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  photo  contest  winners  and 
of  the  best  aid  station. 

Planning  for  the  first  marathon  began 
in  October  after  Gary  Church,  owner  of 
Phidippides,  an  athletic  footware  store  in 
Charlotte,  and  managing  editor  Stuart 
Dim  suggested  the  idea.  Church  was 
named  race  director  by  Observer  promo¬ 
tion  manager  Tim  Breiding.  Do  Fleck, 
public  relations  assistant,  coordinated  all 
arrangements  for  the  event  with  race  di¬ 
rector  Church.  Breiding  said  promotion 
costs  for  the  event  totaled  about  $5,000. 

To  help  make  the  event  successful. 
Church  recruited  more  than  200  volun¬ 
teers,  including  ham-radio  operators,  the 
police.  Red  Cross,  volunteer  rescue 
squads.  Marine  reserves  and  interested 
citizens. 

The  first-place  man,  woman  and  team 
(3  members)  each  received  free  trips  to 
the  April  17  Boston  Marathon.  Other 
winners,  including  the  youngest  and  old¬ 
est  finishers  in  each  run,  received 
trophies  or  medals.  All  participants  re¬ 
ceived  Observer  Marathon  T-shirts. 


Logicon  announced  the  sale  of  40 
Executive  Editor/80  editorial  terminals 
to  Landmark  Communications,  Inc. 
They  will  be  installed  at  Landmark’s 
Norfolk  newspapers,  the  Virf>inian-Pilot 
and  the  Ledger-Star.  All  equipment  will 
be  installed  in  1978,  with  initial  deliveries 
beginning  in  January. 

Coupled  with  associated  equipment. 


the  40-terminal  order  totals  approx¬ 
imately  $200,000.  Landmark  also  has  an 
option  to  purchase  60  additional  terminals. 

According  to  Alan  Galumbeck,  prod¬ 
uction  manager  of  Virginian-Pilot  and 
Ledger-Star,  "The  terminals  will  be  used 
in  several  different  environments,  serv¬ 
ing  as  editorial  terminals  for  the  existing 
l.ogigraphic  system  and  also  as  remote 
bureau  systems  communicating  with  the 
central  site.  The  bureau  systems  will 
utilize  floppy  disks  to  provide  data  stor¬ 
age  at  the  remote  locations.’’ 


If  YOU  think  youVe  under  pressure 
at  press  time,  wait  till 
you  feel  it  at  courtroom  time. 

The  publishing  business  is  a  pressure  business.  But  until 
you've  faced  the  pressure  of  a  libel  suit  you  may  not  really 
know  what  pressure  can  be.  With  to¬ 
day's  jumbo  law  suits,  a  libel  settle¬ 
ment  could  very  well  cripple  your 
business. 

'That's  why  you  need  Publishers 
,  Libel  Insurance  from  ERC.  We've 
been  underwriting  libel  and 
copyright  insurance  for  over  40 
years  and  we  know  what  it's 
all  about.  Today,  there's  only 
one  exclusion  left  in  our 
policy;  Commercial  printing  for 
third  parties.  And  you  can  have 
that,  too,  for  a  small  additional 
premium. 

Although  the  incidence  of 
claims  is  increasing,  our  cover¬ 
age  continues  to  be  compara¬ 
tively  inexpensive.  But  regardless 
of  cost,  not  to  have  libel  coverage 
when  you  need  it  could  be  a  real 
"catastrophe". 

If  you  (or  your  insurance  rep¬ 
resentative)  will  mail  us  this  cou¬ 
pon,  we'll  respond  by  mail  with 
all  the  details.  Do  it  today.  It's  one 
policy  a  publisher  can't  afford  to 
be  without. 


Publishers  Libel,  Department  3 
Employers  Reinsurance  Corporation 
21  West  10th  Street 
Kansas  City,  Missouri  64105 

Please  tell  me  more  about  your  Publishers  Libel  coverage. 

NAME  _  _ 

TITLE  _  _  - 

PUBUCATION  _ 

ADDRESS  _  _  _ _ 

CITY,  STATE,  ZIP  -  _ 

TELEPHONE _  _ 
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Boston  Globe  Taylors  change  jobs 


he  Army.  It  was  his  father's  idea  to  have  W.  Davis  Taylor  William  O.  Taylor 

lim  "live  in  the  back  pocket”  of  the  America.”  In  the  late  thirties  the  circula-  munity  organizations, 

jlobe’s  plant  engineer,  the  late  Frank  tion  was  running  third  among  four  mom-  He  is  married  to  the  former  Sally 

-reitas.  ing  and  five  evening  papers,  and  second  Coxe.  They  have  three  children  and  live 

He  also  worked  in  a  number  of  de-  among  four  Sunday  papers.  In  his  situa-  in  Medfield,  Mass. 

•artments  on  the  newspaper —  tion,  W.  O.  Taylor’s  great  achievement  Retiring  publisher  Davis  Taylor  will 

iroduction,  promotion,  classified  adver-  was  to  keep  the  Globe  going.  continue  as  chairman  of  the  board,  a  post 

ising  departments,  and  then  the  news  Another  great  contribution  W.  O.  he  has  held  since  1963.  His  tenure  as 
oom.  Taylor  made  was  to  pass  on  to  his  son,  publisher  from  1955  through  1977  has 

Learning  the  business,  literally,  from  Davis,  who  was  to  repeat  the  process  been  marked  by  a  surge  in  the  Globe’s 

he  ground  up,  young  Taylor  entered  the  with  Bill,  the  principle  of  fairness  to  national  prestige.  The  paper  won  five 

op  management  in  1965  when  he  became  readers,  advertisers  and  employees  be-  Pulitzer  awards,  two  of  them  for 

jusiness  manager.  Two  years  earlier  he  queathed  by  “the  general.”  meritorious  service,  and  scores  of  other 

lad  been  named  one  of  Greater  Boston’s  Davis  Taylor’s  cousin,  John  1.  Taylor,  national  journalistic  awards. 

10  most  outstanding  young  men  by  the  president  of  Affiliated  Publications  Inc.,  Three  years  after  he  became  publisher, 
lunior  Chamber  of  Commerce.  describes  the  four  generations  of  Taylor  the  Globe  moved  into  the  new  building 

Taylor’s  great-grandfather,  Gen.  publishers  thusly:  “Gen.  Taylor  was  the  whose  construction  he  and  his  father  had 

Charles  H.  Taylor,  in  1873  took  over  the  builder,  William  O.  Taylor  the  savior,  planned.  It  contained  about  340,000  sq. 

jlobe,  then  one  of  a  number  of  failing  Davis  Taylor  the  expander,  and  Bill  may  ft.  of  floor  space  on  an  11-acre  site  and 

Boston  papers.  He  was  its  publisher  be  a  combination  of  all  three.  He  is  just  Davis  says  that  “at  that  time  we  thought 

from  then  on  and  from  1880  on,  its  editor  perfect  for  the  job.”  we’d  never  have  to  add  a  thing  to  it.” 

until  his  death  in  1921.  During  an  interview.  Bill  Taylor  was  Yet,  it  was  built  to  allow  for  expansion. 

A  son,  William  O.  Taylor,  for  whom  asked  what  he  saw  as  the  problems  he  Since  then,  the  mail  room  has  been  en- 
the  Globe’s  new  publisher  was  named,  will  face  running  The  Globe.  larged  twice,  the  garage  and  repair  shop 

succeeded  the  general  as  publisher  and  ‘  Well,  really  the  first  job  is  doing  ab-  once,  and  a  warehouse  and  a  rooftop 
editor.  William,  in  turn,  was  succeeded  solutely  everything  a  newspaper  can  do  parking  lot  have  been  built,  increasing 

upon  his  death  in  1955,  by  his  son,  Wm.  to  improve  the  economic  health  and  liva-  the  total  inside  floor  space  to  498,000  sq. 

Davis  Taylor.  At  this  point,  and  at  Davis  bility  of  our  region.  We  shall  continue  to  ft. 

Taylor’s  wish,  the  title  of  editor  went  to  do  that  with  as  much  energy  and  imagi-  Also  during  the  22  years  of  Davis 
Laurence  L.  Winship,  who  had  been  nation  as  possible.”  Taylor’s  leadership,  the  Globe  moved 

serving  William  O.  Taylor  as  the  ranking  “Internally,”  Taylor  said,  “I  guess  the  into  first  place  in  New  England  jour- 
editor.  big  one  is  proving  to  our  readers  and  nalism  in  both  advertising  and  circula- 

Those  years  from  1921  to  1955,  when  advertisers  that  we  deserve  their  confi-  tion.  When  he  took  over,  the  paper  was 

the  first  William  O.  Taylor  ran  the  Globe,  dence.  We  simply  must  keep  the  quality  using  48,000  tons  of  newsprint  a  year,  at 

were  hard  ones.  They  were  best  de-  of  the  paper  constantly  improving.  We  a  cost  of  $125  a  ton,  it  now  uses  more 

scribed  by  Louis  M.  Lyons,  in  “News-  are  in  a  highly  competitive  field,  and  than  100,000  tons,  at  $300  a  ton. 

paper  Story,”  his  book  commemorating  welcome  it.  But,  you  have  to  keep  your  In  1955  The  Globe’s  combined  circula- 
the  Globe’s  100th  anniversary  five  years  dukes  high  in  innovative  things  like  tion,  which  brings  in  some  30  per  cent  of 

ago.  Sports  Plus  and  Calendar  or  whatever.”  its  revenues,  was  280,711  daily,  (AM- 

Lyons  wrote  that  the  first  William  O.  The  Globe’s  new  publisher  is  a  direc-  125,143;  PM  155,568)  and  373,416  Sunday. 

Taylor  “faced  a  struggle  for  survival”  tor  of  United  Way,  for  several  years  was  This  had  increased  by  the  end  of  1977  to 

through  the  Depression  and  war  restric-  chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  477,158  daily  (AM-315,734;  PM  161,424) 

tions  and  drastic  competition  “in  the  Southeastern  Massachusetts  University, 

most  over-newspapered  city  in  and  is  active  in  a  number  of  other  com-  (Continued  on  page  21) 
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(Continued  from  paf>e  20} 
and  638,419  Sunday.  This  is  a  net  gain  of 
196,447  daily  and  265,003  Sunday. 

The  Globe’s  advertising  linage  showed 
an  even  bigger  jump  over  the  22  years. 
The  most  accurate  measuring  stick  here 
(Davis  Taylor  calls  it  “the  Bible  on  lin¬ 
age”)  is  the  morning  and  Sunday  linage 
total,  because  most  advertisers  in  the 
daily  field  buy  morning  and  Sunday  ads 
in  combination.  The  total  for  this  linage 
for  1955  was  26,472,000  and  the  best  es¬ 
timate  for  1977  is  57,100,000. 

In  the  same  22  year  period,  the  number 
of  Globe  employees  including  those 
working  part-time,  increased  from  1700 
to  2300. 

It  was  Davis  Taylor  who  called  a  halt 
to  the  daily  printing  of  advertisements  on 
the  front  page,  a  sturdy  Boston  news¬ 
paper  tradition.  He  also  was  instrumen¬ 
tal  in  The  Globe’s  improvements  in  news 
makeup  and  display,  and  in  establishing 
clear  pages  (without  advertising)  on  the 
second  and  third  pages,  the  opposite 
editorial  page  and  the  front  pages  of  sec¬ 
tions,  for  stronger  and  more  readable 
presentation  of  the  news. 

His  regime  saw  the  establishment  of 
the  Globe  Spotlight  Team,  and  in  his  ten¬ 
ure,  the  Globe  also  adopted  a  stronger 
editorial  policy.  In  May  of  1967  it  be¬ 
came  the  second  major  newspaper  in  the 
United  States  to  come  out  against  in¬ 
volvement  in  the  Vietnam  War.  That 
same  year  the  newspaper  broke  a  tradi¬ 


tion,  in  effect  since  1892,  of  not  endors¬ 
ing  any  political  candidate,  and  in  1968, 
while  preserving  its  independence  from 
any  political  party,  the  Globe  endorsed  a 
presidential  candidate  for  the  first  time 
since  1892.  On  Oct.  12,  1973,  it  became 
the  first  major  newspaper  to  call  for  the 
resignation  of  President  Richard  M.  Nix¬ 
on,  against  whose  election  it  had  twice 
editorialized.  In  February  of  1973  the 
Globe  went  public  with  the  formation  of 
Affiliated  Publications,  Inc.,  in  which 
shares  of  stock  can  be  bought  or  sold  by 
anyone.  No  longer  was  the  Globe  to  be  a 


Editor  is  named 
on  Newhouse  daiiy 

Saul  Kohler,  White  House  correspon¬ 
dent  and  political  reporter  for  the 
Newhouse  News  Service  since  1971,  has 
been  named  editor  of  the  Harrisburg 
(Pa.)  Evening  News,  a  Newhouse  news¬ 
paper. 

Robert  Seymour,  executive  editor  of 
the  Patriot-News  newspapers,  said  the 
newly-created  job  is  part  of  a  staff  reor¬ 
ganization  for  the  Evening  News  and  the 
morning  Patriot. 

Kohler,  49,  is  a  native  of  New  York 
City  and  a  graduate  of  Brooklyn  College. 
He  first  came  to  Harrisburg  in  1950  as  a 
sportswriter  on  the  Patriot-News  papers. 
In  1955  he  joined  the  staff  of  the 


closely  held,  family-controlled  newspaper. 

Davis  Taylor  has  been  active  in  a 
number  of  other  organizations  outside 
the  Globe.  In  1967  his  fellow  alumni 
elected  him  a  Harvard  overseei .  During 
his  six-year  term  he  gave  much  time  to  a 
drive  to  raise  funds  from  newspapers  to 
help  the  Neiman  Foundation  there.  He 
won  national  recognition  in  1972  when  he 
was  elected  president  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  An 
avid  yachtsman  and  fisherman,  he  has  a 
summer  home  on  Martha’s  Vineyard.  He 
is  married  to  the  former  Ann  Macy. 


Philadelphia  Inquirer  where  his  assign 
ments  included  covering  the  state  capi¬ 
tal. 

He  served  two  years  as  Washington 
Bureau  chief  for  the  Inquirer  before  be¬ 
coming  legislative  assistant  to  former 
U.S.  Sen.  Hugh  Scott  (R-Pa.),  and  later 
quit  Scott  to  join  the  Newhouse  News 
Service  in  Washington. 


Special  report 

Los  Angeles  Times  published  a  20- 
page  section  (December  18)  on  the  Los 
Angeles  Police  Department,  entitled: 
“The  LAPD:  How  Good  Is  It?”  Twelve 
reporters  helped  to  prepare  the  special 
report,  wnich  took  three  months  to  com¬ 
plete. 


How  well  is  your  community  protecting  its  citizens  trom  these  dangers?  To  help 
reporters  answer  that  question.  State  Farm  has  developed  a  booklet  that 
provides  story  ideas  involving  10  topics  related  to  these  threats  to  life 
and  property.  Called  So  You're  Thinking  About  Doing  A  Story  On... 
the  booklet  gives  you  the  questions,  not  the  answers. 

But  it  does  provide  a  brief  overview  of  the  problem.  . 

And  it  tells  you  where  you  may  be  gA 

able  to  the 


For  your  FREE  copy, 
send  us  the  coupon  below. 


Media  Information  Service 
Public  Relations  Dept. 

State  Farm  Mutual 
Automobile  Insurance  Company 

One  State  Farm  Plaza  insuianci 

Bloomington,  III.  61701  ViiiM_iiiia 

Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  your  booklet  So  Vtou’re  Thinking  About  Doing  A  Story  On. 


Name 

stale 

2jf> 

>■■■■ 
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state  press  council  upholds 
complaint  against  tv  reporters 


In  its  first  action  involving  a  broadcast 
news  organization,  the  Minnesota  Press 
Council  unanimously  upheld  a  complaint 
against  KBJR-tv.  Duluth,  Minnesota  on 
l>:cember  29. 

■St.  Louis  County  Commissioner, 
Ronald  Dicklich,  Hibbing,  Minnesota 
complained  that  2  June  13  news  reports 
which  charged  him  and  two  other  Range 
commissioners  with  allegedly  plotting 
secretly  to  fire  St.  Louis  County’s  plan¬ 
ning  and  zoning  director  were  totally 
false  and  based  on  hearsay. 

In  its  finding  in  favor  of  the  complain¬ 
ant,  the  Press  Council  stated:  “When  a 
news  organization  prints  or  broadcasts 
statements  that  impugn  the  reputation  of 
an  individual,  whether  a  private  person 
or  public  figure,  the  organization  has  a 
responsibility  to  support  the  statements 
with  fact.  KBJR  failed  to  trace  rumored 
allegations,  including  several  that  were 
made  anonymously,  to  a  hard  factual 
origin,  and  to  acknowledge  contradic¬ 
tions  in  the  accounts  of  the  rumored 
meeting  by  at  least  two  of  its  sources  .  .  . 
The  Council  finds  KBJR's  June  13  re¬ 
ports  of  the  alleged  secret  plot  to  fire  the 
County's  planning  and  zoning  director  so 
unsubstantiated  as  to  constitute  a  sub¬ 
stantial  departure  from  standards  of  re¬ 
sponsible  reporting.” 

In  response  to  KBJR-tv’s  refusal  to 
disclose  several  of  its  sources  for  the 
story,  the  Council  stated:  “The  Council 
recognizes  full  well  that  in  the  gathering 
of  the  news  there  are  circumstances  in 
which  sources  cannot  be  named.  How¬ 
ever,  to  the  degree  specific  sources  are 
named,  the  report  gains  credibility;  to 
the  degree  sources  are  not  named,  the 
report  tends  to  lose  credibility,” 

The  Council  criticized  KBJR-tv  for 
failing  to  attribute  the  two  news  reports 
in  any  way  during  the  broadcasts.  “If  the 
news  organization  wished  to  protect  its 
sources,”  the  Council  said,  “then  fair¬ 
ness  and  candor  would  indicate  that  the 
news  organization  should  have  told  its 
readers  that  its  informants  did  not  wish 
to  be  identified.  This  would  have  alerted 
(viewers)  of  the  possible  inaccuracies  of 
the  report.” 

The  Council  also  criticized  the  station 
for  failing  to  include  in  the  June  13 
broadcasts  a  response  from  those 
charged  with  improper  actions,  and  said 
that  KBJR’s  offer  to  Dicklich  of  time  to 
reply  on  the  air  was  not  an  adequate  rem¬ 
edy  for  the  unsubstantiated  news  re¬ 
ports. 

In  January,  1977  the  Press  Council  ex¬ 
panded  its  purview  to  include  complaints 
against  the  broadcast  media.  Dicklich  v. 
KBJR-tv  is  the  Council’s  first  broadcast 
complaint  brought  to  a  full  hearing. 

The  Minnesota  Press  Council  is  a  pub- 
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lie  service  organization  without  legal  or 
governmental  affiliations  which  is  made 
up  of  24  members  who  hear  and  deter¬ 
mine  citizen  complaints  against  Min¬ 
nesota’s  news  organizations. 

Effects  of 
comparative 
ads  studied 

The  effectiveness  of  comparative 
advertising — ads  that  match  one  product 
against  a  specific  competitor,  either  by 
name  or  innuendo — might  be  minimal  at 
best,  says  a  Pennsylvania  State  Univer¬ 
sity  marketing  profcssor. 

Dr.  R.  Dale  Wilson,  assistant  profes¬ 
sor  of  marketing,  says  that  the  recent 
trend  in  advertising  that  features  the 
naming  of  the  opposition  has  probably 
produced  marginal  results. 

“The  general  conclusion  that  must  be 
drawn  from  the  limited  amount  of  re¬ 
search  which  has  been  conducted  thus 
far  is  that  relative  to  more  traditional 
non-comparative  forms  of  communica¬ 
tions,  comparative  advertising  is  neither 
more  nor  less  effective,”  notes  Dr.  Wil¬ 
son,  writing  in  Current  Issues  and  Re¬ 
search  in  Advertising,  published  by  the 
University  of  Michigan  Graduate  School 
of  Business  Administration. 

“While  it  does  provide  the  advertiser 
with  more  flexibility  in  copy  design,  this 
advantage  may  be  offset  by  increased 
competition,  industry  disapproval,  legal 
entanglements,  and  increased  vigilance 
from  regulatory  officials.” 

Some  basic  problems  that  can  reduce 
the  effectiveness  of  comparative  adver¬ 
tising: 

— With  more  than  one  brand  named, 
the  consumer  might  later  forget  which 
was  the  intended  “good  guy.” 

— Consumers  are  wary  of  claims,  even 
though  they  might  be  well-documented 
comparisons.  One  researcher.  Dr.  Wil¬ 
son  points  out,  found  that  there  wasn’t 
much  difference  between  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  substantiated  and  unsubstan¬ 
tiated  comparisons. 

— The  mentioning  of  another  brand 
might,  in  rare  cases,  offer  that  challenger 
free  advertising  if  the  challenger  isn’t  as 
well  known  as  “our  brand.” 

— Isolated  comparisons  might  be  ir¬ 
relevant.  It  doesn’t  matter  if  a  brand  has 
an  advantage  in  one  specific  area  if  it 
doesn’t  compare  favorably  in  other 
areas. 

Dr.  Wilson  says: 

“The  experimental  research  which  has 
been  conducted  so  far  indicates  that  the 
chances  of  implementing  a  successful 


comparative  advertising  strategy  can  be 
improved  when  ads  include  comparisons 
using  non-trivial  attributes. 

“Also,  the  strategy  can  be  improved 
with  factual  and  objective  claims  which 
are  well  documented,  moderately  inten¬ 
sive  associations  with  brands  with  which 
the  sponsor  directly  competes,  and  copy 
designs  in  which  the  sponsoring  brand  is 
mentioned  early  in  the  copy — preferably 
in  the  headlines — and  is  mentioned  often 
with  the  sponsor’s  brand  name  displayed 
prominently  so  as  to  avoid  sponsor  mis- 
identification.” 

But  he  isn’t  ready  to  predict  significant 
success,  even  with  the  best  methods  of 
comparative  advertising. 

“Simply  stated,”  he  concludes,  “the 
potential  problems  may  well  outweigh 
the  marginal  benefits  for  most  corporate 
advertisers.  Advertising  is  determined 
by  things  like  creativity,  theme,  and 
overall  competitive  strategy — not  simply 
by  comparison  with  rival  brands.” 

Yule  special  edition 
published  on  Dec.  26 

Cincinnati  Post  published  its  first 
“Christmas  Souvenir”  edition  on  De¬ 
cember  26.  (The  Post  is  not  published  on 
Sundays.) 

The  Christmas  paper,  delivered  to 
homes  on  the  morning  of  the  legal  holi¬ 
day,  was  designed  for  families  to  save, 
with  a  2  full-page  spread  for  recording 
events  and  activities  of  the  holiday. 

Other  special  features  were  the  front 
page  drawing  of  Cincinnati’s  downtown 
Fountain  Square,  a  two-page  story  for 
kids  called  “The  Frog  Prince  Reversed” 
and  several  stories  and  photos  remem¬ 
bering  the  city  in  “Christmases  past.” 

The  entire  back  page  of  the  section 
was  filled  with  color  photos  of  1977 
Christmas  decorations  around  the  town. 

The  Post  also  included  a  special 
Christmas  word  sleuth,  the  1897  New 
York  Sun  editorial  and  a  Christmas  story 
written  by  Cincinnati’s  assistant  chief  of 
police. 

A  regular  news,  sports  and  entertain¬ 
ment  section  was  included  in  the  Christ¬ 
mas  paper. 

Agency  named 
by  food  chain 

C.F.M.  Enterprises,  the  regional  fran¬ 
chisor  of  Convenient  Food  Marts  has 
named  Fessel,  Siegfriedt  &  Moeller  Ad¬ 
vertising,  Inc.,  Louisville,  as  its  advertis¬ 
ing  agency. 

C.F.M.  Enterprises  operates  primarily 
in  the  Albany,  Schenectady  and  Troy, 
N.Y.  markets. 

FS&M  also  serves  as  ad  agency  for 
Convenient  Food  Marts,  Inc.,  Chicago, 
national  franchisors  and  Convenient  In¬ 
dustries  of  America  (C.l.A.),  Louisville, 
with  stores  in  7  states. 
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UPl  veep  will  move 
to  Quincy  newspaper 

William  B.  Ketter  has  resigned  as 
vicepresident-broadcast  services  of 
United  Press  international  and  will  move 
to  the  Quincy  (Mass.)  Patnol-Ledi>er 
next  month  preparatory  to  become  gen¬ 
eral  executive/editor  of  the  newspaper. 

Ketter  is  to  succeed  Donald  C.  Wilder, 
who  will  be  taking  early  retirement.  Wil¬ 
der,  in  an  announcement  to  Patriot 
Ledger  readers,  explained  he  has  plan¬ 
ned  to  retire  this  year  after  more  than  40 
years  with  the  newspaper.  “I  think  it’s 
time  to  step  down  while  I'm  still  ahead; 
to  relieve  the  pressure  and  to  have  the 
time  to  pursue  other  matters  in  which  I 
have  long  had  an  interest." 

He  said  Ketter  would  arrive  around 
February  I  and  before  taking  over  as 
editor  will  become  familiar  with  the 
editorial  and  other  departments. 

From  1972  to  1976,  Ketter  was  head¬ 
quartered  in  Boston  as  general  executive 
in  charge  of  UPl’s  operations  in  New 
England.  He  was  named  to  his  present 
post  in  February,  1976.  Ketter,  having 
joined  UPI  in  1962  at  Omaha,  served  as 
bureau  manager  at  Lincoln,  Nebraska 
and  Lansing,  Michigan  as  well  as  re¬ 
gional  executive  in  Indiana  and  Illinois 
and  Central  Division  business  manager. 

McDonald’s  outlets 
to  distribute  papers 

McDonald’s  and  the  Norfolk  (Va.) 
Virfiinian-Pilot  and  Ledger-Star  news¬ 
papers  have  teamed  up  for  a  special 
breakfast  promotion.  For  three  weeks 
(January  23-February  13)  the  40 
McDonald’s  locations  in  Tidewater  will 
offer  the  Virginian-Pilot  to  their 
breakfast-buying  customers  each  morn¬ 
ing.  Two  hundred  Virginian-Pilots  will  be 
distributed  to  each  of  40  McDonald’s  lo¬ 
cations,  every  day  for  21  days. 
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THE  WINNERS — Top  spots  in  the  17th  annual  photojournal¬ 
ism  awards  competition  of  the  New  York  Racing  Association 
went  to  these  three  photographs.  From  left,  Richard  Drew  of  the 
Associated  Press  won  first  prize  of  $250  for  his  shot  of  jockey 
Jean  Cruquet  waving  to  signal  Seattle  Slew's  sweep  of  the 
Triple  Crown.  Middle — Robert  Walker,  New  York  Times,  cap¬ 
tured  second  prize  ($150)  for  "Racing  Habits"  as  three  nuns 
watch  an  early  morning  workout  of  Seattle  Slew  at  Belmont. 
Right — Dan  Farrell,  New  York  News,  won  third  ($100)  for 
"Thunderous  Trio."  A  special  $250  for  the  best  color  photo¬ 
graph  went  to  Barton  Silverman  for  a  New  York  Times  Mag¬ 
azine  cover  of  Steve  Cauthen. 


Press  club  formed 
in  N.W.  Indiana 

More  than  20  area  journalists  have 
formed  the  Northwest  Indiana  Press 
Club. 

The  club  presently  has  about  35  char¬ 
ter  members.  Membership  is  open  to 
print  and  broadcast  journalists  in  Lake 
and  Porter  counties  and  surrounding 
areas.  Membership  guidelines  for  jour¬ 
nalism  teachers  and  students  will  be  is¬ 
sued  shortly. 

Interested  journalists  may  write: 
Northwest  Indiana  Press  Club,  P.O.  Box 
419,  Crown  Point,  Ind.  46307 

Seybold  sells 
reference  service 

John  W.  Seybold,  president  of 
Seybold  F*ublications,  announced  the 
sale  of  the  Seybold  Data  Sheets  to  their 
editor  and  compiler,  Harold  C.  Durbin. 

Seybold  said  he  will  devote  his  efforts 
to  the  new  Seybold  Word  Processing 
Report,  The  Seybold  Report,  consulting, 
the  conducting  of  seminars  and  other 
interests. 

Durbin,  a  co-founder  of  the  Seybold 
Data  Sheets,  said  plans  are  to  continue  to 
publish  them  as  the  Durbin  Data  Sheets 
from  offices  located  in  Easton,  Pa. 


TV 

LISTINGS 

MEANS 

TV  DATA 

ROLLING  LOGS  OR  GRIDS 


ANY  WIDTH,  ANY  FONT, 
ANYPOII^SKE 

BY  DATANEWS,  DATAFEATURE, 
DataSpeed 

TV  DATA  also  includes  TV 
news,  features,  profiles,  puzzles, 
and  quizzes  —  or  complete  TV 
booklets  with  your  logo. 

TV  DATA 

(518)  792-9914 

UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE 

200  Park  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  1 001 7 
(212)557-2333 
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Monthly  page  provides  up-date 
for  ‘Living  Textbook’  material 


The  term,  “Living  Textbook,”  is  not  a 
cliche  or  a  self-serving  newspaper  indus¬ 
try  slogan  in  Baltimore. 

It's  a  monthly  page  in  the  Baltimore 
News  American  of  up-dated  instructional 
material  written  by  social  studies 
teachers  and  delivered  to  schools  at  the 
half-price  student  rate. 

The  News  American  Newspaper 
Textbook  program  also  includes  cur¬ 
riculum  enrichment  materials  for  sub¬ 
scribing  teachers.  They  get  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  activities  and  information  allied 
with  the  page. 

Thus,  the  constant  teacher  complaint 
of  out-dated  texts  and  dearth  of  books  is 
quieted.  Since  last  October,  many  Balti¬ 
more  teachers  and  thousands  of  students 
have  used  the  News  American  News¬ 
paper  Textbook  to  fulfill  curriculum 
requirements. 

Each  month  a  new  team  of  social  stud¬ 
ies  teachers  prepares  a  lead  article  on  the 
subject  of  the  month  plus  ancillary  arti¬ 
cles,  student  exercises,  cartoons,  discus¬ 
sion  questions,  puzzles  and  other  educa¬ 
tional  activities. 

The  team  also  writes  the  curriculum 
enrichment  packet.  This  contains  such 
pedagogic  necessities  as  the  rationale, 
objectives,  bibliography,  vocabulary, 
student  activities  plus  transparency  art 
and  other  classroom  aids.  The  kit  is 
printed  in  the  newspaper’s  job  shop  and 
distributed  by  mail. 

Originally,  the  project  was  presented 
by  Al  Adler,  News  American  public  rela¬ 
tions  manager  to  Dr.  Samuel  Banks, 
coordinator  of  Baltimore  city  social  stud¬ 
ies. 

The  educator  recognized  the  value  of  a 
newspaper-school  partnership  to  up-date 
and  supplement  the  materials  so  desper¬ 
ately  needed  by  budget-bound  teachers. 

The  newspaperman  recognized  the 
market  potential  for  thousands  of  sales, 
and  he  wasn't  disappointed.  The  public 
relations  value  didn't  hurt,  either. 

A  social  studies  chairperson,  Mrs. 
Jesse  Gladden,  was  appointed  to  coordi¬ 
nate  the  project.  Each  month  a  new 
committee  of  teachers  is  assigned  to 
write  the  page  and  create  the  curriculum 
enrichment  material. 

The  current  topic  is  government.  To 
date,  the  Newspaper  Textbook  page  has 
covered  state  governments,  Maryland 
executive,  and  Maryland  legislative 
function.  Future  months  will  feature 
Maryland  judicial,  local  governments, 
Baltimore  executive,  Baltimore  legisla¬ 
tive  and  Baltimore  judicial  subjects. 

Teachers  consider  The  Newspaper 
Textbook  like  manna  from  whatever 
heaven  the  teaching  fraternity  has.  It  is  a 
ready  source  of  information  and  ac¬ 
tivities  that  can  be  put  to  use  with 
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minimum  preparation.  And  with  the 
mandate  of  the  department  of  education 
administration.  The  Textbook  has  spe¬ 
cial  acceptance. 

“You  have  rendered  a  most  valuable 
community  service,”  said  Dr.  Rebecca 
E.  Carrol,  Deputy  Superintendent  of 
Baltimore  schools.  “Such  cooperation 
.  .  .  will  ensure  quality  education  for  all 
learners.” 

Assistant  Superintendent,  Thomas  R. 
Foster,  commended  the  newspaper  and 


teacher  committee  for  “a  valuable  con¬ 
tribution.” 

Dr.  Samuel  Banks,  Social  Studies 
Coordinator,  said,  “The  feedback  from 
teachers  and  administrators  has  been 
very  heartening  and  encouraging  .  .  .  We 
now  have  another  instructional  tool  to 
expand  and  intensify  critical  thinking, 
communication  and  reading  skills  .  .  .” 

From  the  newspaper’s  standpoint,  it 
has  been  an  unqualified  success  in  circu¬ 
lation,  newspaper  in  education  and  pub¬ 
lic  relations. 


API  to  hold 
design  seminar 

Two  July  seminars,  in  addition  to  the 
23  regularly  scheduled  between  Sep¬ 
tember,  1977  and  June,  1978,  were  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  American  Press  Institute 
in  Reston,  Va. 

From  July  16  to  20,  a  Newspaper  De¬ 
sign  Seminar  will  be  held  for  the  first 
time  to  explore  ways  in  which  news¬ 
papers  can  make  both  news  and  advertis¬ 
ing  columns  more  attractive  to  an  in¬ 
creasingly  visual-minded  readership. 

The  seminar  will  be  open  to  staff 


members  of  daily  newspapers  who  have 
responsibilities  relating  to  design, 
makeup  and  typography. 

From  July  23  to  28,  a  Training  the  Dis¬ 
trict  Manager  Seminar  will  be  conducted 
for  representatives  of  newspapers  with 
more  than  75,000  circulation.  Last  year’s 
inaugural  program  along  this  line  was  for 
newspapers  with  less  than  75,000  circula¬ 
tion. 

Covered  in  this  program  will  be  sales 
and  distribution  techniques  with  em¬ 
phasis  on  “training  the  trainer”  to  estab¬ 
lish  in-house  training  programs  for  dis¬ 
trict  managers  and  other  first-line  super¬ 
visors  and  training  personnel. 
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Court  rules  against  bar  on  public 
at  meetings  of  legislative  bodies 


The  Times  Herald-Record  of 
Middletown,  N.Y.  has  won  a  significant 
victory  broadening  the  effect  of  the 
state’s  one-year-old  Open  Meetings 
Law. 

In  a  unanimous  decision  of  the  state 
Supreme  Court's  Appellate  Division, 
Justice  Samuel  Rabin,  ruled  that  the  law 
applied  to  “workshop  sessions”  at 
which  public  business  is  discussed.  A 
lower  court  judge  had  ruled  that  the  law 
applied  to  just  meetings  in  which  action 
was  taken. 

The  newspaper  had  sued  the  New¬ 
burgh  City  Council  and  the  Zoning  Board 
of  Appeals  for  ejecting  two  of  its  report¬ 
ers  from  workshop  sessions.  The  appel¬ 
late  court  agreed  that  some  meetings  of 
the  ZBA  could  be  closed,  but  upheld  the 
newspaper's  position  in  the  case  of  the 
city  council. 

Rabin  wrote  that  the  lower  court's 
“narrow  view’’  had  been  used  to  cir¬ 
cumvent  the  law,  adding,  “it  is  clear  that 
there  is  a  pervasive  tendency  for  our 
public  officials  to  attempt  to  function  in 
secrecy.’’ 

Rabin  said  it  is  important  for  the  public 


FOOD  FOR  THOUGHT: 
Martin  Kern  (left)  director 
of  marketing  for  Wake- 
fern,  Inc.,  Elizabeth,  N.J. 
food  wholesaler,  talks  with 
Phil  Baker,  (center)  retail 
advertising  director  of  the 
Newark  (N.J.)  Ledger  and 
John  McMennamin,  mar¬ 
keting  research  director 
of  Norton  Simon  Commun¬ 
ications,  Inc.  The  occa¬ 
sion  was  a  presentation, 
"American  Eating:  Inside 
and  Out,"  by  the  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Bureau, 
Inc.  in  N.Y.  recently.  The 
presentation  deals  with 
patterns  in  eating  and 
shopping  and  positions 
various  kinds  of  good  out¬ 
lets  with  respect  to  each 
other. 


to  be  aware  of  every  step  of  the 
decision-making  process,  not  just  the 
final  vote. 

“Formal  acts  have  always  been  mat¬ 
ters  of  public  record,  and  the  public  has 
always  been  made  aware  of  how  its  offi¬ 
cials  voted  on  an  issue.  There  would  be 
no  need  for  this  law  if  this  was  all  the 
Legislature  intended.  Obviously,  every 
thought,  as  well  as  every  affirmative  act 
of  a  public  official  as  it  relates  to  and  is 
within  the  scope  of  one’s  official  duties  is 
a  matter  of  public  concern  ” 

Rabin  went  on  to  point  out  that  the  law 
contains  adequate  provisions  for  execu¬ 
tive  sessions  in  strictly  limited  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  said  there  was  no  need 
to  exempt  a  whole  class  of  meetings  from 
its  scope. 

The  decision  is  not  effective  in  every 
area  of  the  state,  but  officials  believe  it 
will  serve  as  a  precedent.  Newburgh  of¬ 
ficials  haven’t  decided  whether  to  ap¬ 
peal,  but  concede  they’d  probably  lose. 

The  case  was  argued  for  the  Record  by 
Rodney  A.  Richards  of  the  Endicott, 
New  York  law  firm  of  Becker,  Card, 
Levy  and  Richards. 


San  Jose  station 
acquired  by  Landmark 

Agreement  by  Landmark  Communica¬ 
tions,  Inc.,  to  purchase  television  station 
KNTV  from  Gill  Industries  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Frank  Batten,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Landmark,  and  Allen  T. 
Gilliland,  president  of  Gill  Industries. 

KNTV  is  an  ABC  affiliate  in  San  Jose, 
Calif.  The  sale  is  subject  to  approval  by 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion.  Actual  transfer  of  ownership  is  not 
expected  to  take  place  for  several 
months. 

The  purchase  price  was  not  disclosed. 

Landmark  also  operates  WTAR-tv, 
WTAR-am  and  WKEZ-fm  in  Norfolk 
and  formerly  operated  WFMY-tv  in 
Greensboro.  N.  C.  In  announcing  plans 
to  sell  the  Greensboro  station  to  Harte- 
Hanks  Newspapers,  Inc.,  in  1976,  Batten 
stated  Landmark’s  intention  “to  remain 
in  the  broadcasting  business  and  to  seek 
additional  stations  in  other  markets.” 

Gill  Industries,  in  addition  to  KNTV, 
operates  a  cable  television  system  in  San 
Jose. 

When  the  sale  is  completed,  KNTV 
will  become  part  of  Landmark’s  broad¬ 
casting  division,  headed  by  William  A. 
Gietz,  president.  Landmark  owns  daily 
newspapers  in  Norfolk  and  Roanoke, 
Greensboro,  N.  C.,  Elizabethtown,  Ky., 
and  El  Cajon,  Calif.  It  publishes  non¬ 
daily  newspapers  and  operates  commer¬ 
cial  printing  plants  in  Kentucky,  Indiana, 
Virginia  and  Maryland,  and  operates  13 
cable  television  systems  in  10  states. 

Daniels  and  Associates,  Denver, 
served  as  broker  in  the  transaction. 

Jordan  resigns 

James  J.  Jordan  has  resigned  as  the 
president  and  director  of  Batten,  Barton, 
Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc.  Jordan  also  re¬ 
signed  as  a  director  of  BBDO  Interna¬ 
tional,  Inc.,  the  parent  company. 

It  is  expected  that  a  new  president  will 
be  elected  at  the  January  23  board  of 
directors  meeting. 


SCHOUSTIC  j 
YOUTH  POLL  I 

THE  PULSE  OF  WHAT  mmA'S  ! 
YOUTH  ISTHINHING  TODAY  ! 

FOR  SAMPLES  AND  INFORMATION  CALL  COLLECT  | 
JOHN  OSENENKO,  MANAGER  212-371-1250  " 

specMfEAnmES 

NEW  YORK  TIMES  SYNDICATION  SALES  CORR  ! 
655  MADISON  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  10021  I 
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study  projects  adequate 
supply  of  news  carriers 


There  will  be  fewer  teenagers  available 
to  deliver  newspapers  for  some  decades 
ahead  according  to  United  States  Census 
projections.  However,  more  efficient  use 
of  those  in  these  age  brackets,  influx  of 
girls  into  this  hitherto  predominantly  boy 
business  and  pressures  for  conversion  to 
adult  carriers  are  emerging  factors  that 
probably  will  more  than  offset  any  boy 
shortage. 

Mindful  of  circulators  concern  for  a 
diminishing  supply  of  little  merchants, 
the  Hickey  Mitchell  Company,  news¬ 
paper  carrier  accident  insurers  in  this 
country,  asked  former  ICMA  general 
manager  Cyrus  H.  Favor  to  make  a  study 
as  to  the  seriousness  of  this  situation. 

Figures  for  this  study  are  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  Census  statistics  for  youth  10 
to  14  and  15  to  19.  This  is  a  span  two 
years  younger  and  older  than  the  usual 
12  to  17  year  old  carrier.  Thus,  the  study 
gives  a  conservative  projection  since 
population  for  both  the  younger  age 
group,  10  and  11,  and  older  ages  18  and 
19  show  less  change  over  the  years  ahead 
than  do  the  in-between  ages  of  12  to  17. 

Census  projections  show  the  number 
of  teenagers  decreasing  at  about  one  and 
a  half  percent  through  the  remainder  of 
the  70s.  The  downward  trend  started  in 
1975  when  there  were  41,405,000  teen¬ 
agers  in  this  country;  in  1977  there  were 
40,355,000,  a  diminution  of  1,050,000  or 
2.5%.  By  1980  the  Census  Bureau  ex¬ 
pects  there  will  be  38,393,000  teenagers 
10-19;  that  is  3,012,000  or  7.3%  less  than 
in  1975.  Drop  in  these  age  brackets  ac¬ 
celerates  to  about  2%  per  year  from  1980 
to  85  by  which  time  they  project  the 
population  in  these  age  brackets  to  be 
34,590,000  or  6,815,000,  16.5%,  less  than 
in  1975.  The  diminution  slows  as  it  hits 
bottom  in  1990  when  their  projection 
shows  33,753,000  ages  10-19;  this  is 
18.5%  or  7,652,000  less  in  these  age 
brackets  than  in  1975.  From  there  on  the 
number  in  these  age  brackets  gradually 
swells,  at  about  1%  per  year  until  the 
year  2000  after  which  growth  is  less 
gradual  getting  back  to  the  1975  figure 
about  2050. 

This  teenage  population  is  about 
evenly  divided  between  boys  and  girls. 
There  were  21,061,000  boys  in  1975  di¬ 
minishing  to  17,226,000  projected  for 
1990;  girls  were  20.344,000  in  1975  going 
to  16.504,000  in  1990. 

Accepting  an  estimate  of  one  million 
carriers  in  the  United  States  and  granting 
that  most  were  boys  there  would  have 
been  21  boys  for  each  route  in  the  United 
States  in  1975.  Longevity  of  carriers  var¬ 
ies  from  city  to  city  and  locality  to  local¬ 
ity  within  any  area.  Turnover  of  boys  on 
routes  might  be  two  or  three  boys  per 


year  on  a  route;  if  so,  then  in  1975  news¬ 
papers  were  using  I  out  of  10.5  or  1  out 
of  7  boys  of  these  ages.  By  1990  a  million 
routes  would  require  I  out  of  17  on  a 
route  from  a  population  of  17,226,000 
boys.  Or,  considering  above  rates  of  car¬ 
rier  turnover  1  out  of  8.6  or  1  out  of  5.7  if 
turnover  were  heavy.  Confining  carrier 
recruitment  to  boys,  alone,  would  indi¬ 
cate  manning  of  routes  seems  practical  at 
the  low  ebb  in  1990  even  though  more 
difficult  than  in  1975. 

However,  times  are  changing.  Wo¬ 
men's  liberation  has  started  a  growing 
trend  of  girls  entering  the  newspaper  car¬ 
rier  business.  Figures  above  are  for  boys 
only;  there  will  be  about  as  many  girls  as 
boys  available.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to 
expect  that  the  influx  of  girls  into  the 
newspaper  carrier  ranks  may  more  than 
offset  the  diminution  of  boys  in  available 
age  brackets. 

Meantime,  publishers  with  com¬ 
puterized  plants  are  taking  serious  inven¬ 
tory  of  their  circulation  sales  and  dis¬ 
tribution  organizations.  Early  diagnosis 
points  up  need  for  better  recruitment  and 
training  in  this  area.  This  becomes 
economically  desirable  as  single  copy 
prices  go  up  making  effort  in  this  area 
more  profitable  to  both  publisher  and 
carriers.  Thus,  it  seems  probable  that 
better  management  and  earning  power  in 
circulation  may  stabilize  carrier  turnover 
putting  less  pressure  on  and  more  effi¬ 
cient  use  of  the  pool  of  youth  in  the 
available  age  brackets. 

Then  too,  the  increasing  United  States 
Postal  Service  rates  and  deterioration  in 
service  has  caused  conversion  from  mail 
to  motor  route  subscriptions  and  di¬ 
verted  third  class  mail  circulars  into 
newspapers  as  inserts.  This  has  brought 
an  increasing  number  of  adults  into  the 
newspaper  carrier  business  as  motor 
route  drivers.  At  the  same  time,  social 
and  credit  conditions  have  encouraged 
change  from  youth  to  adult  carriers  in 
many  city  areas.  Wherever  there  is  a 
change  from  youth  to  adult  carriers  the 
number  of  available  routes  diminishes, 
an  adult  taking  over  a  group  of  smaller 
youth  routes  to  make  a  route  with  suffi¬ 
cient  adult  earnings.  Thus,  if  there  are  a 
million  routes  today  and  the  switch  to 
adults  continues  there  may  not  be  a  mil¬ 
lion  routes  available  for  youth  in  1990. 
Possibly  the  demand  for  youth  carriers 
may  not  be  as  great  in  1990  as  now,  al¬ 
though  other  factors  may  swell  or  shrink 
the  number  of  carrier  routes  then  requir¬ 
ing  staffing.  The  growing  weight  of  the 
product,  as  inserts  are  added,  and 
sophistication  of  patterns  of  distribution 
are  adding  pressure  for  the  conversion 
from  youth  to  adult  carriers. 


Thus,  it  would  seem  the  carrier  re¬ 
cruitment  outlook  justifies  investment  in 
more  expertise  but  other  reasons  than 
the  diminution  of  boys  in  the  12  to  17  age 
bracket  may  be  the  motivating  forces  in 
changes  in  future  newspaper  route 
staffing. 

Boater’s  scholarship 
to  journalism  student 

The  1977  Thomas  Fleming  Day  Scho¬ 
larship,  a  four-week  working  scholarship 
presented  each  year  by  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Engine  and  Boat  Manufac¬ 
turers  to  a  Boston  University  journalism 
student,  goes  to  Thomas  Connery  of 
Woodbury,  New  Jersey. 

The  scholarship  was  established  in 
1970  to  give  students  with  academic  ac¬ 
complishments  in  communications  a 
chance  to  get  first-hand  experience  in 
boating  journalism  and  public  relations. 
The  award,  named  after  the  founding 
editor  of  The  Rudder,  America’s  first 
boating  publication,  consists  of  a  grant  of 
$500  and  a  month  of  field  work  handling 
publicity  in  conjunction  with  the  New 
York  National  Boat  Show.  January 
14-22,  1978. 

He  began  working  right  after  Christ¬ 
mas  on  pre-show  publicity  and  during  the 
show  was  working  in  the  Boat  Show 
Press  Room  at  the  Coliseum  to  assist  the 
media. 

A  graduate  of  the  University  of  Con¬ 
necticut,  with  a  B.A.  degree  in  political 
science  and  business  administration 
(1%9),  Connery  worked  up  until  last 
year  for  the  Connecticut  Justice  Com¬ 
mission  as  a  filed  representative  in  the 
Law  Enforcement  and  Organized  Crime 
Division.  He  enrolled  as  a  graduate  stu¬ 
dent  at  Boston  University  to  earn  a  mas¬ 
ters  degree  in  journalism  and  hopes  to 
find  a  position  in  public  communications 
when  he  graduates  in  May  of  1978. 

In  addition  to  working  as  a  part-time 
reporter  for  the  Daily  Transcript,  De¬ 
dham.  Massachusetts,  he  likes  writing 
features  about  a  variety  of  subjects. 

Summer  promotes 

James  T.  Smith  has  been  named 
executive  vicepresident  of  Sumner,  Inc., 
Advertising,  Marketing  and  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Agency;  it  was  announced  in  At¬ 
lanta. 

Sumner,  Inc.  handles  all  marketing, 
print  and  broadcast  advertising,  and  pub¬ 
lic  relations  for  European  Health  Spas 
and  Husky  Industries  in  North  America, 
among  others.  European  Health  Spas  is 
the  nation's  largest  chain  of  physical  fit¬ 
ness  centers  for  women  and  men.  Husky 
Industries  is  the  nation’s  second  largest 
manufacturer  and  is  the  nation's  leading 
exporter  of  charcoal  briquets.  With 
headquarters  located  in  Northeast  At¬ 
lanta,  Sumner,  Inc.  was  founded  in  1974 
by  Lissa  M.  Sumner. 
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Weekly  editor 


The  nugget  meter 

Stuck  away  in  the  Northwest  corner  of 
the  country  is  the  city  of  Nome,  Alaska, 
a  bustling  frontier  town  of  3,(XX)  people, 

1 1  bars,  10  churches,  and  a  newspaper, 
the  Nome  Nufifiel,  which  proudly  pro¬ 
claims  that  it  is  published  daily  except 
Monday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  Satur¬ 
day,  and  Sunday. 

The  publisher  of  the  Nugget  is  Albro 
Gregory,  a  gentleman  in  his  50’s  whose 
full  beard  and  snow  white  hair  are  always 
topped  by  a  baseball  cap.  He  went  north 
eight  years  ago  because,  among  other 
things,  Nome  was  not  cluttered  up  with 
such  big  city  refinements  as  concrete 
streets,  concrete  sidewalks,  and  parking 
meters. 

Albro  liked  it  that  way  and  he  ranted 
and  raved  in  his  editorial  columns  when 
the  city  paved  5  of  the  300  miles  of  road 
in  Northwest  Alaska.  Then  he  predicted 
that  this  was  the  end  of  an  era  when  the 
city  tore  up  the  boardwalks  on  Front 
Street  and  replaced  them  with  concrete 
sidewalks. 

And  then  came  talk  of  parking  meters 
and  Albro  came  out  slugging.  He  fought 
hard  and  the  talk  died  down  and  every¬ 
thing  sort  of  went  back  to  normal,  with 
the  city  fathers  getting  on  to  other  mat¬ 
ters  and  Albro  busily  overseeing  the  kids 
who  got  30tZ  from  the  tourists  for  a  copy 
of  the  Nugget. 

And  then  one  day,  after  the  furor  had 
died  away  completely,  Albro  looked  out 
the  window  of  his  office  and  saw  a 
workman  tearing  a  hole  in  the  only  good 
piece  of  concrete  sidewalk  in  the  whole 
block.  He  went  out  to  investigate:  He 
and  only  he  was  the  custodian  of  that 
particular  piece  of  cement. 

“What  the  hell  are  you  doing?” 
“We’re  installing  a  device  to  count  the 
number  of  cars  going  up  and  down  on 
Front  Street,”  the  workman  replied. 
“What  for?” 

“We’re  takmg  a  survey,  that’s  what 
for.”  The  workman  smiled,  took  a  drag 
on  his  cigarette,  and  hit  the  switch  on  his 
jackhammer.  Any  further  questions 
Albro  may  have  had  were  drowned  in  the 
noise  and  he  went  away,  satisfied. 

Came  the  weekend  and  Albro  took  off 
for  the  country.  The  workman  stayed  in 
town  and  finished  his  Job;  installing  a 
parking  meter,  just  one,  in  front  of  the 
Nugget  office. 

Albro  saw  it  for  the  first  time  when  he 
drove  to  work  on  Monday  morning.  He 
thought  it  was  pretty  funny  and  walked 
around  it  and  kicked  it  a  few  times.  He 
checked  the  street  to  see  if  there  were 
any  more  of  the  contraptions  and  then 
took  a  picture  of  his  car  parked  at  the 
meter.  Then  Albro  retired  to  his  office, 
pondering  the  lead  on  his  next  editorial. 


By  Patrick  Clark 


Who  should  be  watching  all  this  from 
their  perch  behind  the  Bering  Sea  Saloon 
but  the  mayor,  the  city  manager,  and  the 
third  conspirator,  the  police  chief.  As 
soon  as  Albro  disappeared  inside  the 
building,  the  police  chief  got  in  his  car 
and  drove  up  beside  Albro’s.  He  got  out 
and  walked  over  to  the  meter. 

Sure  enough,  the  red  flag  was  up. 

The  police  chief  walked  over  to  Al¬ 
bro’s  car  and  assumed  Traffic  Cop  Posi¬ 
tion  #1,  which  is  the  one  where  he  puts 
his  right  foot  on  the  bumper,  takes  his 
book  out  of  his  hip  pocket,  wets  his 
thumb,  and  proceeds  to  write  out  a  park¬ 
ing  violation. 

Well,  by  this  time  the  mayor  and  the 
city  manager  had  moved  in  for  a  closer 
look  and  were  urging  the  chief  to  Traffic 
Cop  Position  #2,  which  is  when  he  leans 
over  the  fender  and  puts  the  ticket  under 
the  windshield  wiper.  The  mayor  and  the 
city  manager  roared  their  approval. 

Matter  of  fact,  they  roared  so  loud  that 
Albro  heard  them.  He  looked  out  the 
window  and  immediately  got  the  drift  of 
what  was  happening.  He  went  tearing 
out  of  the  office  and  proclaimed  a  citi¬ 
zen’s  arrest  on  the  police  chief  for  being 
double  parked.  The  mayor  and  city  man¬ 
ager  he  signed  up  as  witnesses. 

After  a  bit  of  haggling  and  political  in 
fighting,  the  mayor  demanded  calm  and 
declared  that  he  was  going  to  take  some 
executive  action.  He  based  his  decision 
on  the  fact  that  the  courts  were  over¬ 
loaded  in  town,  considering  that  he  and 
the  judge  wanted  to  get  away  for  a  little 
fishing  sometime  soon,  and  the  two  cases 
would  probably  drag  on  through  the 
courts  anyway. 

Plus  which,  he  himself  was  signed  up 
as  a  witness  and  he  thought  he  remem¬ 
bered  hearing  somewhere  that  you  didn’t 
have  to  testify  against  yourself  if  you 


didn’t  want  to.  So  the  mayor  did  the  only 
thing  he  could  under  the  circumstances. 

He  dismissed  both  cases  and  bought 
the  first  round. 

Weekly,  shopper 
have  new  owners 

Sale  of  the  White  Mountain  Indepen¬ 
dent,  a  6,000  paid  circulation  weekly  and 
the  Independent  Shopper  with  1 1 ,500 
free  coverage  in  the  St.  Johns,  Show 
Low,  Springerville,  Pinetop,  Lakeside 
and  areas  of  the  White  Mountains  of 
Arizona,  was  announced  January  I  by 
Victor  and  Geraldine  Dittmar.  Dittmar 
will  remain  on  the  newspaper  staff  under 
the  new  ownership. 

Purchasers  were  Donovan  and  Ruth 
Kramer  of  Casa  Grande  Valley  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  publishers  of  the  daily  Casa 
Grande  Dispatch  and  four  weeklies: 
Coolidfie  Examiner,  Eloy  Enterprise, 
Florence  Reminder  and  Blade  Tribune, 
and  Gila  Bend  Herald,  all  in  Arizona. 

Kramer,  before  purchasing  the  Casa 
Grande  Dispatch,  fifteen  years  ago,  was 
associated  with  his  father,  Verle  V. 
Kramer,  for  fifteen  years  in  publishing 
the  Fairhury  Blade,  Fairbury,  III.  Verle 
Kramer  was  president  of  the  National 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  in 
1%8.  Donovan  Kramer  was  presented 
the  Master  Editor-Publisher  award  by 
the  Arizona  Newspapers  Association  in 
1976. 

The  transaction  was  consummated  by 
the  firm  of  Newspaper  Properties,  Mesa, 
Arizona,  Dean  D.  Sellers  and  Robert  T. 
Houk,  brokers. 

New  affiliation 

The  newspaper-research  unit  of  Colin 
Hockstein  Co.,  which  is  operated  by 
John  Morton,  has  become  affiliated  with 
John  Muir  &  Co.,  61  Broadway  in  New 
York  City.  Morton,  who  publishes  a 
monthly  Newspaper  Newsletter,  will 
remain  at  1055  Thomas  Jefferson  St. 
N.W.,  in  Washington,  D.C. 


management  consultants 
specializing  in  executive  recruitment 

With  more  than  twelve  years  experience  in  the  newspaper 
industry,  Carl  Youngs  and  Mike  Walker  have  assisted  companies  of  all 
sizes  in  recruiting  management  personnel. 

For  a  confidential  discussion  of  your  hiring  needs,  call:  312-693-7021. 


CHICAGO  O'HARE  INTERNATIONAL  TRANSPORTATION  CENTER— SUITE  103 
6300  RIVER  ROAD,  ROSEMONT  ILLINOIS  60018 
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J  UE, 

onVfryfA 


TheBest 

Gannett. 


Chosen  from  the  year’s  proudest  effort  among  the 
73  Gannett  newspapers.  Nearly  2,000  entries  in  all. 

Judged  by  a  panel  of  newspeople  of  national 
reputation.  Editors,  reporters,  educators  in 
journalism. 

Selected  as  The  Best  of  Gannett  for  news  cover¬ 
age,  for  overall  newspaper  content,  for  public 
service. 

The  real  rewards  for  such  good  works  must  come 
from  the  readers,  but  news  staffers  need  professional 
recognition,  too.  So  The  Best  of  Gannett  awards  were 
established  to  showcase  the  excellence  spread 
through  Gannett’s  World  of  Different  Newspapers. 

This  year’s  judges:  Neale  Copple,  director  of  the  University 
of  Nebraska’s  School  of  Journalism;  Wes  Gallagher,  retired 
president  of  The  Associated  Press;  Nancy  Hicks,  Washing¬ 
ton  journalist  and  board  member  of  the  Institute  for 
Journalism  Education  at  Berkeley;  Ron  Martin,  editor  of  Us 
magazine  and  formerly  managing  editor  of  the  Miami 
Herald,  the  Rochester  Democrat  &  Chronicle  and  Cocoa 
TODAY;  Robert  C.  Maynard,  formerly  of  The  Washington 
Post  and  now  head  of  the  Institute  for  Journalism  Educa¬ 
tion;  Jack  Scott,  president  of  the  Gannett  Foundation. 

This  year’s  winners: 

THE  BEST  in  news  coverage— Roger  Hedges  and 
Sharen  Johnson  of  Gannett  News  Service  bureaus  in 
Springfield,  III.  and  Washington,  for  their  exposure  of 
irregularities  in  the  use  of  state-owned  airplanes. 

THE  BEST  In  newspaper  content— The  Chronicle  Tri¬ 
bune  at  Marion,  Ind.  for  overall  coverage— from  blizzards  to 
sports,  from  obits  to  color  news  photos.  The  work 
prompted  one  judge  to  conclude;  “A  newspaper  that  size 
has  no  business  being  that  good.”  The  Chronicle  Tribune 
circulation  is  26,000. 

THE  BEST  in  public  serv/ca- The  Journal  and  Courier  at 
Lafayette,  Ind.  for  its  investigative  reporting  of  police 
department  corruption  and  editorial  leadership  in  seeking 
solutions. 

THE  BEST  in  news  categories,  first  place  in  each— 

Spot  News:  Mike  Shore,  Rochester,  N.  Y  Times-Union,  for 
"Four  Hours  with  a  Gunman,”  in  which  he  chronicled  his 
four  hours  as  a  volunteer  hostage. 

Staff  Coverage:  Westchester-Rockland,  N.Y  newspa¬ 
pers  for  coverage  of  the  "Son  of  Sam”  capture,  the  New 
York  City  blackout  and  a  mass  shooting  in  New  Rochelle. 


Feature  Photography:  The  Camden,  N.J.  Courier-Post, 
for  "It’s  a  Long  Way  Up,”  showing  a  very  small  girl  trying  to 
reach  the  nose  of  a  very  tail  horse. 

Investigative /In-Depth  Reporting:  Marsha  Stanley  and 
Dick  Cooper  of  the  Rochester,  N.Y.  Times-Union  for  un¬ 
covering  county  insurance  commission  pay-off  to  party 
faithful. 

Graphics:  Guam  Sunday  News  for  brilliant  color  graph¬ 
ics  in  Islander,  its  Sunday  magazine. 

Color  Photography:  Ed  Breen,  Marion,  Ind.  Chronicle 
Tribune,  for  color  coverage  on  the  blizzard  of  January, 
1977. 

Spot  News  Photography:  John  Costello,  El  Paso,  Tex. 
Times,  for  his  photograph  of  a  grieving  military  widow. 

Feature  Writing:  Robert  L.  King,  Camden,  N.J.  Courier- 
Post,  for  feature  "Only  Home  for  Two  Teens,”  the  story  of 
two  brothers  who  have  spent  their  lives  in  a  hospital. 

Editorial  Writing:  Joseph  Panella,  Camden,  N.J. 
Courier-Post,  for  "What  Price  Racial  Justice?  ”  dealing  with 
the  Alan  Bakke  case. 

Columns:  Dick  Dougherty,  Rochester,  N.Y  Times-Union, 
for  “Cops  Under  Stress,”  the  story  of  an  "uptight  cop.” 

Business /Consumer  Reporting:  Lee  Melsek,  Fort 
Myers,  Fla.  News-Press,  for  his  investigation  of  inconsis¬ 
tencies  in  auto  body  repair  prices. 

Specialty  Reporting:  Sally  Bly,  Salem,  Ore.  Statesman 
Journal,  for  "An  Alternative  to  Mastectomy?  ”  a  straight¬ 
forward  discussion  of  a  sensitive  subject. 

Sports:  Jerry  Miller,  Marion,  Ind.  Chronicle  Tribune,  who 
paced  the  comprehensive  coverage  of  the  Indy  500  for  his 
own  newspaper  and  for  all  members  of  the  Gannett  News 
Service. 

t 

We  are  proud  of  the  winners  and  the  runners-up  .  . . 
proud  of  those  who  tried  to  win  . . .  and  proud  of  the 
groupwide  efforts  to  win  both  recognition  for  profes¬ 
sionalism  and  results  for  readers.  For  a  sampling  of 
winners,  write:  The  Best  of  Gannett,  Gannett  Co., 
Inc.,  Lincoln  Tower,  Rochester,  N.Y  14604. 


Gannett 

A  World  of  Different  Newspapers 


Newspeople  in  the  news 


Annk  Goldman,  editor  of  the  St. 
Petershiirf’  Times  Sunday  magazine.  The 
Horidian,  since  1973 — named  assistant 
to  the  editor.  New  Floridian  editor  is 
Jldy  Skdokman  and  Robert  Jenkins — 
appointed  to  the  new  post  of  managing 
editor  of  the  magazine.  Sedgeman  has 
been  TV  critic  and  Jenkins  formerly  was 
wire  editor. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Don  Pride — appointed  state  editor  of 
the  St.  Petersburg  Times.  He  is  former 
chief  of  the  paper's  Tallahassee  bureau. 

*  *  * 

Arthl  r  Ochs  Sulzberger,  publisher  of 
the  New  York  Times — elected  chairman 
of  the  Fresh  Air  Fund,  a  non-profit 
agency  providing  summer  vacations  for 
New  York  City’s  needy  children.  The 
fund  originally  was  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  Fresh  Air  Fund. 

Harry  Beery — to  senior  editor/ 
technology  for  Newsday,  Long  Island 
and  will  supervise  present  newsroom 
electronic  operations  as  well  as  be  chief 
editorial  representative  for  future  elec¬ 
tronic  planning  and  implementation. 

*  ^  ^ 

Edward  L.  Fike,  executive  assistant  to 
the  editor,  San  Dief>o  (Calif.)  Union — 
named  editorial  page  editor.  Edward 
Nichols,  associate  editor — appointed 
editor  of  Today's  World,  the  Union’s 
Sunday  opinion  section. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Paul  D.  Hess,  local  news  editor  of  the 
Valley  News  Dispatch,  News  Ken¬ 
sington,  Pa. — named  managing  editor. 
The  post  was  vacant. 

*  ♦  * 

Russell  W.  Ford — named  circulation 
director  of  the  Idaho  Statesman,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Jake  Torrey — retired. 

♦  *  * 

Ellen  Fleysher,  WCBS-tv  newswo- 
man  and  former  reporter  for  the  New 
York  Daily  News — named  Deputy  Com¬ 
missioner  for  Public  Information  of  the 
New  York  City  police  department. 


Thomas  L.  Berner — named  assistant 
circulation  manager  of  the  Reno  Evening 
Gazette,  and  Larry  E.  Imoe — named  as¬ 
sistant  circulation  manager  of  the 
Nevada  State  Journal. 

*  *  ♦ 

Andy  Harteveld— joined  the  Wash- 
inpton  Post  as  post-press  production 
manager  from  assistant  production  man¬ 
ager  at  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

*  * 

Management  promotions  at  the  John¬ 
son  City  (Tenn.)  Press-Chronicle  are 
those  of  Tim  P.  Jones — to  general  man¬ 
ager  of  Press  Inc.,  the  parent  company 
operating  the  newspaper  and  its  af¬ 
filiates,  and  John  A.  Jones — to  editor- 
in-chief  of  the  newspaper. 

Carl  A.  Jones,  publisher,  announced 
the  promotions  of  two  of  his  sons,  both 
of  whom  have  had  extensive  experience 
in  their  respective  fields.  Tim  Jones  has 
been  with  Press  Inc.  since  June  of  1968, 
and  John  A.  Jones  a  former  reporter  and 
Capitol  Hill  correspondent  for  the 
Nashville  Banner,  returned  to  Johnson 
City  in  1972  as  Sunday  editor  of  the 
newspaper.  He  had  been  with  the  news¬ 
paper  from  1966  to  1969  in  editorial 
capacities. 


Craig  R.  Hume — named  Washington 
correspondent  for  the  Atlanta  Constitu¬ 
tion.  At  23,  he  is  one  of  the  youngest 

correspondents  in  the  capital. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Barbara  McHam — appointed  vicepres¬ 
ident,  administration  for  The  Villafte 
Voice,  New  York  City,  from  general 
manager. 

*  ♦  * 

Joe  Craig — from  the  Beloit  (Wis.) 
News  to  classified  advertising  manager 
of  Champaipn-Urbana  (HI.)  News 
Gazette,  succeeding  Robert  Lankeord 
— resigned.  Ben  F.  Crackel — promoted 
to  general  advertising  manager,  succeed¬ 
ing  LexJ.  Bullock — retired. 


Publishers  across  America  are  discovering  the  Rob  Reed  Effect. 

It's  an  upswing  in  display  linage  It's  big  gains  in  classified  It's 
new  life  in  the  circulation  department. 

It's  one-of-a-kind  staff  training  that  goes  beyond  workshops — to 
support  your  people  for  weeks  and  months  to  come. 

It  starts  with  a  phone  call. 

313/665-9632 


1815  Independence  Blvd 

Ann  Arbor,  Michigan  48104 

Consulting  Associate  to  Humanics,  Inc. 
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Martin  Northway — promoted  to  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Brown  County  Demo¬ 
crat,  Nashville,  Indiana. 

♦  *  * 

George  Skelton — Los  Angeles  Times 
political  writer — to  chief  of  the  Times’ 
Sacramento  bureau,  succeeding  Thomas 
J.  Goee — moved  to  the  new  Times 
bureau  in  San  Diego  as  chief. 

♦  *  * 

Jason  K.  Warden — appointed  national 
advertising  manager  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Herald  E.xaminer.  He  was  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  manager. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Louis  M.  Thompson,  Jr.  assistant 
White  House  press  secretary  during  the 
Ford  administration — named  director  of 
public  affairs  for  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Home  Builders. 

*  *  ♦ 

W.  J.  Pennington,  president  of  the 
Seattle  Times — selected  First  Citizen  of 
1977  by  the  Seattle-King  County  Board 
of  Realtors  for  outstanding  service  to  the 
community. 

:fc  *  * 

James  A.  Hail  II — to  managing  editor 
of  the  Junction  City  (K.ans.)  Daily  Union 
from  the  Bradenton  (Fla.)  Herald.  He 
replaces  Au,stin  Farley. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Robert  C.  Beauregard  Jr. — named 
city  circulation  manager  of  the  Worces¬ 
ter  (Mass.)  Telegram  and  Gazette. 

afe  « 

John  S.  Miller,  former  editor  of  the 
Nevada  Appeal,  Carson  City — named 
editorial  page  editor  of  the  Reno  Evening 
Gazette.  Miller  has  recently  been  publi¬ 
cation  specialist  in  the  Washoe  County 
School  District,  Reno. 

♦  *  * 

Robert  H.  Saehlofe — promoted  to 
general  manager  of  the  Kingston  (N.Y.) 
Daily  Freeman  from  assistant  general 
manager. 

♦  *  * 

Royce  Johnson,  manager  of  general 
accounting  for  the  Chicago  Sun-Times 
and  Daily  News — named  assistant  con¬ 
troller. 

9|C  *  ♦ 

Chester  Kneli.er,  advertising  special 
projects  manager  of  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin — retired  December  31  iifter  W/z 
years  with  the  newspaper.  He  has  held  a 
number  of  other  positions  including  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  manager.  Kneller  has 
spent  more  than  47  years  in  the  news¬ 
paper  industry,  including  advertising 
sales  and  management  positions  with  the 
New  York  Times,  Washington  Post, 
Chicago  Daily  News,  San  Francisco 
News  and  New  Orleans  Item. 

*  *  * 

Art  Schuler — promoted  to  assistant 
classified  advertising  manager  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  Times  and  Evening  Indepen¬ 
dent.  Schuler  joined  the  Times  and  Inde¬ 
pendent  last  year  after  almost  18  years 
with  Reuben  Donnelley  Co. 
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Barbara  J.  Vroman,  city 
editor  of  the  Pottstown 
(Pa.)  /Mercury  since  Au¬ 
gust,  1975,  has  been 
named  managing  editor, 
a  post  vacant  since  Robert 
J.  Urban  was  promoted  to 
editor  a  year  ago.  Vroman 
was  women's  editor  of  the 
Coatesville  (Pa.)  Record 
for  a  year  before  joining 
the  Mercury  in  1971  as  a 
general  assignment  repor¬ 
ter.  She  was  a  police  re- 

forter  for  a  year,  and  her 
usband,  John  E.  Vroman, 
is  a  Pottstown  patrolman. 
Moving  into  Vroman's 
former  post  is  assistant 
city  editor  Charles  H. 
Pitchford,  with  William  E. 
March,  local  news  editor, 
has  been  promoted  to  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor. 


Fred  Dickey,  Sunday 
editor  of  the  San  Jose 
(Calif.)  Mercury  News  for 
seven  years,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  editor  of  the  Oak¬ 
land  (Calif.)  Tribune.  He 
took  over  as  head  of  the 
editorial  and  news  de¬ 
partments  January  16. 
Prior  to  his  post  at  San 
Jose,  Dickey  was  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Livermore 
(Calif.)  Herald  and  News. 
The  Oakland  appointment 
was  announced  by  G. 
Gordon  Strong,  publisher. 


Frank  A.  Aukofer  of  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the 
National  Press  Club  in 
Washington.  Aukofer,  who 
joined  the  Journal  in  1960 
as  a  general  assignment 
reporter  specializing  in 
civil  rights,  transferred  to 
the  Washington  bureau  in 
1970.  The  National  Press 
Club's  meetings  often 
serve  as  forums  for  major 
newsmakers  and  political 
figures. 


Bii.i.  NkwhiciGINc;  is  the  new  publisher 
of  the  Ottawa  (Ont.)  Citizen,  succeeding 
retiring  publisher  R.  W.  Southam,  who 
held  the  post  for  the  last  14  years,  con¬ 
tinuing  a  family  tradition  dating  back  to 
1897.  Newbigging  began  at  the  Edmon¬ 
ton  Journal  in  1957  and  became  South- 
am’s  assistant  at  the  Citizen  in  1973  and 
general  manager  in  1975. 

^  tic 

Jamks  E.  Fii/gkrai.i),  controller  and 
assistant  to  the  general  manager  of  News- 
day — became  assistant  general  manager 
of  the  Long  Island  newspaper  January  I . 

John  Wii.is,  who  had  been  assistant 
controller — became  controller,  and  Dkn- 
Nis  O'Lkary,  also  an  assistant  controller 
— named  manager  of  project  develop¬ 
ment,  systems  engineering  and  data 
processing. 

*  *  * 

Four  promotions  at  the  Canton  (Ohio) 
Repository  include:  Steven  C.  Lake, 
retail  advertising  manager — to  advertis¬ 
ing  director.  Patrick  Barthel — named 
to  succeed  Lake.  Barthel  has  been  on  the 
retail  sales  staff.  Harry  Z.  Pappa.s — 
named  classified  advertising  manager 
from  salesperson.  Karen  F.  Polen — 
promoted  from  classified  sales  staff  to 
phone  room  supervisor. 
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Mary  Ann  Tortorii.i.i),  who  was 
named  promotion  manager  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  October  I — appointed 
promotion  director. 

♦  *  5i! 

Lucy  Garrhtson — named  research 
manager  of  the  Austin  (Tex.)  Anierican- 
Statesman.  She  was  director  of  market¬ 
ing  and  research  for  Bell  Telephone  in 
Philadelphia  and  has  served  as  professor 
of  social  anthropology  at  Temple  Uni¬ 
versity. 

*  *  * 

Two  Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  editors  have 
been  promoted  to  new  positions: 

David  M.  Smiiii,  managing  editor  of 
the  Rockford  (ill.)  Reizister-Repnhiic — 
named  editor  of  the  Richland  (Ind.) 
Palladiion-ltein.  The  position  had  been 
vacant. 

Katiiarini;  Moork,  city  editor  of  the 
Register- Republic — named  to  succeed 
Smith  as  managing  editor. 


^oAn  rjd, 

Expertise  in  Handling 

Media 

Ownership  Changes 

(919)  782-3131 

BOX  17127  RALEIGH,  N.C.  27609 

72  Years  Nation-Wide  Personal  Service 


Lou  Garcia  has  been 
appointed  United  Press  In¬ 
ternational  general  news- 
picture  editor  for  South 
America.  He  transfers  to 
Buenos  Aires  from  Paris, 
where  he  has  been  picture 
editor.  While  in  Paris, 
Garcia  covered  many 
major  news  events  in 
Europe,  Africa  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  Garcia  first 
worked  for  West  Virginia 
newspapers  before  joining 
UPl  in  Atlanta  in  1972 
and  is  fluent  in  English, 
Spanish,  French,  and  Por¬ 
tuguese  languages. 


In  Newspaper  Keseaivh 

M0R=  Experience 

fo  get  the  most  tor  your  research 
dollar,  vou  need  Market  Opinion 
Research,  the  newspaper  research 
firm  with  over  3h  years  of  experi¬ 
ence. 

When  vouconfacf  MOR  foracircu- 
lafion,  market  or  editorial  study,  all 
the  best  of  this  experience  works  for 
you. 

l  or  insfance,  we'll  evaluafe  market 
trends  hcforc  designing  your  re¬ 
search  project  —  it's  a  necessarv'  first 
step  in  understanding  your  situation 
and  your  tme  research  needs. 

find  out  more  about  how  MOR 
experience  has  helped  newspapers 
and  magazines  in  over  40  markets. 
Call  Lisa  Nielsen,  Senior  Media 
Anaivst,  or  I  rederick  Currier,  Presi¬ 
dent,  toll-free  at  iSOO  ,S21-04S2.  In 
Canada  call  |ohn  (ieffken,  Canadian 
Opinion  Research  Ltd.,  in  Lorontoat 
41h  .ShS-0135. 


MARKET  OPINION 
RESEARCH 

28  West  Adams 
Detroit,  Michigan  48226 


Newspeople  in  the  news 


WiiiiAM  G.  Wii  iiAMs.  correspondent 
in  charge  for  Associated  Press  at  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pennsylvania — named  director  of 
public  relations  of  the  Pennsylvania  Re¬ 
publican  State  Committee  effective 
January  1.  He  will  be  replaced  at  AP  by 
Rohkrt  Daorchak  of  the  Philadelphia 
bureau. 

♦  *  * 

Ronai.o  C.  Poi.K  Sr. — named  produc¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Glendale  (Calif.) 
New.s-Press,  Bnrhank  Daily  Review  and 
the  Star  publications.  Polk,  a  retired 
U.S.  Army  career  soldier,  entered  the 
University  of  Texas,  El  Paso,  majoring 
in  art  and  education  when  he  returned 
from  Vietnam.  Since  then  he  joined  Ad 
.Service  Publications  in  the  City  of  Indus¬ 
try  and  also  has  been  production  man¬ 
ager  for  Highlander  Publications. 

*  ♦  * 

Staff  appointments  at  the  San  Angelo 
(Tex.)  Standard-Times  include: 

CuARi.Es  A.  Lyons — named  public  af¬ 
fairs  and  research  manager.  He  previ¬ 
ously  was  assistant  managing  editor  for 
the  Ou’o.v.vo  (Mich.)  Arffus-Press  and 
Sunday  editor  of  the  Ypsilanti  (Mich.) 
Press. 

Ron  O.  Cook — named  assistant  to  the 
publisher  and  responsible  for  all  graphics 
and  design  elements  of  the  paper.  He 
formerly  was  with  a  Dallas  design  agen¬ 
cy. 

Ju)Y  Sholsh — named  assistant  man¬ 
ager  for  public  affairs  and  research  from 
radio  station  KBGG  in  Merkel,  Texas, 
where  she  was  in  advertising  sales. 

♦  *  * 

Don  W.  Shari'e,  managing  editor  since 
1973 — to  new  post,  executive  editor. 
New  Haven  Jonrnal-Coarier.  Wii.i.iam  T. 
Gi  TURiE,  executive  sports  editor,  Joar- 
nal-Conrier  and  Register — to  managing 
editor,  Journal-Courier.  Rick  Ooermati, 
sports  editor.  Register — given  expanded 
responsibilities  for  coordination/schedul¬ 
ing  both  newspapers.  Robert  W.  Grang¬ 
er,  assistant  managing  editor.  Journal- 
Courier — to  news  editor.  John  O.  Bailey 
— to  special  projects  editor;  James  H. 
Atkinson — city  editor;  and  Bruce  Hen¬ 
derson — assistant  city  editor,  all  three, 
Journal-Courier. 

^  ^ 

James  Smith — appointed  Sunday  editor 
of  the  Passaic  (N.J.)  Herald-News.  He 
joined  the  newspaper  in  1970  as  a  repor¬ 
ter  and  has  served  as  copy  editor  and 
assistant  city  editor. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Robert  E.  Boc/kiewicz — named 
Springfield  (111.)  bureau  chief  of  the  St. 
Loais  Globe -Democrat.  He  was  Jeffer¬ 
son  City,  Missouri  bureau  chief  six 
years,  and  this  year  as  visiting  faculty 
member  was  city  editor  of  the  Columbia 
Missourian  at  the  University  of  Missouri 
School  of  Journalism. 


Carl  Thompson  (right),  son  of  the 
late  Miami  Herald  columnist  Larry 
Thompson,  receives  a  plaque  from 
Herald's  Gene  Miller  during  dedica¬ 
tion  ceremonies  for  the  Larry  and 
Penny  Thompson  Memorial  Park 
Campground,  named  in  memory  of 
Carl's  parents.  The  plaque  quotes  a 
1956  Thompson  column,  emphasizing 
the  need  for  more  parks. 

Alered  Gittrich — recently  named 
assistant  to  the  circulation  director  of  the 
Newark  (N.J.)  Star-Ledper.  He  was 
formerly  with  the  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dis¬ 
patch  as  circulation  director  and  before 
that  with  the  defunct  Suffolk  Sun,  Long 
island. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Clark  Hoyt,  former  news  editor  for 
the  Knight-Ridder  Newspapers  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau — named  business  news 
editor  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  replac¬ 
ing  Tom  Hennessy,  acting  business 
news  editor — moved  to  an  assistant  city 
editor.  Hoyt  was  with  the  Free  Press 
covering  Michigan  politics  before  mov¬ 
ing  to  Washington  in  1970. 

*  ♦  * 

Eugene  Keating — named  ad  sales 
manager  for  Newspapers  Inc.,  a  Journal 
Co.  subsidiary  publishing  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  and  Sentinel. 

*  *  * 

William  L.  Seymour,  formerly  with 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  and  most  recently 
news  service  editor  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Times-Washington  Post  news  service — 
joined  the  Jackson  (Miss.)  Clarion- 
Ledger  as  managing  editor. 

9)e  :)c 

Dave  Osborn,  advertising  director  of 
the  Las  Vegas  Review-Journal — 
promoted  to  general  manager  of  the  Car- 
son  City  (Nev.)  Appeal. 

*  * 

Ann  Merriman,  associate  editor, 
Richmond  (Va.)  News  Leader — elected 
secretary  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Editorial  Writers.  She  is  the  first  woman 
to  hold  an  elected  office  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion. 


Chris  Wallace,  former  Boston  Globe 
reporter — shifted  by  NBC  News  from 
New  York  to  Washington,  to  cover  the 
Pentagon  as  a  national  correspondent. 
He  is  son  of  Mike  Wallace  of  CBS-TV’s 
“60  Minutes”  program. 

William  Blase,  reporter,  Bristol 
(Conn.)  Press — resigned  to  join  United 
Press  International.  Prior  to  joining  The 
Press  two  years  ago,  he  was  a  reporter, 
defunct  Hartford  Times. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Two  Jamestown  (N.Y.)  Post-Journal 
executives  have  been  promoted:  Roland 
W.  Schultz,  classified  advertising 
manager — named  advertising  director, 
replacing  Joe  McDermott — named  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  The  Farm  News,  a 
monthly  publication  covering  Iowa. 

Schultz  has  been  with  the  newspaper 
since  1956,  and  McDermott  joined  the 
Ogder  Newspapers,  Inc.  group  in  1972 
when  the  company  purchased  the  Webs¬ 
ter  City  (Iowa)  Freeman-Journal  where 
he  was  advertising  director. 

*  *  * 

Albert  C.  Smith  III,  publisher  of  the 
weekly  Princeton  (W.Va.)  Times — 
named  associate  publisher  of  the  daily 
Pittsburg  (Calif.)  Post-Dispatch.  Smith 
has  been  replaced  in  Princeton  by  Rick 
Nofesinger,  former  classified  ad  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Madisonville  (Ky.)  Mes¬ 
senger. 

♦  ♦  * 

Donald  W.  Sprague,  Jr.,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  North  Adams  (Mass.) 
Transcript — to  publisher  following  re¬ 
tirement  of  Robert  Hardman.  Hardman 
will  continue  as  chairman  of  Transcript 
Publishing  Association,  Inc.  which  was 
owned  by  the  Hardman  family  until  it 
became  a  subsidiary  of  Affiliated  Publi¬ 
cations,  Inc.,  in  1976.  James  A. 
Hardman,  Jr.,  continues  as  president  and 
editor. 

*  *  ♦ 

Jack  S.  Campbell,  president  of  the 
Monroe  (La.)  Morning  World  and 
News-Star — retired  December  31. 
Campbell  has  been  associated  with  the 
two  Monroe  newspapers  and  the 
Shreveport  Times  since  1934  when  he 
became  a  Times  advertising  staffer. 
Campbell  was  named  general  manager  of 
the  two  Monroe  papers  in  1%2  and  with 
their  purchase  by  Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  in 
1977  became  president  and  publisher. 
Later  that  year  he  announced  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Kenneth  W.  Andrews,  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  the  Pensacola  (Fla.) 
News-Journal  as  publisher  of  the  two 
Monroe  newspapers,  retaining  the  presi¬ 
dency. 

*  ♦  * 

Bruce  Jackson,  former  editor  of  the 
Kingfisher  (Okla.)  Times  and  Free 
Press — named  news  editor  and  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Hennessey  (Okla.) 
Clipper. 
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Press  underplay  news, 
overdoes  sports:  readers 


By  Louis  Harris 

In  a  special  Harris  Survey  which  not 
only  involved  the  public,  but  also 
editors,  news  directors  and  reporters 
from  various  newspapers  and  news  or¬ 
ganizations  there  is  solid  evidence  that 
the  staffers  seriously  underestimate  the 
interest  their  readers  have  in  hard  news. 
They  also  grossly  overestimate  the  inter¬ 
est  the  public  has  in  sports  news. 

Here  are  specific  highlights  from  a  re¬ 
cently  completed  Harris  Survey  con¬ 
ducted  among  a  national  cross  section  of 
1 ,533  adults,  86  top  editors  and  news  di¬ 
rectors,  and  76  well-known  reporters  and 
writers  in  the  country. 

While  34  percent  of  the  news  execu¬ 
tives  believe  the  public  is  “very  in¬ 
terested”  in  national  news,  a  much 
higher  60  percent  of  the  public  indicate 
that  they  have  high  interest  in  national 
affairs. 

Compared  with  the  27  percent  of  the 
news  people  who  think  the  public  has 
high  interest  in  state  news,  a  much  higher 
62  percent  of  the  public  report  being 
“very  interested”  in  events  at  the  state 
level. 

While  35  percent  of  the  journalists  es¬ 
timate  high  public  interest  in  energy 
news,  a  more  substantial  57  percent  of 
the  public  say  they  are  very  interested  in 
energy  as  a  subject  for  media  coverage. 

Those  who  work  in  news  feel  that  only 
5  percent  of  the  public  are  greatly  in¬ 
terested  in  international  news.  For  its 
part,  a  much  higher  41  percent  of  the 
public  express  deep  interest  in  world  af¬ 
fairs  being  covered  in  newspapers  and 
newscasts. 

Compared  with  the  13  percent  of  the 
news  people  who  think  their  readers  are 
interested  in  governmental  and  political 
news,  a  higher  42  percent  of  the  public 
say  they  are  greatly  interested  in  politics. 

In  a  number  of  other  areas,  the  esti¬ 
mates  of  the  news  people  were  more  ac¬ 
curate: 

The  88  percent  who  thought  that  the 
public  has  a  great  interest  in  local  news 
coverage  somewhat  overestimate  the  74 
percent  of  the  public  who  say  the  same. 

In  the  case  of  food  news,  32  percent  of 
the  news  staffers  feel  the  public  is  “very 
interested”  in  such  coverage.  This  is 
close  to  the  44  percent  of  the  public  who 
express  high  interest  in  the  subject. 

Compared  with  45  percent  of  the 
editors  and  writers  who  believe  the  pub¬ 
lic  is  highly  interested  in  entertainment, 
arts  and  cultural  news,  a  slightly  lower  29 
percent  of  the  public  claim  to  be  “very 
interested”  in  news  on  those  subjects. 

The  news  people  estimate  that  18  per¬ 
cent  of  the  public  are  “very  interested” 
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in  fashion  news,  and  a  slightly  lower  15 
percent  of  the  public  express  deep  inter¬ 
est  in  this  area. 

In  the  case  of  sports  news  the  editors 
and  writers  simply  do  not  appear  to  be  in 
touch:  A  substantial  75  percent  of  the 
editors  think  the  public  is  “very  in¬ 
terested”  in  sports  news.  However,  only 
35  percent  of  the  people  express  such  an 
interest. 

In  two  other  news  areas,  minorities  of 
the  public  show  high  interest,  but  still 
this  level  is  above  that  estimated  by  the 
editors  and  reporters: 

In  the  case  of  science  news,  only  7 
percent  of  the  news  people  believe  the 
public  is  deeply  interested  in  such  cover¬ 
age,  compared  with  a  much  higher  31 
percent  of  the  people  who  express  such 
an  interest. 

As  for  business  and  financial  news, 
only  4  percent  of  the  editors  and  writers 
think  their  readers  or  viewers  are  really 
interested.  As  it  turns  out,  26  percent  of 
the  public  express  deep  interest. 

As  for  columns  and  commentary,  18 
percent  of  the  news  people  believe  the 
public  is  highly  interested.  In  fact,  24 
percent  of  the  public  express  deep  inter¬ 
est  in  such  features. 

The  irony  of  these  results  is  that  some 
journalists  who  continually  lead  their  pa¬ 
pers  or  news  programs  with  important 
stories  on  national  or  international  affairs 
tend  to  underestimate  the  interest  of 
their  audience  in  these  matters. 

Machinist  wins  $1,500 
for  DiLitho  design 

Art  Jensen,  a  member  of  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star  and  Tribune  machine  shop 
staff,  won  $1,500  through  the  papers 
suggestion  awards  program  for  his  design 
of  a  water  pan.  The  papers  use  the  Harris 
DiLitho  system  and  Jensen’s  new  design 
eliminated  problems  in  that  part  of  the 
system. 

This  award  to  Jensen  makes  him  the 
top  money  winner  for  a  suggestion.  A1 
Synder,  newsprint,  had  previously  held 
that  honor  with  a  $1,250  award  in  1%9 
for  his  idea  concerning  the  redesign  on 
the  probe  system  of  newsprint  carts. 

Nine  other  suggestors  won  awards  in 
November,  making  the  total  awarded 
$1,740. 

John  Gamec,  composing,  won  $70  for 
suggesting  that  a  throw  switch  be  in¬ 
stalled  between  2  or  3  of  the  control  sys¬ 
tems  and  one  TTY  model  33  keyboard  in 
RayComp.  If  there  is  a  keyboard  failure, 
Gamec  said,  the  switching  device  would 
keep  all  systems  operating. 


Worrell  group 
buys  Hendrix  6490 

Worrell  Newspapers  has  selected 
Hendrix  to  supply  a  6490  text  processing 
system  to  the  Charlottesville  (Va.)  Prog¬ 
ress. 

Charlottesville  will  have  the  first  6490 
to  be  interfaced  to  a  Datapoint  2200  ter¬ 
minal,  which  will  be  used  for  statistical 
business  applications.  In  addition,  the 
newspaper  has  ordered  interfaces  for  a 
Printronix  line  printer,  a  CompuScan 
Alpha  OCR  and  two  Dymo  Mark  HI 
phototypesetters. 

The  Charlottesville  6490  will  be 
equipped  with  10  Edit  III  terminals,  an 
interface  for  on-line  newswires,  and  two 
10MB  disk  drives  featuring  selective  dual 
write. 

Software  for  the  6490  will  consist  of 
editorial,  classified  and  composition. 
The  classified  program  will  feature  rate 
calculation  and  credit  checking.  Com¬ 
position  will  be  utilized  for  copy  fitting, 
display  and  classified  ad  markup,  and 
exact  depth  measurement  of  all  copy. 

The  Virginia  daily  (circ.  27,741)  will 
take  delivery  of  the  system  in  March. 

Rorlda  radio  stations 
sold  to  Pa.  publisher 

Purchase  of  two  Florida  radio  stations 
by  the  Progressive  Publishing  Co.,  of 
Clearfield,  Pa.,  publishers  of  the  Clear¬ 
field  (Pa.)  Progress  and  the  Danville 
(Pa.)  News,  was  announced  by  William 
K.  Ulerich,  chairman  of  the  board  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  corporation.  The  FCC  has  ap¬ 
proved  the  purchase. 

They  are  WRGI-am  in  Marco  Island 
and  WRGI-fm,  Naples,  which  are 
licensed  by  the  FCC  to  Collier  Broad¬ 
casting  Co.  which  becomes  a  division  of 
the  Progressive  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 

Progressive  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.  also 
operates  AM  and  FM  stations  in  Clear¬ 
field,  State  College  and  Indiana,  Pa. 
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“Attention  Wheat  Farmers!”  and  men¬ 
tioned  that  $3.05  keeps  your  News 
alive!”  (The  $3.05  per  bushel  price  is 
based  on  the  1978  target  price,  the  News 
cited.)  Beginning  at  9  a.m.,  November 
25,  the  farmers  were  invited  to  bring 
their  wheat  by  truckloads,  pickups, 
sacks  full  of  whatever  to  the  east  parking 
lot  of  the  Hutdiinson  News  at  300  W. 
2nd  St.  The  hours  were  9  a.m.  to  4:30 
p.m.  weekdays,  9  a.m.  to  noon  on  Satur¬ 
days  and  “no  wheat  accepted  on  Sun¬ 
days.”  The  offer  was  to  end  on  Tuesday, 
December  20,  said  the  ad. 

In  a  box,  the  newspaper  explained  its 
motives:  “The  News  sympathizes  with 
the  farmers’  situation  and  makes  this 
special  offer  as  our  way  of  help.”  The 
second  ad — against  a  closeup  shot  of 
wheat  ready  for  harvest — appeared  on 
November  30. 

Miller  told  E«&P  the  response  was  im¬ 
mediate.  Friday,  November  25,  Miller 
says,  there  was  a  taker  at  9  a.m.  On 
Saturday  morning,  November  26,  a  truck 
loaded  with  450  bushels  arrived.  The 
dumping  of  this  large  truck  was  filmed  by 
an  NBC  crew  out  of  Chicago,  and  the 
spot  appeared  on  the  Today  Show  Mon¬ 
day  morning,  November  28.  All  three 
Wichita  television  stations  and  area  radio 
Around  Thanksgiving,  the  News  an-  stations  also  became  involved.  Two  of 
nounced  the  wheat  barter  offer  on  its  the  three  television  stations  filmed 
front  page,  on  the  editorial  page  and  in  an  Saturday  morning  for  weekend  showing, 
ad.  The  News  offered  a  year's  subscrip-  with  the  third  filming  later  in  the  week, 
tion  for  15  bushels  of  wheat — giving  area  The  December  20  offer  ran  beyond  the 
wheat  growers  about  a  20%  discount  of  strike  date  for  the  farmers.  “We  received 
the  regular  rate. 

The  giant  November  24  ad  screamed,  (Continued  on  pufte  35) 


SHOVELING  SUBSCRIPTION  payments  are  Hutchinson  News'  circulation 
manager  David  Miller  (left)  and  district  sales  manager  Rex  Christner  in  the  first 
load  of  wheat  hauled  out. 


1,424  farmers  swap  wheat 
for  year’s  subscription 


Hutchinson  (Kans.)  News'  barter- 
wheat-for-subscriptions  attracted  1, 424 
farmers  who  took  advantage  of  the  offer. 
The  News  now  feels  the  promotion  was  a 
huge  success.  And  the  paper  didn't  have 
one  complaint  from  non-farmers  about 
the  discount  to  the  farmer. 

The  News  arranged  to  truck  1,828 
bushels  of  wheat  to  a  local  elevator  in 
Hutchinson  using  its  own  manpower, 
selling  it  for  the  going  price,  just  as  the 
farmer  would  do.  This  wheat,  represent¬ 
ing  122  subscribers,  was  dumped  onto 
the  News'  parking  lot. 

In  addition,  1,302  farmers  sent  checks, 
representing  wheat  they  had  dumped  at 
elevators  closer  to  the  Kansas  towns 
where  they  do  their  farming.  The  grand 
totals:  1,066  mail  subscription  renewals, 
61  expired  mail  renewals,  146  new  mail 
subscriptions  and  151  carrier  delivered 
subscriptions,  including  10  new  ones, 
according  to  David  D.  Miller,  circulation 
manager  of  the  News. 

“Thank  you  for  your  generous  offer.  It 
helps  us  to  afford  your  good  paper  and 
keep  it  coming  into  our  home,”  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Daniel  Wagner,  of  rural  Ensign, 
Kan.,  wrote  to  Stuart  Awbrey,  publisher 
of  the  Hutchinson  News.  And  Elmer  and 
Delma  Umonel  of  Arnold,  Kan.,  said, 
“We  appreciate  your  effort  to  help 
dramatize  the  plight  of  the  Kansas  wheat 
farmer.” 

After  the  News,  a  Harris  newspaper  in 
the  heart  of  the  Kansas  farming  and 
wheat  country,  saw  the  November  5  ar¬ 
ticle  in  Editor  &  Plbmshkr  regarding  the 
Billintis  (Mont.)  Gazette  barter  offer  to 
the  farmers,  the  circulation  department 
and  the  publisher  decided  to  do  basically 
the  same  thing. 


The  Hutchinson  News  Invites  All  Wheat  Growers  To. 

SWAP  YOUR  WHEAT 
FOR  A  YEAR'S  SUBSCRIPTION 
TO  THE  HUTCHINSON  NEWS 


Beginning  Tomorrow,  9  a.m. 

Bring  Your  Wheat  (By  Truckloads, 
Pickups,  Trailer  loads. 

Sacks  Pull,  Whatever! )  To  . . . 


HOURS  FOR  ACCEPTING  WHEAT: 
9  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.-WEEKDAYS 
9  a.m.  to  13  Neon-SATUROAYS 
No  Wheat  Aceeptad-SUNDAYS 
(MUST  BE  MILLABLE  WHEAT) 


OFFER  ENDS  TUESDAY.  DEC.  20 


Ad  announcements  swap 
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(Continued  from  page  34) 
many  early  complaints  from  wheat 
growers  from  50  miles  or  more  away  that 
it  would  cost  them  too  much  money  to 
take  advantage  of  our  offer  because  of 
transportation  problems,”  said  Miller. 

At  this  point,  said  Miller,  the  News 
decided  to  allow  the  wheat  grower  to  sell 
his  15  bushels  at  his  local  elevator  and 
have  the  resulting  check  made  out  to  the 
Hutchinson  News. 

“In  doing  this — about  November 
29 — we  increased  our  acceptance 
greatly.  This  allowed  wheat  farmers  from 
all  of  our  circulation  area  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  offer.  Since  we  circulate  in 
over  a  third  of  the  State  of  Kansas,  we 
felt  we  were  being  fair  to  all  farmers,” 
said  Miller. 

Unfortunately,  since  December  20,  the 
News  has  received  some  checks  from 
wheat  farmers  who  were  too  late,  and  the 
checks,  says  Miller,  had  to  be  returned. 

Why  did  the  News  decide  to  barter 
wheat?  Publisher  Awbrey  explained  it  in 
his  November  24  editorial. 

— “To  help  producers  who  may  have 
plenty  of  wheat  but  who  are  hard- 
pressed  for  cash  to  continue  their  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  the  News. 

— “To  dramatize  the  disparity  be¬ 
tween  what  farmers  are  receiving  today  for 
their  wheat  and  what  farmers  must  pay 
for  goods  used  in  daily  living — including 
newspapers.” 

Miller  was  interviewed  by  CBS  radio. 
Walter  Cronkite  mentioned  the  Hutchin¬ 
son  News  offer  on  his  news  show.  The 
News  carried  stories  almost  every  day, 
plus  the  ads  appeared  six  or  seven  times. 

Miller  says  the  wheat  growers  over¬ 
whelmed  the  News  with  their  response. 
“We  received  over  400  letters  thanking 
us  for  our  offer.  Most  of  these  letters 
indicated  that  they  were  going  to  let  their 
subscriptions  expire  due  to  lack  of 
money.” 

Before  the  decision  had  been  made  to 
try  the  barter,  a  check  had  been  made 
with  Kansas  farm  leaders.  Earl  Hayes, 
Stafford,  former  president  of  the  Kansas 
Association  of  Wheat  Growers,  said  he 
thought  the  idea  was  “great.” 

Awbrey’s  December  29  editorial 
pointed  out  that  when  the  News  took  all 
the  wheat — valued  at  just  over  $3 — it 
was  sold  for  50  to  60  cents  less.  In  other 
words,  he  said,  the  barter  actually  was  a 
discount  sale,  averaging  a  price  break  for 
buyers  of  $9  a  subscription.  Awbrey  said 
he  figures  the  News  thus  invested  nearly 
$13,000  in  an  effort  to  help  dramatize  the 
sorry  market  situation  confronting  wheat 
growers. 

”...  Wheat  growers  cannot  go  on 
forever  with  a  market  depressed  well 
below  their  costs  of  production  and  of 
living.  The  nation  is  getting  that  mes¬ 
sage.  What  hasn’t  yet  become  clear  is 
what  the  nation  will  do  about  it.”  Aw¬ 
brey  has  termed  it  a  “ridiculous  market 
situation”  confronting  the  farmers. 
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Conference  held  on 
‘Newspaper  Project’ 

Approximately  60  representatives 
from  municipal  and  university  libraries, 
historical  societies,  and  press  associa¬ 
tions  in  New  England  and  New  York 
state  attended  a  United  States  News¬ 
paper  Project  regional  planning  confer¬ 
ence  on  December  2,  at  the  American 
Antiquarian  Society  in  Worcester,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts.  Representatives  from  na¬ 
tional  and  regional  institutions  and  com¬ 
mercial  firms  also  joined  the  conferees. 

The  United  States  Newspaper  Project 
aims  to  encourage  and  coordinate  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  state  newspaper  projects 
for  locating,  collecting,  and  preserving 
newspaper  files.  Both  professional  and 
non-professional  researchers  will  be  able 
to  make  use  of'this  irreplaceable  histori¬ 
cal  source.  The  national  project  is  co¬ 
sponsored  by  the  Organization  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Historians  and  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress  and  is  funded  by  the  National  En¬ 
dowment  for  the  Humanities. 

The  Worcester  conference  was  jointly 
sponsored  by  the  American  Antiquarian 
Society  and  the  New  England  Library 
Board.  Following  a  speech  of  welcome 
by  Marcus  McCorison,  director  and  li¬ 
brarian  of  the  Society,  Gale  E.  Peterson, 
director  of  the  USNP,  introduced  other 
speakers  who  reviewed  aspects  of  the 
national  project.  Imr6  T.  Jarmy,  act¬ 
ing  newspaper  microfilming  coordinator 
at  the  Library  of  Congress,  explained 
the  Library’s  varied  newspaper  activi¬ 
ties.  Elaine  Woods,  consultant  to  the 
USNP,  spoke  about  the  current  effort  to 
adapt  the  MARC-S  computer  format  for 
serials  to  newspaper  requirements  so 
that  bibliographic  data  could  be  widely 
disseminated  through  a  national  data 
base. 

Alan  M.  Schroder,  director  of  the 
Iowa  Pilot  Newspaper  Project,  described 
Iowa’s  effort  to  collect  bibliographic  in¬ 
formation  and  to  describe  the  publishing 
history  of  every  newspaper  ever  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  state.  So  far,  7000  titles  have 
been  discovered,  or  approximately  se¬ 
venty  titles  per  county.  About  one  week 
of  research  time  is  required  to  gather  the 
necessary  bibliographic  information  on 
newspaper  titles  for  each  county.  He 
suggested  possible  sources  for  compiling 
publishing  histories  and  displayed  sam¬ 
ples  of  the  holdings  report  forms  mailed 
to  over  1000  potential  newspaper  re¬ 
positories  in  Iowa,  as  well  as  other  mate¬ 
rials  developed  by  the  project  staff  to 
keep  track  of  its  survey  work.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  Iowa  project  will  become  the 
model  for  other  state  bibliographical  ef¬ 
forts. 

Following  the  Iowa  presentation,  rep¬ 
resentatives  from  Ne/v  England  and  New 
York  state  outlined  the  current  situations 
in  their  own  states  regarding,  among 
other  issues,  bibliographic  control  and 


microfilming,  in  the  afternoon,  state  dele¬ 
gations  convened  individually  in  order 
to  discuss  either  plans  for  developing 
state  projects  or  progress  which  has  al¬ 
ready  been  made.  Also,  they  considered 
various  funding  options.  While  they  met, 
representatives  from  regional  and  na¬ 
tional  institutions  rotated  among  the  dele¬ 
gations  in  order  to  answer  specific 
questions  about  aspects  of  a  state  news¬ 
paper  project  and  to  focus  discussion  on 
problems  relating  to  the  various  compo¬ 
nents  of  a  comprehensive  project. 
Among  these  consultants  were  represen¬ 
tatives  from  the  publishing  houses  G.K. 
Hall  &  Co.  and  Kraus-Thomson  Organi¬ 
zation  and  from  various  microfilming 
companies,  including  Graphic  Microfilm 
of  New  England,  New  England  Docu¬ 
ment  Conservation  Center,  Readex  Mi¬ 
croprint  Co.,  and  the  Micro  Photo  Divi¬ 
sion,  Bell  &  Howell. 

Press  association  representatives  at 
the  conference  included  George  Speers 
of  the  New  England  Press  Association 
and  Frank  Haugh  of  the  New  York  Press 
Association. 

Prisoner  newspaper 
in  Louisiana  wins 

Winners  of  the  13th  annual  American 
Penal  Press  Contest  and  the  Charles  C. 
Clayton  Award  were  announced  by 
Joseph  M.  Webb,  acting  director  of  the 
School  of  Journalism  at  Southern  Illinois 
University  (SlU),  Carbondale. 

The  SlU  sponsored  contest  drew  over 
700  entries  from  penal  institutions  across 
the  country. 

First  place  honors  in  the  news  story, 
editorial  and  photography  catagories 
went  to  Wilbert  Rideau  and  Tommy  R. 
Mason,  editors  of  the  Angolite,  the  in¬ 
mate  publication  at  the  Louisiana  State 
Penitentiary  at  Angola.  Rideau  and 
Mason  also  were  awarded  the  Clayton 
Award  for  their  outstanding  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  penal  press. 

UHF  station  in  D.C. 
Sold  to  Tribune  Co. 

Representatives  of  Tribune  Company, 
Chicago,  have  reached  agreement  in 
principle  with  the  Superior  Tube  Com¬ 
pany,  Wynnewood,  Pennsylvania  con¬ 
cerning  purchase  of  Channel  20  Inc., 
owner  of  WDCA-tv,  an  independent 
UHF  television  station  serving  the 
Washington,  D.  C.  area. 

The  terms  were  not  disclosed  pending 
final  agreement  and  approval  by  the 
boards  of  directors  of  both  companies. 
The  transaction  is  subject  to  approval  by 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion. 

Tribune  Company  owns  newspapers, 
radio  and  television  stations  and 
newsprint/forest  product  operations  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 
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Software  permits  paper 
to  lower  costs 


By  John  W.  Hillmer 

President, 

Waukesha  (Wise.)  Freeman 

Once  upon  a  time — until  about  two 
months  ago — it  cost  us  800  every  time  a 
paid-in-advance  subscriber  took  a 
week’s  trip.  We  had  found  it  was  less 
trouble  for  us  to  swallow  the  carrier’s 
PIA  credit  than  to  make  the  Address-o- 
graph  plate  and  carrier  ledger  changes 
necessary  to  stop  the  credit,  then  start  it 
again  after  the  subscriber’s  vacation. 

But  no  more,  thanks  to  our  new  Lan 
Systems  Inc.,  circulation  program  for 
our  Burroughs  B-700  computer.  Besides 
ending  the  prickly  800  giveaway,  the  Lan 
software:  enabled  us  to  reduce  circula¬ 
tion  department  staffing  by  one  full-time 
person  with  no  increase  in  computer 
operators,  all  because  we’ve  done  away 
with  Address-o-graph  plates  completely; 
makes  it  practical  to  increase  PIAs  to  our 
goal  of  13,000  half  our  26,000  six-day 
circulation,  from  the  present  4,700  with¬ 
out  overwhelming  our  staff;  makes  it 
feasible  for  us  to  allow  PIA  subscribers 
full  vacation  credit  as  well  as  credit  card 
payments  for  subscriptions,  an  option 
we’ll  offer  in  the  first  quarter  of  1978; 
means  we  can  transfer  our  circulation 
data  base,  kept  in  disk  memory,  to  any 
better  computer  system  we  may  choose 
in  the  future;  will  have,  when  we  want 
them  in  the  future,  such  bells  and  whis¬ 
tles  as  automatic  route  assignment,  cen¬ 
sus  tract  information  and  even  a  non¬ 
subscriber  list;  produces  daily  ABC-type 
reports  of  circulation  and  the  monthly 
average  circulation  report  with  compari¬ 
sons  made  to  prior  month  and  year-to- 
date  comparisons. 

Meanwhile,  the  Burroughs-Lan  sys¬ 
tem  does  everything  our  old  system  did 
and  most  of  what  clerks  did  manually. 
For  example,  it  totals  carrier  draws  for 
billing  and  allots  circulation  gains  to  the 
proper  district  managers  faster,  more  ac¬ 
curately  and  without  human  interven¬ 
tion. 

We  use  the  system  for  almost  all  our 
business  tasks.  Burroughs’  standard 
programs  for  general  ledger,  accounts 
payable  and  payroll  easily  accommo¬ 
dated  our  needs.  Zettler  Software  of 
Wheeling,  Ill.,  wrote  the  advertising  bill¬ 
ing/accounts  receivable  programs.  Since 
the  B-700  can  compile  programs  either  in 
RPG  or  Cobol,  programs  can  be  written 
in-house.  We’ve  written  a  Cobol  pro¬ 
gram  ourselves,  after  only  a  three-week 
programming  course,  to  assist  our  news 
department  in  handling  running  election 
returns. 

The  circulation  program  is  available 
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from  Lan  Systems  Inc.,  1630  University 
Ave.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  55104,  (612-645- 
0541).  Zettler  Software,  1098  South  Mil¬ 
waukee  Ave.,  Wheeling,  111.  60090  (312- 
537-6450)  has  the  accounts  receivable 
programs.  The  Lan  program  was  written 
to  accommodate  six  or  seven-day  news¬ 
papers  and  provides  for  a  variety  of  car¬ 
rier  billing  periods.  It  even  makes  avail¬ 
able  multiple  subscription  billings  for 
other  newspapers  or  magazines. 

Why  did  we  decide  on  a  business  com¬ 
puter  system  independent  of  a  produc¬ 
tion  and  newsroom  computer?  ^^^1en  we 
decided  three  years  ago  we  wanted  a  bus¬ 
iness  system,  our  production  system 
wasn’t  equal  to  the  added  burden.  And 
we  didn’t  plan  to  replace  it  for  several 
years.  As  it  turns  out,  not  until  early 
1978. 

So  an  independent  business  office  sys¬ 
tem  was  our  most  practical  and  econom¬ 
ical  choice.  It  has  important  advantages 
besides,  with  its  accounting  machine 
keyboard  and  hard  copy  output,  it’s  de¬ 
signed  for  a  business  office  rather  than 
merely  adapted  for  one.  It’s  easier  to  use 
than  what  we’ve  seen  of  the  business 
ends  of  production  systems.  And  we  can 
use  it  when  we  want  regardless  of  what’s 
happening  in  the  production  computers. 
When  our  Composition  Systems  Inc. 
newsroom-production  system  with  Digi¬ 
tal  PDP-11/60  computers,  come  up  in 
early  1978,  it  will  handle  transient  clas¬ 
sified  billings  but  no  other  business  func¬ 
tion.  We’re  glad  that’s  the  way  we’re 
doing  it. 

Thanks  to  the  business  system,  we’ve 
made  substantial  reductions  in  our  gen¬ 
eral  checking  account  balance  by  allow¬ 
ing  the  investment  of  reserves  for  we 
now  have  a  daily  check  of  key  general 
ledger  accounts,  including  bank  bal¬ 
ances,  and  forecasts  of  cash  needs  based 
on  bills  that  have  been  received  but  not 
yet  paid.  It  writes  checks  on  demand ,  tak¬ 
ing  advantage  of  cash  discounts  and  re¬ 
mote  due  dates,  after  asking  how  soon 
we  plan  to  write  checks  again..  It  can 
compare  P&L  reports  with  historic 
levels  or  with  budget  categories,  handle 
up  to  999  kinds  of  payroll  variables  and 
^  could  keep  track  of  up  to  eight  separate 
companies.  We  get  daily  linage  reports  in 
99  different  categories,  an  automatic 
search  for  slow  accounts  and  a  monthly 
status  report  on  advertisers  under  con¬ 
tracts. 

Pleased  as  we  are  with  all  that,  we’re 
even  happier  with  the  circulation  pro¬ 
gram  which  weren’t  available  for 
medium  and  small  papers  until  recently. 
The  Lan  programmers  knew  no  more 
than  a  newspaper  subscriber  about  circu¬ 


The  audit  entry  console  offers  a  book¬ 
keeping  keyboard  with  a  cassette  out¬ 
put  which  can  be  read  into  the  main 
processor  at  the  operators  convenience. 

lation  methods  before  they  began  to 
write  the  Freeman’s  program.  That  was 
an  advantage:  they  had  no  preconcep¬ 
tions.  The  thing  they  did  know  well  was 
Burroughs  equipment.  Both  Lan  Sys¬ 
tems  and  Zettler  Software  have  their 
own  in-house  B-700  system  and  pre¬ 
tested  their  work  prior  to  releasing  the 
programs  to  us. 

It  took  us  about  60  hours  to  key-in  our 
4,700  subscriber  records.  Now  only  a 
single  entry  of  subscriber  orders  is 
necessary.  The  system  does  the  rest. 

It  produces  PIA  renewal  notices  com¬ 
plete  with  vacation  extensions  on  de¬ 
mand  and  automatically  credits  PIA 
payments  to  carriers  or  notifies  carriers 
of  non-renewals.  It  makes  reports  of  un¬ 
earned  revenues  and  the  postal  state¬ 
ment  of  mailing  for  second  class  publica¬ 
tions.  It  allows  for  weekly,  bi-weekly, 
twice-monthly  or  monthly  billings  to  car¬ 
riers,  provides  daily  posting  of  draw 
changes  and  allows  for  samples.  It  can 
handle  variable  draws  for  dealers  and 
coin  boxes,  and  even  such  curiosities  as 
the  school  that  wants  for  classroom  use  a 
bundle  of  30  newspapers  each  Friday  and 
every  other  Tuesday  for  six  weeks.  It 
makes  daily  circulation  reports  with  his¬ 
toric  comparisons  to  yesterday  and  a 
monthly  report  comparing  the  month 
with  the  previous  month  and  year-to- 
date  with  the  previous  year. 

We  use  a  180  line-per-minute  printer  to 
produce  labels,  arranged  in  truck  loading 
sequence  for  carriers  and  by  zip  code  for 
mail  subscribers.  The  system  even  con¬ 
siders  the  number  of  pages  in  a  day’s 
paper  to  determine  how  many  bundles  to 
address  to  each  carrier  or  dealer,  mark¬ 
ing  multiple  bundles  “one-of-one,” 
“two-of-two,”  etc.,  and  putting  the 
(Continued  on  page  37} 
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odd-count  in  the  last  bundle  only.  A 
computer  created  truck  manifest  or¬ 
ganized  in  di  op-off  sequence  and  with 
addresses  instructs  drivers  as  to  the 
number  of  bundles  to  drop  at  each  point 
or  in  the  case  of  dealers  or  coin  boxes  the 
number  of  newspapers. 

The  printer  produces  two  columns  of 
labels  (it  could  be  four)  which  are  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  bundle  or  mail  wrapper — or 
to  the  newspaper  itself  for  flat  mailing — 
on  an  Address-o-graph  heat  transfer 
machine.  Since  the  machine  can  use  each 
label  printout  twice,  each  day’s  labels 
are  a  backup  in  case  the  system  malfunc¬ 
tions  on  the  next  day.  The  whole  daily 
circulation  work  takes  only  two  hours 
from  draw  changes  to  truck  manifest. 

We  use  the  system  another  90  minutes 
daily  for  the  Zettler  accounts  receivable 
programs.  It  can  automatically  handle 
monthly  billing  for  display  and  classified 
display  advertising,  taking  either 
monthly  earned  rate  or  bulk  contract 
rates  into  account  along  with  billings  to 
national  accounts  with  a  recap  for  each 
agency.  The  monthly  statement,  which  is 
automatically  computed  and  addressed, 
shows  total  charges  in  lines  or  inches 
with  date  of  publication,  ad  description 
and  a  recap  of  the  extension.  It  shows 
aging  of  balances  and  a  status  report  for 
contract  advertisers,  all  in  a  single  pass 
on  the  computer.  On  the  same  pass,  we 
also  get  automatic  collection  messages 
for  accounts  in  arrears. 

Each  month  it  creates  advertising  re¬ 
ports  by  salesman  and  by  customer,  each 
with  linage  and  dollar  sales,  with  histori¬ 
cal  comparisons  and  year-to-date  rec¬ 
ords.  The  Inland  Daily  Press  report  is 
completed  as  a  by-product  of  the 
monthly  statement  run. 

Among  Burrough’s  advantages  is  its 
modular  makeup.  We've  bought  the 
hardware  we  needed  only  when  we 
needed  it.  Right  now  we  have  the  32K 
B711  central  processor  (up  to  48K  is 
available),  direct  entry  console,  a  26  inch 
forms  handler,  two  4.6  megabtye  disk 
drives  with  four  disks  on  line,  one  mag¬ 
netic  tape  cassette  unit,  the  180  line  per 
minute  printer,  thre  TD700  remote  ter¬ 
minals  for  file  inquire  and  an  off-line 
AE500  magnetic  tape  cassette  audit  entry 
device.  The  last  device,  which  has  the 
same  keyboard  as  the  main  console, 
nearly  doubles  system  availability  to 
operators — and  makes  it  very  easy  to 
train  new  operators. 

Burroughs  has  recently  added  the 
B-800  processor  to  its  product  line.  It’s  a 
multi-processing  unit  whereas  the  B-700 
is  a  batch  computer.  Both  Zettler  and 
Lan  software  developed  for  the 
Freeman’s  B-700  can  be  easily  modified 
to  run  on  the  B-800,  the  companies  say. 
Lan  Systems  also  offers  a  complete  array 
of  software  packages  for  each  system 
such  as  the  general  ledger,  accounts  pay¬ 
able  and  payroll  programs. 
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Hardware  costs  came  to  about  $90,000 
back  in  1975  and  the  software  costs 
ranged  from  $7500  for  one  package  to 
about  $11,000  for  the  other  package.  In¬ 
dividuals  with  no  prior  experience  were 
trained  in  approximately  two  weeks  to 
run  the  system. 

(Hillmer  is  president  of  the  Freeman 
Printing  Company.) 

Business  manager 
named  at  N.Y.  News 

James  W.  Artz,  circulation  director  for 
the  New  York  Daily  News,  has  been 
named  business  manager  effective  Feb¬ 
ruary  1 .  The  post  has  been  vacant  since 
1974  when  V.  E.  Palmer  became  general 
manager.  Artz  will  have  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  the  circulation  and  administrative 
services  departments.  He  joined  the 
News  in  1%9  as  labor  relations  manager. 

Alfred  Heltman,  currently  circulation 
director  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and 
Daily  News,  has  been  appointed  circula¬ 
tion  director  effective  February  I. 

Also,  in  a  realignment  of  photo  de¬ 
partment  duties  Ed  Peters,  assistant 
chief  photographer,  has  been  appointed 
photographic  editor,  a  new  title,  and  will 
have  responsibility  for  the  operation  of 
the  picture  assignment  desk  and  the 
photo  lab  and  will  coordinate  assignment 
of  photographers  in  other  areas. 

John  Duprey,  chief  photographer,  has 
been  appointed  photo  department  man¬ 
ager. 

Son  buys  weekly 
once  owned  by  dad 

Mark  Rummel,  former  circulation 
manager  at  the  Times  Herald  in  Port  Hu¬ 
ron,  Mich,  has  purchased  the  Progress- 
Advance  (weekly)  in  Pigeon,  Michigan. 

Rummel’s  father,  Walter  Rummel  of 
Sebewaing,  Mich.,  owned  the 
Progress-Advance  30  years  ago  before 
purchasing  the  Sebewaing  Blade,  which 
he  sold  in  1967. 

Prior  to  being  circulation  manager  in 
Port  Huron  for  the  33,000  daily,  Mark 
Rummel  was  public  service  director  from 
1974  to  1977.  And,  he  had  been  an  adver¬ 
tising  representative  for  the  Times 
Herald  from  1973-74. 

Prior  to  coming  to  Port  Huron,  Rum¬ 
mel  had  been  a  staff  writer  and  editorial 
writer  for  the  Saginaw  News,  in  Michi¬ 
gan. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Asel  Collins,  former 
owners  of  the  Progress-Advance,  will  re¬ 
tire.  They  had  owned  the  paper  since 
1951. 

Sold  to  competitor 

The  74-year-old  Prague  (Okla.)  News- 
Record  has  been  sold  by  Max  W.  Gal¬ 
lagher,  publisher  of  the  Konawa  (Okla.) 
Leader,  to  John  Thomas,  publisher  of 
the  Prague  Times-Heraid.  The  publica¬ 
tion  date  has  been  changed  from  Wed¬ 
nesday  to  Thursday. 


UPl  connects  London 
to  N.Y.  computers 

United  Press  International  said  that  its 
London  newscenter  will  be  added  to  its 
electronic  editing  system  this  year. 

The  London  newscenter  will  use  video 
display  terminals  with  access  to  UPl’s 
computer  system  in  New  York  via  high¬ 
speed  trans-Atlantic  circuit  to  provide 
improved  services  to  subscribers  in 
Europe,  the  Middle  East  and  Africa. 

The  facilities  will  give  UPl  editors  in 
London  immediate  access  to  any  news 
story,  from  any  point  in  the  world,  in 
UPl’s  Information  Storage  and  Retrieval 
(IS&R)  System.  It  will  be  the  first  re¬ 
gional  editing  center  outside  North 
America  to  have  this  capability.  UPI’s 
Canadian  services  switched  editing  in 
1977. 

At  the  same  time,  UPl  will  begin  de¬ 
livering  its  European  news  and  sports 
report  at  1,200  words  a  minute  by  direct 
computer-to-computer  feed  to  those  sub¬ 
scribers  who  wish  to  receive  news  in¬ 
formation  at  this  rate. 

Julius  B.  Humi,  vicepresident  and 
general  manager  of  UPl  operations  in 
Europe,  said  that  by  “extending  our 
ultra-modem  electronic  storage  and  re¬ 
trieval  system  across  the  Atlantic,  sub¬ 
scribers  will  get  the  benefit  of  the  world’s 
largest  news  agency  computer  system. 

“Our  editors  will  have  instant  access 
to  all  copy  filed  from  any  part  of  the 
world,  allowing  them  to  select  stories  for 
distribution  based  on  European  require¬ 
ments,”  he  added. 

A  computer  located  in  Bmssels  will 
continue  to  be  used  to  direct  local  mes¬ 
sage  switching  and  provide  backup 
capabilities. 

Humi  said  the  new  UPl  London  news- 
center  would  act  as  a  focus  for  the  agen¬ 
cy’s  European  operations  and  he  noted 
that  it  would  be  available  to  editors  from 
other  European,  African  and  Middle 
Eastern  agencies. 

Daily  sports  column 
is  syndicated  by  CNS 

Tom  Callahan,  former  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer  sports  columnist,  is  now  writing 
five-day-a-week  sports  column  for  the 
Combined  News  Service,  a  division  of 
Combined  Communications  Corpora¬ 
tion. 

Callahan’s  column  has  been  appearing 
in  the  Enquirer  and  Oakland  (Calif.) 
Tribune  since  October  and  began  in  De¬ 
cember  in  Dayton  Daily  News. 

Callahan  Joined  the  Enquirer  in  1971 
and  was  a  sports  columnist  for  five 
years.  In  Febmary,  1977  he  began  writ¬ 
ing  a  local  column.  He  is  a  native  of 
Baltimore  and  worked  for  the  Baltimore 
Evening  Sun,  Associated  Press,  Tulsa; 
and  the  San  Diego  Union  before  joining 
the  Enquirer. 
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New  products  and  systems 


Kpic  Technology  of  Deerfield  Beach, 
Fla.,  has  introduced  Bi-Sync  Interface 
system  with  an  internal  mic  j  processor 
that  provides  a  data  communications 
front  end  capability  for  the  typesetter 
that  emulates  an  IBM  2780  remote  ter¬ 
minal. 

Protocol  provides  error  checking  with 
re-transmission  of  data  blocks  containing 
errors,  a  feature  for  typesetters  at  sites 
remote  from  the  computer.  Use  with  or 
without  modems  for  remote  or  local 
operation  at  data  rates  to  9600  bits  per 
second. 

Compatibility  with  almost  all  currently 
manufactured  typesetters  is  achieved 
with  tape  reader  emulator  output  that 
permits  driving  the  typesetter  through  its 
tape  reader  connector.  Price  of  single 
units — $2950. 

*  *  * 

Letterflex  Systems  has  sold  their  new 
290A  photopolymer  platemaking  system 


to  the  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star  and  News. 
The  290A  is  designed  to  recycle  the  non¬ 
image  photopolymer  removed  by  an  air 
knife. 

Letterflex  has  also  sold  their  1 35 A  dry 
development  photoplatemaking  system 
to  the  Bloominfiton  (Ind.)  Herald- 
Telephone  &  Herald  Times. 

^  iit  4c 

National  Composition  Association,  a 
section  of  Printing  Industries  of 
America,  has  a  new  report,  “Floppy 
Disc  Systems  for  the  (Graphic  Arts.” 
Copies  are  available  at  $20  each  from 
NCA,  1730  No.  Lynn  St.,  Arlington,  Va. 
22209. 

4(  4(  4: 

NAPP  Systems  (USA)  has  sold  a  pat¬ 
tern  Super-H  plate  system  to  the 
Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  tS  World  News. 
Both  papers  are  members  of  Landmark 
Communications. 


King  Press  has  installed  a  3  unit  News 
King  web  offset  press  at  the  Jefferson 
County  Standard,  Jefferson  City,  Tenn. 
The  new  press  is  equipped  with  a  KJ-6 
folder. 

King  Press  has  installed  a  6th  unit  of 
their  News  King  at  the  Williamson 
(W.Va.)  News. 

♦  4c  4« 

Automix  Keyboards  Inc.,  has  an¬ 
nounced  ULTRAhyphen,  a  hyphenation- 
justification,  add-on  peripheral  for  the 
ULTRAbank  System,  4880T  Typogra¬ 
phers  terminal,  as  well  as  the  ULTRA- 
series  terminals  and  Optimix  One. 

4«  4c  4c 

Chemco  Photoproducts  has  announced 
Chemco  Water  Panels  that  utilize  a  pres¬ 
sure  balancing  system  and  thermo-static 
control  for  maintaining  water  Jacket 
temperatures  in  film  processors.  Panels 
are  available  in  a  W  design  for  all  con¬ 
ventional  automatic  lith  and  rapid  access 
film  processors  and  in  a  %"  model  for 
tabletop  processors. 


Equipment  people  in  the  news 


James  C.  Tessin  has  been  named  cent¬ 
ral  midwest  territory  sales  manager  for 
Information  Products,  Graphic  Systems 
division  of  Rockwell  International.  He 
was  formerly  with  System  Development 
Corporation  where  he  was  regional  sales 
manager. 

4c  4«  4c 

Dennis  Chambers  has  been  promoted 
to  vicepresident  of  NAPP  Systems  USA. 
Chambers  has  been  with  the  firm  since 
1975  as  controller  of  the  plate  making 
company. 

Henry  E.  R.  Lassiter  and  Allan  W. 
McKendrick  have  been  appointed  to  the 
positions  of  director  of  marketing  ser¬ 
vices  and  director  of  product  manage¬ 
ment,  respectively.  Lassiter  and 
McKendrick  have  been  with  the  com¬ 
pany  since  1975. 

James  Jumpe  has  been  promoted  at 
NAPP  to  the  position  of  commercial  dis¬ 
trict  manager  while  Ernie  Hughes  has 
been  promoted  to  newspaper  district 
manager.  Jumpe  Joined  the  firm  in  1975 
and  Hughes  Joined  NAPP  in  1976. 

Bernard  Johnsen  has  been  advanced  to 
the  position  of  district  manager  in  the 
Eastern  region  for  NAPP.  He  was  for¬ 
merly  in  the  Midwest  area. 

4:  4c  4c 

E.  Roy  Christman  was  named  group 
marketing  manager  of  Harris  Composi¬ 
tion  Systems  division  located  in  Mel¬ 
bourne,  Fla.  Christman  was  formerly 
with  ECRM  as  industry  marketing  man- 
v»ger. 
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Arthur  M.  Miller  has  Joined  Muller- 
Martini  as  product  manager  for  news¬ 
paper  mailroom  equipment.  He  was  pre¬ 
viously  with  design  companies  in  the 
New  York  area. 

4c  4:  4c 

John  L.  Heidenreich  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  director  of  international  market¬ 
ing  for  EOCOM.  He  was  previously 

western  regional  sales  manager  for 

EOCOM’ s  Laserite  product  line. 

Henry  C.  Borski  has  Joined  EOCOM  as 
Western  regional  sales  manager  for  Las¬ 
erite.  He  was  formerly  with  the  Los 
Angeles  Times. 

4:  4c  4: 

Jerry  J.  Farro  was  promoted  to  opera¬ 
tions  manager  for  Letterflex  Systems, 
W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.  Farro  Joined  the  Let¬ 
terflex  organization  in  1974. 

Ronald  W.  Schoof  was  appointed 
Western  regional  sales  manager  for  Let¬ 
terflex  Systems.  He  was  previously  a 
sales  representative  with  the  Fiber 
Specialties  group  of  Grace. 

Roberta  J.  Camlin  has  been  appointed 
supervisor  of  marketing  services  for  Let¬ 
terflex  Systems.  She  was  previously  with 
the  Construction  Products  division  of 
Grace. 

4c  4c  4c 

Robert  E.  Tuite  has  been  named  prod¬ 
uct  manager  for  equipment  at  American 
Hoechst  Corporation’s  Azoplate  divi¬ 
sion.  He  was  formerly  with  the  Graphic 
Arts  Technical  Foundation. 


John  E.  Pickard  has  been  named  na¬ 
tional  sales  director  of  Beach  Manufac¬ 
turing  Corp.  Martin  B.  Bolotin  has  been 
named  Eastern  regional  sales  manager 
for  Beach. 

4c  4c  4c 

James  Urban  has  been  appointed 
Western  regional  systems  specialist  for 
Dymo  Graphic  Systems.  He  was  for¬ 
merly  with  Honeywell  Information  Sys¬ 
tems. 

4c  4«  4c 

Pamela  Dodds  has  been  appointed  as¬ 
sistant  advertising  manager  for  Dymo 
Graphic  Systems. 

Outdoor  writer  wins 
$1,000  cash  prize 

Bill  Seibel,  outdoor  writer  for  the  St. 
Louis  Globe  Democrat,  has  won  the  1 977 
Directors  Award  and  press  prize  of  the 
National  Association  of  Engine  and  Boat 
Manufacturers. 

Seibel,  whose  weekly  column  has  cov¬ 
ered  articles  on  boating  safety,  racing, 
products  and  people,  was  presented  with 
a  $1,000  cash  prize  and  certificate  during 
press  days  of  the  New  York  National 
Boat  Show,  January  14-22,  1978. 

The  award  is  presented  annually  by 
NAEBM  to  a  member  of  the  communica¬ 
tions  profession  who  has  made  an  out¬ 
standing  contribution  to  boating  and  al¬ 
lied  water  sports  for  the  year. 
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Multimedia’s  Sisk  eyes 
California  newspapers 


By  Scott  Sunde 

When  J.  Kelly  Sisk  considers  the  pos¬ 
sibility  that  he  could  become  a  domineer¬ 
ing  press  lord,  he  simply  smiles  and 
shakes  his  head. 

It  is  not  that  Sisk  does  not  have  the 
opportunity,  in  the  Southeast  at  least.  He 
is  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  Multimedia 
Inc.,  which  operates  newspapers  and 
radio  and  television  stations  throughout 
the  United  States,  including  the  Green¬ 
ville  News,  Greenville  Piedmont  and 
WFBC  television  and  radio. 

“I  get  phone  calls  almost  every  day, 
and  people  call  me  up  and  ask  me  to  put  a 
story  in  the  paper  for  them.” 

But,  he  says,  at  most  he  simply  passes 
the  suggestion  on,  and  it  may  often  never 
see  the  light  of  day. 

Sisk’s — as  well  as  Multimedia's — 
philosophy  is  to  let  the  different  news¬ 
papers  or  stations  be  run  by  their  man¬ 
agement. 

“Our  philosophy  in  operating  proper¬ 
ties  is  to  get  a  good,  well-balanced  busi¬ 
ness  and  give  a  fellow  a  chance  to  run 
it,”  he  says. 

Sisk  admits  to  being  something  of  a 
conservative  and  a  believer  in  govern¬ 
ments  balancing  budgets.  But  he  main¬ 
tains  that  this  ideology  has  nothing  to  do 
with  who  runs  the  different  media  or 
what  is  their  content. 

“If  he  (an  editor)  wants  to  be  a  flaming 
liberal,  then  it's  up  to  him,”  he  says.  “I 
could  walk  right  back  into  our  news  de¬ 
partment  in  Greenville,  and  if  I  asked  you 
to  write  something,  you  would  tell  me  to 
go  to  hell  and  1  know  you  should.” 

Those  are  words  that  would  cause 
journalists  to  raise  their  glasses  in  praise 
in  press  clubs  throughout  the  United 
States.  Yet  they  were  not  spoken  by  a 
journalist  but  rather  a  man  who  started 
out  his  career  intending  to  operate  his 
own  accounting  firm. 

The  son  of  a  college  professor,  Sisk 
graduated  from  the  University  of 
Alabama  in  1934. 

“There  was  a  little  depression  going 
on  in  those  days,”  Sisk  recalls  with  a  sly 
grin.  “In  1934  we  took  a  job  whenever 
we  could  get  it.” 

His  first  job  was  in  New  York  City 
with  an  accounting  firm.  Five  years  later 
he  moved  to  Greenville. 


(Scott  Sunde  is  a  business  news  reporter 
for  the  Greenville  News-Piedmont.  This 
interview  with  J.  Kelly  Sisk  is  from  a 
series  that  Sunde  is  writing  on  business 
leaders  in  the  News-Piedmont  circulation 
area.) 
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One  of  the  customers  of  Sisk's  Green¬ 
ville  accounting  business  was  the  Green¬ 
ville  News-Piedmont  Company,  and  in 
1948  he  was  asked  to  become  business 
manager  and  treasurer  of  that  firm. 


“It  was  an  excellent  company  with 
good  people,”  Sisk  explains.  “Roger 
Peace  (then  head  of  the  firm)  was  the 
ideal  businessman,  and  he  was  the  per¬ 
son  1  admired  the  most.” 

In  1%8  the  News- Piedmont  Company, 
a  broadcasting  concern  and  another 
newspaper  concern  merged  to  form  Mul¬ 
timedia  Inc.,  with  Peace  as  chairman. 

Soon,  with  Peace’s  death,  Sisk  was 
made  chairman.  He  recalls  that  Peace’s 
will  suggested  that  promotion. 

“Roger  Peace  sort  of  adopted  me  be¬ 
fore  I  took  over  the  mantle,  so  to 
speak,”  he  says. 

The  firm  Sisk  heads  owns  newspapers 
that  include,  among  others,  those  in 
Asheville,  N.C.,  and  Montgomery, 
Ala. — that  state’s  capital. 

Multimedia  operates  7  am  and  7  fm 
radio  stations — all  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission  allows  it  to 
own.  It  also  operates  5  VHF  television 
stations — again  up  to  the  FCC  limit. 

Currently  in  the  works  for  the  firm  is 
the  exchange  of  WFBC-tv  for  a  station  in 
Sacramento,  Calif.,  giving  the  company 
its  first  holdings  on  the  West  Coast.  Final 
approval  by  the  FCC  of  the  station  trade 
is  expected  in  April,  Sisk  said. 

He  acknowledged,  however,  that  the 
future  growth  of  Multimedia  is  limited. 


Because  it  already  is  up  to  FCC  limits  in 
a  number  of  areas,  its  broadcasting  ex¬ 
pansion  is  basically  limited  to  UHF  sta¬ 
tions,  of  which  the  firm  is  permitted  to 
own  two  but  currently  does  not  own  any. 

One  area  for  future  growth  is  news¬ 
papers.  Sisk  said  the  firm  would  like  to 
find  more  daily  papers  to  acquire, 
perhaps  in  California  after  the  station 
trade  is  concluded. 

One  part  of  Multimedia’s  plans,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  to  be  acquired  by  a  larger 


media  firm,  Sisk  insisted.  Acquisition 
has  become  common-place  recently 
among  firms  like  Multimedia. 

“We  could  have  sold  out  to  almost 
anybody,  but  we  have  no  intention  to  sell 
out,”  he  said.  “We  plan  to  continue  to 
grow  slowly,  operate  intelligently  and 
stay  as  we  are.” 

Osteopathic  stories 
eligible  for  prizes 

A  $1,000  prize  will  be  awarded  by  the 
American  Osteopathic  Association  for 
the  article,  broadcast,  or  series  judged 
most  outstanding  in  1977.  Two  supple¬ 
mental  awards  of  $500  each  will  also  be 
made. 

Entries  must  be  submitted  by  March  1, 
1978.  All  entries  must  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  or  broadcast  during  1977. 

Send  entries  to  Journalism  Awards 
Competition,  American  Osteopathic  As¬ 
sociation,  212  East  Ohio  Street,  Chicago, 
IL  60611. 

The  AOA  Journalism  Awards  Competi¬ 
tion  was  established  in  1956  to  recognize 
the  growing  corps  of  journalists  who  re¬ 
port  and  interpret  osteopathic  medicine 
to  the  scientific  community  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  public. 
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Staff  exchange 
wins  praise  from 
photojournalists 


Chris  Johns,  left,  staff  photographer  for  the  Topeka  Capital- 
Journal  works  with  Sentinel  photographer  Ben  Benschneider,  in 
the  Topeka  offices  where  they  are  laying  out  a  picture  page 
feature.  (Photo  by  Jim  Richardson) 


By  Lenora  Williamson 

“It  was  super  .  . 

“A  shot  of  adrenalin  ...” 
“Unqualified  success  .  .  .” 

Such  ran  typical  praise  from  partici¬ 
pants  in  a  three-month  experimental  ex¬ 
change  of  staff  photographers  between 
the  Topeka  Capital-Journal,  a  daily,  and 
the  Denver  Sentinel,  16  suburban  news¬ 
papers. 

The  idea  came  up  months  ago,  stayed 
on  the  back  burner  and  finally  became  an 
actuality  when  Rich  Clarkson,  director 
of  photography  at  the  Capital-Journal, 
and  Charles  Freestone,  picture  editor  of 
the  Sentinel,  met  again  at  a  Colorado 
Press  Association  program  where 
Clarkson  was  speaking.  The  whole  thing 
came  together  with  simplest  of  logistics. 

They  decided  three  staff  photograph¬ 
ers  would  spend  a  month  each  at  the 
other  paper’s  offices,  each  photographer 
to  remain  on  his  home  payroll  and  with 
his  expenses  to  be  handled  through  his 
home  paper.  Visitors  would  either  trade 
housing  or  stay  with  other  photographers 
involved  in  the  program,  ,ind  they  would 
drive  their  own  cars.  And  the  visitors 
would  serve  as  regular  staff  photograph¬ 
ers  during  the  month. 

Clarkson  saw  as  one  advantage  for 
Topeka  the  trade  would  expose  three  of 
his  photographers  to  a  different  setting,  a 
different  set  of  editors,  a  different  pro¬ 
fessional  climate  and  new  perspective  on 
their  work.  All  three,  Carl  Davaz,  Jeff 
Jacobsen,  and  Jim  Richardson,  had 
never  worked  regularly  on  any  other 
paper  than  the  Capital-Journal.  Clarkson 
comments  that  both  Richardson  and 
Jacobsen  were  not  particularly  en¬ 
thusiastic  when  they  left  but  returned 
pleased  with  the  experience,  feeling  it 
was  personally  beneficial. 

The  Sentinel  photographers  were  Tom 
Strongman,  Eric  Bakke  and  Ben 
Benschneider. 

Freestone  says  the  three  month  pro¬ 
gram,  which  ended  in  mid-December, 
was  a  learning  experience  for  his  photo 
department — his  staff  totals  three,  so 
they  all  were  participating.  Clarkson  has 
eight  photographers. 

Freestone  rates  the  program  a  great 
success.  “We  found  that  our  two  opera¬ 
tions  are  very  similar  ...  an  example 
would  be  the  large  number  of  picture 
pages  that  we  both  use  and  the  respon¬ 
sibilities  our  photographers  assume. 
They  handle  the  photography,  printing, 
layout,  headline  and  cutlines.  The 
similarities  in  operation  and  the  compe¬ 
tence  of  all  the  photographers  involved 
must  be  credited  as  the  reasons  the  three 
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month  program  was  conducted  without 
any  problems.  Jim,  Carl  and  Jeff  all  be¬ 
came  members  of  our  staff  overnight .  .  . 
they  assumed  staff  responsibilities  the 
first  day  on  the  job. 

“There  have  been  a  number  of  subtle 
changes  in  technique  and  operation  that 
can  be  attributed  to  the  program,”  adds 
Freestone.  “The  exchange  of  ideas  took 
place  aaily.  We  found  the  Topeka  dark¬ 
room  to  be  far  superior  to  ours  and  the 
last  two  weeks  have  found  carpenters 
working  in  the  printing  room.  We  have 
also  adopted  the  Capital-Journal  nega¬ 
tive  filing  system.  A  great  bonus  derived 


Sentinel  photo  by  Eric  Bakke  as  Jim 
Richardson  talks  with  a  Ringling 
Bros.  Circus  clown  during  assign¬ 
ment. 
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Capital- Journal  photo  by  Tom  Strongman,  at  the  scene  as  a  dead 
woman  was  discovered  during  Kansas  City  flood  cleanup. 


Sentinel  photo  by  Jeff  Jacobsen  of  a  women's  field  hockey  tour¬ 
ney  in  Denver — part  of  a  picture  page. 


A  Capital  Journal  feature  page 
with  photos  by  Eric  Bakke. 


Cutting  on 
a  nev^ 
^ACE 


Sentinel  feature  page  with  photos 
by  Carl  Davaz  about  a  stockbroker 
turned  mime  because  of  increasing 
blindness. 


from  the  program  was  the  new  friend¬ 
ships  which  developed.  We  all  feel  a 
concern  for  what  happens  in  Topeka; 
they’re  family.” 

Freestone  considers  a  month  to  be 
maximum  exchange  time,  since  there 
would  be  home  problem  chores  with 
longer  stays. 

Clarkson  says  that  what  Topeka  first 
got  from  Denver  photographers  was  a 
new  and  different  look  at  some  matters 
of  routine  along  with  a  different 
technique  in  photographing  them. 

Clarkson  recalls,  “First,  the  Denver 
photographers  pointed  out  to  us  and  our 
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returning  photographers  noticed  and 
commented  on  a  similar  point — that  one 
aspect  of  our  picture  policy  had  slipped 
over  to  the  years  to  the  point  that  we 
were  doing  pictures  of  some  non-events. 
An  example  would  be  the  committee  of 
club  women  preparing  for  next  week’s 
garage  sale.  This  in  deference  to  looking 
for  a  legitimate  time  to  cover  perhaps  the 
same  event.  Then  perhaps  the  Sentinel 
people  took  something  home  with  them 
from  our  lab  operation  and  procedures.” 

The  main  benefit,  according  to 
Clarkson,  was  the  intangible  factor  in  the 
work  attitude  of  all  the  exchange  photog¬ 


raphers.  “It  has  been  a  positive  experi¬ 
ence  all  the  way.” 

He  is  not  sure  that  many  newspapers 
would  be  able  to  put  together  an  ex¬ 
change  program  that  worked  as  well  as 
this  one  which  had  benefit  of  simple 
mechanics  and  managements  that  helped 
keep  things  uncomplicated  as  well  as  in¬ 
dividuals  involved  who  were  anxious  for 
the  opportunity.  And  finally,  he  adds, 
these  were  two  newspapers  with  similar 
philosophies  that  enabled  photographers 
to  change  jobs  with  a  minimum  of  hassle. 

Even  so,  Clarkson  would  not  hesitate  to 
encourage  other  photo  departments  to 
examine  the  exchange  as  a  good,  practical 
motivational  tool. 

Eric  Bakke,  Sentinel,  says  he  came 
back  from  the  exchange  realizing  the 
success  of  a  photo  program  is  directly 
related  to  attitude  and  efforts  of  the  staff. 

He  explains  that  “surprisingly”  the 
mid-sized  daily  and  the  large  weekly 
group  staffs  operate  in  similar  manner. 
He  points  out  major  differences  were  in 
relationship  of  photo  staffs  to  editorial 
departments.  Because  of  the  widespread 
geographical  layout  of  the  Sentinel  pa¬ 
pers,  much  planning  is  by  telephone  or 
correspondence  on  the  company  courier. 
Adds  Bakke:  “The  C-J  staff  simply 
walks  to  the  newsroom  to  deal  with  a 
reporter  or  department  for  planning. 
Discovering  shortcomings  such  as  our 
editorial  relationship  as  well  as  being 
aware  of  improvements  that  might  en¬ 
hance  our  program  seemed  to  be  the 
biggest  benefit  of  the  exchange.” 

Tom  Strongman,  Sentinel,  terms  the 
exchange  “like  a  shot  of  adrenalin,  mak¬ 
ing  me  see  how  much  we  can  accomplish 
where  we  are  at  the  Sentinel.  I  feel  Carl 
Davaz’s  comment  best  sums  it  up  for  we 
see  we  ‘can  be  as  good  as  we  want,  the 
only  limitation  being  ourselves.’  ” 

Strongman,  noting  that  while  the  Sen¬ 
tinel  doesn’t  have  the  years  of  tradition 
yet  or  the  physical  plant  of  the  Capital- 
Journal,  the  staff  approaches  photojour¬ 
nalism  basically  the  same  as  the  Kansas 
paper.  “The  emphasis  in  both  newspa¬ 
pers  seems  to  be  not  only  pictures,  but  on 
packaging  the  product  to  make  a  strong 
journalistic  statement.” 

Jim  Richardson  of  the  Capital-Journal 
describes  his  first  visit  to  Colorado  as  “a 
real  eye-opener”  but  thinks  exchange  of 
philosophies  between  photographers 
rather  than  exchange  of  work  arrange¬ 
ments  was  the  most  interesting. 

Jeff  Jacobsen,  Capital-Journal,  recalls 
he  often  found  himself  shooting  an  as¬ 
signment  and  forgetting  he  was  not  in 
Topeka  but  Denver.  “Only  when  I  came 
out  and  once  again  saw  the  mountains  to 
the  West  did  I  realize  this  was  not  the 
Capital-Journal.” 

Jacobsen  did  miss  theclose  relationship 
existing  at  his  home  paper  between  pho¬ 
tographers,  writers,  and  editors.  He  al¬ 
lows  Denver  has  a  different  situation  be¬ 
cause  of  weekly,  group  publication. 
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One  year  later 


Carter  still  accessible 


By  Helen  Thomas 

(Helen  Thomas  is  White  House  Correspondent  for  United 
Press  International.) 

President  Carter's  relations  with  the  news  media  are  on  a 
fairly  even  keel  after  a  year  in  the  White  House — with  both 
sides  experiencing  some  uncertainty. 

Carter  has  been  true  to  his  word  to  hold  a  news  conference 
on  an  average  of  every  two  weeks  and  to  remain  accessible. 
He  has  held  22  news  conferences  in  Washington,  all  tele¬ 
vised,  and  has  met  with  out-of-town  editors  and  broadcasters 
about  18  times.  He  also  gave  a  number  of  interviews  to 
individual  newspaper  and  broadcast  reporters. 

In  its  own  year-end  assessment,  the  White  House  said 
“the  president  made  himself  more  accessible  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  than  any  president  in  modern  history." 

There  is  no  sign  of  the  credibility  gap  that  plagued  Lyndon 
Johnson  and  Richard  Nixon,  nor  has  Carter  allowed  himself 
the  luxury  of  attacking  the  news  media  even  though  he  may 
have  been  tempted  at  times. 

He  turned  the  other  cheek  in  the  Bert  Lance  affair,  despite 
his  strong  personal  feelings  in  the  matter,  and  refused,  at 
least  publicly,  to  blame  the  press  for  Lance's  departure. 

The  episode  did  cost  Press  Secretary  Jody  Powell  some 
credibility  when  he  assumed  the  role  of  advocate  and  then 
fed  a  reporter  damaging  rumors  about  Sen.  Charles  Percy 
that  proved  untrue. 

Despite  the  resulting  damage.  Powell  reflects  Carter's  feel¬ 
ings  and  attitudes  better  than  anyone  else  in  White  House 
inner  circles. 

His  influence  has  not  been  particularly  helpful  to  print 
reporters,  however. 

Powell  is  television  oriented  and  considers  it  Carter's  best 
medium.  As  the  new  year  approached,  Powell  wrote  a  pri¬ 
vate  memo  to  Carter  suggesting  an  hour-long  interview  for 
the  television  networks  since  he  could  not  expect  “fair 
treatment"  from  the  print  press. 

Like  most  press  secretaries,  Powell  likes  to  manage  the 
news  and  undoubtedly  would  do  a  lot  more  of  it  if  he  could. 

He  does  not  hesitate  to  call  an  editor  or  a  publisher  when 
he  feels  the  administration  has  been  wrongly  inteipreted. 
When  the  president  announced  during  his  recent  overseas 
trip  that  he  would  send  an  additional  8.000  troops  to  Europe, 
some  reporters  said  it  contradicted  a  campaign  promise  to 
reduce  U.S.  NATO  forces. 

Powell  insisted  Carter  had  made  no  such  statements,  even 
though  reporters  later  dug  into  their  files  to  show  him  Car¬ 
ter's  words  in  black  and  white. 

Carter  has  tightened  up  a  bit.  as  all  presidents  do,  since  his 
early  pledge  of  open  administration. 

When  he  moved  into  the  White  House,  he  proposed  open 
cabinet  meetings,  a  plan  the  press  hardly  believed  possible. 
The  idea  was  quickly  abandoned  on  grounds  that  members 
would  not  be  able  to  express  themselves  freely.  For  a  while, 
reporters  got  sanitized  briefings  on  cabinet  meetings,  and 
even  those  eventually  were  dropped  as  worthless. 

UPI  and  AP  continue  to  cover  the  president  at  all  public 
events  and  faithfully  man  the  barricades  when  Carter  spends 
weekends  at  Camp  David.  But  they  are  forced  to  watch  his 
helicopter  landings  and  take-offs  unseen  from  a  duck  blind. 
His  staff  is  barred  from  revealing  his  guests  on  such  occa¬ 
sions. 

By  tradition,  two  news  services  sit  in  the  front  row  and 
alternate  in  asking  the  first  and  second  questions  at  presi¬ 
dential  news  conferences  because  they  are  continuously  on 
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the  White  House  watch  and  because  between  them  they 
represent  almost  all  the  nation's  newspapers  and  broad¬ 
casters. 

The  rest  of  the  seats  up  front  go  to  other  reporters  who 
cover  the  White  House  regularly,  causing  some  television 
viewers  to  ask  why  they  always  see  the  “same  faces"  at 
presidential  news  conferences. 

The  answer  is  custom,  but  it  does  not  prevent  Carter  from 
calling  on  anyone  he  wishes.  But  he  has  a  tendency,  again 
common  to  presidents,  to  call  on  the  familiar  faces. 

Powell's  wit  and  mental  agility  is  admired  by  reporters.  He 
leaks  outrageously — without  apology — if  he  thinks  it  will 
help  the  president.  He  has  taken  more  and  more  to  giving 
private  briefings  to  a  select  few  in  his  office  after  the  open 
briefing  and  reporters  often  must  pursue  him  there  for  the 
“real  story." 

On  Carter's  world  trip,  he  held  only  a  few  briefings.  He 
used  the  “background”  technique  often  and  sometimes 
dropped  major  news  stories  to  a  “pool"  of  reporters  when  it 
was  impossible  for  them  to  pass  the  word  or  to  file. 

Carter  himself  confirmed  to  a  group  of  photographers  that 
he  was  going  to  meet  with  Egyptian  President  Anwar  Sadat 
at  Aswan.  Thank  goodness  UPI's  photographer  Tim  Murphy 
was  on  hand  for  the  news  break. 

The  president  likes  to  answer  questions  and  when  button¬ 
holed  is  more  likely  than  not  to  be  forthcoming.  In  the  end  he 
is  his  own  best  spokesman,  but  that’s  been  true  of  all  presi¬ 
dents. 

Powell  still  credible 

By  Frank  Cormier 

(Frank  Cormier  is  White  House  Correspondent  for  As¬ 
sociated  Press.) 

From  this  reporter's  viewpoint,  the  performance  of  presi¬ 
dential  press  secretary  Jody  Powell  is  highlighted  by  his  good 
humor  and  patience.  He  has  the  quickest,  rib-tickling  wit 
since  Pierre  Salinger  presided  more  than  a  decade  ago. 

Also,  according  to  an  informal  poll  I  took,  Powell’s  credi¬ 
bility  after  a  year  in  his  role  gets  a  nod  of  approval. 

Powell  continues  to  be  accessible,  often  leaving  his  office 
door  open  so  reporters  can  drop  in  to  pose  a  private  question 
or  two  when  they  see  he  is  not  busy.  Powell  is  the  first  “open 
door"  press  secretary  since  Salinger. 

Powell  meets  in  his  office,  almost  daily  and  at  unpredicta¬ 
ble  moments,  with  small  groups  of  reporters.  The  trouble 
with  this  is  that  if  you  don’t  happen  by  at  the  moment  such 
roundtable  discussions  are  convened,  you  must  scramble 
later  for  a  “fill"  from  colleagues  who  were  present. 

During  his  first  months  on  the  job,  Powell  did  earn,  and 
merit,  a  reputation  for  being  disorganized.  He  would  jot 
down  notes  during  conversations  with  reporters,  then  man¬ 
age  to  lose  or  ignore  them.  1  think  I  detect  improvement  in 
this  quarter. 

According  to  my  poll.  Carter  can  be  pleased  at  the  job 
Powell  is  doing  on  his  behalf,  but  White  House  reporters  say 
they  don't  have  as  much  cause  to  cheer  the  job  Powell  does 
for  them. 

That’s  the  consensus  of  print  and  broadcast  reporters 
(Coiitiniu’d  on  pa.uc  43) 
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who  spend  all  or  much  of  their  time  at  the  White  House  and 
regularly  attend  daily  briefings. 

Since  a  press  secretary’s  first  assignment  is  to  serve  the 
president,  and  there  is  universal  agreement  that  lack  of  cred¬ 
ibility  is  a  fatal  flaw  from  all  standpoints.  Powell  presuma¬ 
bly  can  take  heart  from  his  “report  card.” 

Here  are  the  poll  questions  and  their  responses:  (Percen¬ 
tages  might  not  add  to  100  because  of  rounding  off.) 

— How  effective  does  Powell  serve  the  president?  Very 
effective,  43  percent;  quite  effective,  46  percent;  middling 
effective,  5  percent;  quite  ineffective,  5  percent. 

— How  effectively  does  Powell  serx’e  the  press?  Very  ef¬ 
fective,  5  percent;  quite  effective,  24  percent;  middling  effec¬ 
tive,  65  percent;  quite  ineffective,  5  percent. 

— How  do  you  rate  Powell's  credibility?  Excellent.  14 


percent;  Good,  65  percent;  Fair,  22  percent. 

Powell  declined  to  comment  on  the  results,  except  to  claim 
responsibility  for  any  shortcomings  by  his  assistants. 

A  number  of  White  House  reporters  commented,  while 
making  the  AP  questionnaire,  that  their  judgments  of  Pow¬ 
ell's  staff  were  influenced  by  his  turning  over  greater  respon¬ 
sibility  for  daily  briefings  to  his  deputy,  Rex  Granum.  Obvi¬ 
ously,  many  reporters  prefer  to  put  their  questions  to  the  top 
man. 

Powell  was  given  an  opportunity  to  similarly  rate  the 
White  House  press  corps  for  credibility,  professionalism  and 
performance. 

Declining  politely,  he  said  “You  folks  had  the  advantage 
of  anonymity.”  He  quickly  added  that  he  could  hand  out 
high  marks,  but  they  would  be  neither  honest  nor  credible. 


Average  daily 
circulation 
shows  gains 

For  the  second  straight  year,  the  total 
average  daily  circulation  of  newspapers 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada  is  on  the 
increase. 

According  to  the  annual  daily  news¬ 
paper  circulation  study  by  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations,  per  issue  circula¬ 
tion  for  1,759  newspapers  in  the  United 
States  during  the  six  months  ending  Sep¬ 
tember  30,  1977  reached  61,711,861 
copies,  up  528,212  from  the  same  period 
in  1976. 

Total  average  circulation  for  120  daily 
newspapers  in  Canada  during  the  period 
in  1977  was  5,034,129,  up  176,699  copies 
from  1976. 

Comparable-period  increases  for  1976 
over  1975  were  51,234  for  U.S.  dailies, 
and  65,455  for  Canadian  dailies. 

The  study  shows  the  1977  average 
issue  total  circulation  for  668  U.S.  Sun¬ 
day  newspapers  was  52,078,543  copies, 
an  increase  of  539,959  from  1976.  In 
Canada,  total  average  circulation  for  10 
Sunday  newspapers  was  1,060,722,  up 
87,587  copies  from  the  1976  total. 

A  breakdown  of  the  daily  U.S.  Total 
shows:  26,037,861  copies  morning  (up 
822,469);  34,001,342  copies  evening 
(down  245,173);  and  1,672,658  copies  all 
day  (down  49,()84). 

The  losses  reflected  in  totals  for  U.S. 
evening  and  all  day  papers  is  misleading. 
In  general,  individual  papers  showed 
substantial  gains  in  each  category.  Al¬ 
most  twice  the  evening  loss  is  directly 
related  to  papers  no  longer  in  business. 
The  all  day  total  decline  is  more  than 
compensated  for  by  the  shift  of  one 
paper  from  this  frequency  to  morning. 

A  breakdown  of  the  daily  Canadian 
total  shows:  1,482,790  copies  morning 
(up  112,970);  3,543,443  copies  evening 
(up  64,080);  and  7,896  copies  all  day 
(down  348). 

92.68  percent  of  all  daily  circulation  in 
the  U.S.  and  Canada,  and  97.93  percent 


of  all  Sunday  circulation  in  the  two  coun¬ 
tries  is  reported  and  verified  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  ABC  standards. 

Helsinki  papers  order 
phase  II  press  units 

Sanoma  Publishing  Co.,  Helsinki,  Fin¬ 
land,  publishers  of  the  350,000  circula¬ 
tion  Helsinffm  Sa nomat  and  the  125,000 
circulation  llta-Sanomat,  have  pur¬ 
chased  15  additional  Rockwell-Goss 
Metro-Offset  units,  manufactured  by 
Graphic  Systems  Division,  Rockwell 
International  Corporation.  The  units  are 
part  of  Phase  II  of  the  modernization 
program  and  are  scheduled  to  be  in¬ 
stalled  in  mid- 1978. 

Under  Phase  1  of  Sanoma’s  program, 
21  Metro-Offset  units  were  bought  and 
are  now  on  edition. 

According  to  Hal  Lowry,  general  sales 
manager  for  Rockwell-Goss  Newspaper 
Products,  the  36  units  in  Finland  repre¬ 
sent  the  largest  offset  newspaper  installa¬ 
tion  outside  the  United  States. 

Vaino  Nurmimaa,  president  of 
Sanoma  Publishing  Company,  said  the 
new  equipment  will  enable  Helsingin 
Sanomat  and  Ilta-Sanomat  to  transfer 
their  total  printing  to  the  new  plant  in 
Sanomala  during  the  first  half  of  1979. 

Other  large  Rockwell-Goss  press  in¬ 
stallations  in  Scandinavia  include: 

Aftenposten,  Oslo,  Norway,  utilizing 
Rockwell-Goss  Metro-Offset  units,  is  the 
largest  offset  installation  in  Norway.  Af¬ 
tenposten  has  a  200,000  circulation 
mornings  and  175,000  evenings.  The 
press  was  built  by  MGD  Graphic  Sys¬ 
tems  Limited  in  Preston,  England. 

Expressen,  the  national  Swedish  daily 
with  575,0(X)  evening  circulation,  is  pro¬ 
duced  on  Rockwell-Goss  offset  equip¬ 
ment.  It  is  the  largest  circulation  paper  in 
Sweden. 

The  71,000  circulation  daily  Aalborg 
Stiftstidende  will  be  the  largest  offset  in¬ 
stallation  in  Denmark  with  their  recent 
purchase  of  10  Rockwell-Goss  Metro- 
Offset  units.  These  units  will  also  be  built 
by  MGD  Graphic  Systems  Limited  in 
Preston. 


Cayman  Islands 
accounts  assigned 

Garth  H.  Davies,  chairman  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  Marketing 
Partners  Group  of  Companies  and  the 
Cayman  Islands  News  Bureau  Ltd.,  has 
announced  the  bureau's  appointment  as 
marketing  and  public  relations  agency 
for  Cayman  Airways  Ltd. 

Cayman  Islands  News  Bureau,  which 
was  established  six  months  ago  to  direct 
marketing  and  public  relations  for  the 
Cayman  Islands  Government  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Tourism,  is  headquartered  in 
George  Town,  Grand  Cayman,  British 
West  Indies,  and  maintains  a  subsidiary 
office  in  Coconut  Grove,  Miami,  Florida. 

The  Marschalk  Company,  Inc.,  of 
New  York,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Interpub¬ 
lic  Group  of  Companies,  has  been 
awarded  the  advertising  account  for 
Cayman  Airways  Ltd.  The  Marschalk 
Company  also  manages  the  advertising 
account  for  the  Cayman  Islands  Gov¬ 
ernment  Department  of  Tourism. 

Inland  adds  peripheral 
Compugraphic  product 

Inland  Printing  Equipment,  exclusive 
distributor  of  Compugraphic  factory  re¬ 
conditioned  phototypesetting  equipment 
in  the  US  and  Canada,  has  announced 
the  addition  of  Compugraphic  peripheral 
products  to  their  existing  lines. 

Among  those  items  I  PE  will  be  adding 
are  CompuKwik  processors,  waxers, 
Durographic  starter  kits  and  paper. 

Weekly  founded  in  1977 
wins  top  prize 

Emily  L.  Bull  has  founded  a  weekly 
newspaper  in  Edgefield,  S.C.,  the 
Edfiejield  County  Press,  which  began 
publishing  September  8,  1977.  Mrs.  Bull 
was  formerly  editor  of  the  Island  Packet, 
Hilton  Head  Island,  S.C.  The  Press,  in 
its  brief  tenure,  has  won  the  S.  C.  Ag¬ 
riculture  Council’s  annual  award  for  the 
best  agriculture  reporting  of  a  weekly  in 
the  state. 
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Deaths 

Gordon  Carroll,  76,  retired 
newspaperman,  worked  for  the  Baltimore 
Sun,  Washington  Star,  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  and  the  New  York  Sun;  January 
13. 

*  *  * 

H  ARRY  F REEMAN ,71,  managing  editor  of 
the  New  York  bureau  of  Tass,  the  Soviet 
press  agency;  earlier  worked  for  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle  and  New  Masses  and  the 
Daily  Worker;  January  13. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Edwin  J.  Lebherz,  80,  ended  a  52-year 
newspaper  career  when  he  retired  in  1966 
as  metropolitan  editor  of  the  Buffalo 
Evening  News;  began  as  a  copy  boy  on 
the  old  Buffalo  Express;  January  2. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Arthur  Lee  Rich,  73,  retired  general 
manager  of  the  Junction  City  (Kans.) 
Daily  Union;  associated  with  the  news¬ 
paper  for  more  than  43  years  and  its  gen¬ 
eral  manager  for  about  36  years;  January 
10. 

*  *  * 

Arthur  S.  Littick,  former  publisher  of 
the  Rockville  (Ind.)  Tribune;  January  5. 

*  *  ♦ 

Frank  Wimberly,  78,  former  general 
manager  of  the  Altus  (Okla.)  Times- 
Democrat;  January  1. 


Hilton  D.  Meskus,  63,  acting  press 
chief  of  the  Organization  of  American 
states;  January  12. 

^  >|e  4: 

Lyle  D.  Copmann,  54,  director  of 
operations  for  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency  in  Brazil,  and  onetime  city  editor 
of  Omaha  World-Herald  for  10  years; 
January  11. 

3|c  4:  ♦ 

Arthur  S.  McEvoy,  91,  retired  manag¬ 
ing  editor.  New  Britain  (Conn.)  Herald; 
recently.  ^  ^  ^ 

Johnrae  Earl.  59,  Chicago  Tribune 

restaurant  critic  and  food  columnist; 
author  of  10  cookbooks,  recently. 

ifi  H/i  ^ 

Halsey  Hall,  79,  former  sports 
broadcaster  and  reporter  for  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Tribune  and  Journal  and  St. 
Paul  papers;  December  31. 

4c  9fC 

Ami  C.  Stewart,  81,  founder  and 
former  publisher  and  editor  of  The 
Georgetowner,  a  Washington,  D.C. 
biweekly;  January  2. 

♦  *  * 

Wesley  P.  Small,  78,  former  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Herkimer-Ilion 
(N.Y.)  Telegram;  December  26. 

*  * 

Anthony  J.  Alborelli,  68,  retired  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Associated  Press  and  the 
old  City  News  Association,  New  York, 
January  15. 


John  J.  O’Connor.  59,  founder,  pub¬ 
lisher  and  editor  of  Yankee  Trader  news¬ 
papers,  a  group  of  weeklies  on  Long  Is¬ 
land;  vicepresident  of  Fordham  Univer¬ 
sity  from  1958  to  1963;  January  12. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Virginia  Pope,  92,  fashion  editor  of  the 
New  York  Times  from  1933  to  1955; 
originator  of  “Fashions  of  the  Times,”  a 
showcase  for  American  designers  sub¬ 
sequently  translated  into  a  fashion  sup¬ 
plement  with  the  same  name  still  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Times;  with  the  Times  from 
1925  until  her  retirement;  then  became 
fashion  editor  of  Parade  magazine,  and  a 
member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Fashion 
Institute  of  Technology,  New  York; 
January  16. 

4c  4e  4c 

Helen  Corbitt,  71,  cookbook  author 
and  newspaper  columnist;  January  16. 

Photo  editors  named 

Carl  Voss,  Des  Moines  Register  and 
Tribune  photographer,  is  now  photo  edi¬ 
tor  for  the  Des  Moines  Register.  A 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Missouri 
at  Columbia,  Voss  replaces  Jim  Mag- 
danz  who  is  joining  the  Register  and 
Tribune  photography  staff. 

Jim  Selzer,  former  Sunday  Register  de¬ 
sign  assistant,  is  now  Des  Moines  Tribune 
photo  editor  and  Tribune  design  assis¬ 
tant.  Selzer  attended  Iowa  State  Uni¬ 
versity. 


TV  KEY 


The  Most  Comprehensive 

Television  Features  Package  Avsdiable  to  Newspapers 

No  wonder  TV  Key  is  the  mainstay  for  television  coverage  in  some  150 
newspapers  across  the  country.  The  service  has  no  equal  in  the  scope  of  its 
coverage  and  the  credentials  of  its  staff.  And  TV  Key  is  available  in  OCR  copy  by 
mail  or  electronically  via  UPl  DataNews  and  AP  Data  Features  circuits. 


Here's  what  you  get: 

•  Previews  of  each  day's  top  TV  shows  by 
noted  critic  Steven  H.  Scheuer  and  his 
staff  of  experts,  who  view  screenings  and 
rehearsais  in  New  York  and  Hoiiywood. 

•  Sparkling  feature  stories  about  upcoming 
TV  shows  and  their  stars  (each  with  a 
photograph). 


•  Ratings  of  the  top  network  movies. 

•  Gossip  and  information  about  TV  person¬ 
alities,  future  castings,  shows  on  the  skids. 

•  Six  releases  each  week  of  the  TV  Key 
Mailbag,  in  which  Steven  H.  Scheuer 
provides  readers  with  their  only  opportu¬ 
nity  to  learn  everything  they  want  to  know 
about  the  shows  and  their  stars. 


For  information  on  availability,  samples  and  terms,  phone 
Dick  Pales,  National  Sales  Director,  toll  free  at  800-223-7384. 


1‘1'ures  Syndicaf’e 

235  East  45th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 
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Syndicates 


By  Lenora  Williamson 


A  column  for  the  aging 


While  editors  and  syndicates  search 
for/and  experiment  with  columns  and 
features  aimed  at  attracting  young  read¬ 
ers,  there  are  other  tailored  readership 
groups  at  the  mid  to  older  end  of  the  age 
scale  that  call  for  catered  interests  also. 

And  out  of  Washington,  D.C.  has  been 
coming  “Prime  Time”  for  those  age 
groups.  It  is  in  column  format  and  syndi¬ 
cated  free  as  a  public  service  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retired  Teachers  Association  and 
the  American  Association  of  Retired 
Persons.  The  column  deals  with  the  so¬ 
cial,  political  and  psychological  aspects 
of  aging  in  America  and  is  written  by 
Cyril  F.  BrickField,  executive  director  of 
the  nation’s  largest  organizations  of 
older  citizens. 

In  particular  the  column  covers:  legis¬ 
lative  and  national  policy  developments 
which  affect  the  lives  of  middle-aged  and 
older  readers;  counsel  on  retirement  liv¬ 
ing  and  pre-retirement  planning;  tips  on 
housing,  transportation,  financial 
management  and  personal  security,  and 
by  no  means  last — reports  on  the  latest 
scientific  and  medical  developments  in 
the  field. 

The  column  is  now  being  used  by  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  newspapers  as  a  regular 
weekly  feature  or  as  resource  material. 
Mailed  on  a  two-every-two-week  basis, 
the  column  carries  a  note  to  editors  that 
the  material  is  prepared  for  use  through  a 
specific  time  and  if  used  later,  they  are 
asked  to  check  for  timeliness — a  precau¬ 
tion  in  part  for  changing  legislative  regu¬ 
lations,  medical  discoveries,  etc. 

Birchfield,  the  executive  director  of 
the  non-profit,  non-partisan  associations 
has  been  a  counsel  to  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  judiciary  committee, 
general  counsel  and  chief  benefits  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Veterans  Administration,  and 
in  the  private  practice  of  law. 

Editors  interested  in  seeing  samples  of 
the  column  feature  should  write  to  Steve 
Mehlman,  “Prime  Time,”  NRTA- 
AARP,  1909  K  Street,  N.W.  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.  20049. 

*  *  * 

And  now  for  the  ‘Neat  Stuff  feature 
aimed  at  attracting  pre-teens  to  news¬ 
papers:  it  is  the  illustrated  feature 
employing  special  graphics  and  re¬ 
searched  activities  which  has  won  a  first 
place  in  the  National  Composition  As¬ 
sociation’s  1977  Typographic  Excellence 
Competition. 

‘Neat  Stuff  was  developed  for  syndi¬ 
cation  by  Education/Research  Systems, 
Inc.  of  Seattle  to  build  and  maintain 
newspaper  readership  among  the  6-13 
age  group.  Initial  typography  was  de¬ 
signed  by  Ted  Leonhardt  of  Spangler/ 
Leonhardt  of  Seattle  with  type  for  the 
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weekly  feature  set  by  Typeline  of  Seat¬ 
tle.  Kathy  Eitner  is  art  director  and  Dr. 
Thomas  F.  Ris,  the  creator. 

iht 

Flagler  &  Nelson,  Inc.  of  Buffalo, 
New  York,  a  relative  newcomer  to  the 
syndication  market,  is  offering  two  new 
columns,  both  of  which  began  in  local 
area  newspapers.  These  follow  their  in¬ 
troduction  of  “The  Part  Time  Gardener” 
by  James  B.  Nelson  last  year.  That  col¬ 
umn,  too,  has  its  roots  in  a  news¬ 
paper — Nelson  is  the  Buffalo  Courier- 
Express  garden  editor. 

Flagler  &  Nelson’s  new  columns  in¬ 
clude:  “Mind  Matter”  by  Leo  M. 
Croghan,  Ph.D.,  director  of  psychologi¬ 
cal  services  of  Albemarle  Mental  Health 
Center,  Elizabeth  City,  North  Carolina. 
Dr.  Croghan’s  column  has  been  running 
in  Q  and  A  format  for  18  months  in  the 
Elizabeth  City  Advance. 

The  other  new  column  is  “Storiettes” 
by  A.P.S.  Sweet,  D.D.S.  a  writer  and 
editor  of  Honeoye  Falls,  New  York,  The 
Storiettes,  for  pleasure  reading,  are 
little-known  gems  of  history  (about  500 
words).  They  have  been  published  for 
about  two  years  in  upstate  New  York  by 


800  pack  ballroom 
for  Sylvia  Porter 

More  than  800  guests  representing  the 
financial,  public  relations  advertising, 
and  business  fields  filled  the  Grand  Ball¬ 
room  of  the  Waldorf-Astoria  to  welcome 
Sylvia  Porter,  syndicated  financial  col¬ 
umnist,  to  the  New  York  News. 

Miss  Porter,  whose  column  was  in  the 
New  York  Post  for  several  years,  began 
appearing  in  the  New  York  News  on 
January  3  as  a  regular  five-day-a-week 
columnist. 

The  lunch  was  hosted  by  the  Daily 
News.  Tex  James,  publisher,  credited 
Mike  O’Neill,  editor  of  the  News,  with 
getting  Miss  Porter  away  from  the  Post. 
Field  Newspaper  Syndicate  handles  the 
column. 

Liz  Smith,  gossip  columnist  in  the 
News,  said  in  introducing  Miss  Porter 
she  was  thrilled  to  see  her  come  “aboard 
the  luxury  liner  and  no  longer  on  that 
leaky  old  boat  going  to  Australia.” 


a  group  of  weeklies  of  Brador  Publica¬ 
tions,  Inc. 

Flagler  &  Nelson  is  one  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  oldest  advertising  and  public  rela¬ 
tions  agencies,  having  been  founded  in 
1913  and  incorporated  in  1923. 


WOODY’S  WORLD  By  Bill  Potter 

Outdoors  humor  for  all  seasons 

(Six  times  a  week) 


New  York,  N.Y.  10017 
(212)  557-2333 
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Weekly  in  Akron 
suburbs  expands 
to  4  newspapers 

Hub  Publishers,  Inc.  of  Hudson,  Ohio, 
has  expanded  its  operation  in  the  last  six 
months  from  14,400  circulation  weekly 
newspaper  to  4  community  weeklies  to¬ 
talling  34,000. 

In  addition  to  the  6-year  old  Hudson 
Huh,  the  company  now  publishes  the 
Stow  Citizen,  Talhnadf>e  Express,  and 
Ciiyahofia  Falls  City  Press,  all  in  Summit 
County.  The  Citizen  and  Express  were 
issued  for  the  first  time  on  August  4, 
1977;  while  the  City  Press  was  purchased 
effective  December  I,  1977  from  William 
Pierson,  who  had  published  it  for  the 
previous  14  years. 

Gregg  S.  Keidel,  29,  president  of  the 
company,  claims  the  expansion  and  ac¬ 
quisition  program  is  just  beginning,  with 
plans  to  publish  at  least  4  more  commun¬ 
ity  weeklies  in  Summit  County  within  the 
next  two  years.  Keidel,  a  former  editor 
for  the  I  l-paper  ComCorp  weekly  group 
in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  claims,  “The  subur- 


DIDYOU  SWIPE 
THE  Off  ICE  COPY 
.  OP E&P? 


NO. 

I  GET  IT 
AT  HOME. 


ORDER  YOUR  OWN  SUBSCRIPTION 
TODAY.  JUST  MAIL  THIS  COUPON. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

575  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 

Gentlennen:  Please  start  my  subscription  now, 
addressed  to: 


Zip 
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State  . 

Company . 

Nature  of  Business  . 

□  My  remittance  is  enclosed. 

$18.00  a  year,  U  S.  and  Canada:  all  other  countries 
$40  a  year. 


ban  market  surrounding  Akron,  Ohio  (30 
miles  south  of  Cleveland)  is  one  of  the 
fast  growing  and  most  interesting  areas 
anywhere.  Summit  County  is  unique  in 
that  it's  a  major  metropolitan  area,  yet  it 
is  served  by  just  one  daily  (Akron  Bea¬ 
con  Journal),  no  UHF  television  outlets 
and  very  few  strong  signal  radio  stations. 
And  the  weekly  newspaper  field  is  wide 
open  because  people  are  looking  for  av¬ 
enues  to  get  local  news  and  advertising.” 

The  four  newspapers  are  distributed 
via  312  carriers  to  every  home  in  their 
respective  distribution  areas.  Voluntary 
subscriptions  are  requested,  but  not  re¬ 
quired. 

Scott  M.  Walters,  28,  is  vicepresident 
in  charge  of  sales. 

“With  the  increasing  mobility  of  the 
suburban  masses  and  the  emergence  of 
the  regional  shopping  malls,  small  busi¬ 
nessmen  have  been  forced  to  enlarge 
their  prospective  clientele  markets  and 
draw  from  a  larger,  regional  area.  Our 
total  saturation  concept  allows  mer¬ 
chants  to  tailor  the  circulation  to  their 
exact  audiences  at  attractive  combina¬ 
tion  rates,”  Walters  explained. 

Hub  Publishers  currently  employs  19 
fulltime  and  25  parttime  people  in  the 
new's,  sales  and  production  departments. 

Editors  are  Janet  Hooker,  Hudson 
Hub;  Charles  Schollenberger,  Stow  Citi¬ 
zen;  Donna  Gill,  Tallmadge  Express;  and 
Van  McCulloch,  Cuyanoga  Falls  City 
Press. 

The  tabloid-size  papers  are  issued 
every  Wednesday.  Combined  they  total 
an  average  of  100  pages  per  week. 

Past  Week’s  Range 
of  Stock  Prices 

NEWSPAPERS 

Affiliated  Publications  (AMEX)  .  18 

Blue  Chip  Stamps  (OTC)  .  17 

Combined  Communications  Corp.  (NYSE) 

Capital  Cities  Comm.  (NYSE)  .  56% 

Cowles  Comm.  (NYSE)  .  16% 

Dow  Jones  (NYSE)  .  33 

Gannett  (NYSE)  .  35V4 

Gray  Comm.  (OTC)  .  12’/? 

Harte-Hanks  (NYSE)  .  32% 

Jefferson  Pilot  (NYSE)  .  28'/4 

Knight-Ridder  (NYSE)  .  36V2 

Lee  Enterprise  (AMEX)  .  24y4 

Media  General  (AMEX)  .  14% 

Multimedia  (OTC)  .  25'/2 

New  York  Times  (AMEX)  .  17 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  (OTC)  .  24 

Quebecor  (AMEX)  .  TVs 

Southam  Press  (CE)  .  21'/2 

Thomson  Newspapers  (CE)  .  12 

Time  Inc.  (NYSE)  .  35% 

Times  Mirror  (NYSE)  .  23% 

Torstar  (CE)  .  13 

Washington  Post  (AMEX)  .  31% 

SUPPLIERS 

Abitibi  (CE)  .  10V4  10V4 

Addressograph  Multi.  (NYSE)  .  14V4  13% 

Altai  r  (OTC)  .  2% 

Berkey  Photo  (NYSE)  .  4 

Boise  Cascade  (NYSE)  .  23V4  23% 

Carrier  Corp.  (NYSE)  .  14%  14% 

Compugraphic  (NYSE)  .  3944  40% 

CompuScan  (OTC)  .  4% 

Crown  Zellerbach  (NYSE)  .  32 

Cutler-Hammer  (NYSE)  .  SIVi  32% 

Digital  Equipment  (NYSE)  .  44 

Domtar  (AMEX)  .  14 

Dow  Chemical  (NYSE)  .  25V2  25% 

Dymo  (NYSE)  .  12%  12% 

ECRM  (OTC)  .  2V4  2V« 

Eastman  Kodak  (NYSE)  .  50 
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18 

19 

17 

16% 

30 

29% 

56% 

5742 

16% 

1644 

33 

32% 

3544 

3544 

1242 

1342 

32% 

33 

2844 

27 

3642 

36 

2444 

234. 

14% 

14% 

2542 

2542 

17 

16% 

24 

2342 

742 

8 

2142 

2144 

12 

11% 

35% 

36% 

2342 

2342 

13 

12% 

31% 

32% 

1044 

1044 

1444 

13% 

2% 

2% 

4 

44. 

2344 

23% 

14% 

14% 

3944 

40% 

4% 

44. 

32 

32% 

314. 

32% 

44 

444-2 

14 

1542 

2542 

25% 

12% 

12% 

244 

24. 

50 

4944 

Family  section 

(Continued  from  page  15) 


The  front  page  of  the  section  contains 
one  main  feature,  plus  two  or  three  col¬ 
umns  drawn  from  specific  interest  areas. 

Three  local  features  that  were  added 
include; 

“Family  Forum,”  featuring  local  pa¬ 
rents  telling  how  they  solve  a  specific 
family  problem. 

“Youth  Roundtable,”  providing 
teenagers  a  place  to  talk  candidly  about 
their  problems. 

“Kids  and  Learning,”  creating  a 
forum  for  community  people  to  discuss 
ideas  and  problems  related  to  education. 

Among  the  columnists  that  were  added 
to  the  page  was  Dr.  William  Brown  of 
Washington,  D.C.  who  has  a  new  col¬ 
umn  called,  “Families  Under  Stress.” 

In  advertising,  the  Standard-Times 
developed  a  special  three-day  feature  on 
the  bottom  of  the  page,  eight  columns  by 
six  inches,  called  “Coupon  Clipper” 
with  coupons  from  restaurants,  grocery 
stores  and  other  merchants  with  specials 
for  the  family. 

In  promoting  the  new  section,  the 
Standard-Times  developed  the  theme, 
“There’s  something  for  every  member  of 
the  family  in  Your  Family  Today.”  The 
paper  also  has  a  general  promotional 
theme  in  all  advertising,  “Your  Family 
Friend.” 

The  promotion  department  held  an 
essay  contest  which  attracted  stories  on 
West  Texas  families  from  elementary, 
junior  high  and  high  school  students  and 
adults.  The  first  place  prizes  were  a 
weekend  in  San  Antonio  at  La  Mansion 
Motor  Hotel  for  the  immediate  family. 


Eltra  (NYSE)  .  26%  26% 

Georgia  Pacific  (NYSE)  .  25%  24% 

Grace.  W.  R.  (NYSE)  .  26V2  2642 

Great  Lakes  Paper  (CE)  .  22  22 

Great  No.  Nekoosa  (NYSE)  .  26  25% 

Harris  Corp.  (NYSE)  .  4042  40% 

Hunt  Chem.  (NYSE)  .  1144  1144 

tntemational  Paper  (NYSE)  .  39%  39% 

llek  Corp.  (NYSE)  .  1842  19% 

Kimberly  Clark  (NYSE)  .  39%  41% 

LogEtronics  (OTC)  .  844  844 

Logicon  (AMEX)  .  1144  11% 

MacMillan,  Bloedel  (CE)  .  16%  17 

Minnesota  Min.  and  MIg.  (NYSE)  .  46%  47% 

Rockwell  Inti.  (NYSE)  .  29  28% 

St.  Regis  (NYSE)  .  30  30 

Southwest  Forest  Ind.  (NYSE)  .  9%  9% 

Sun  Chemical  (NYSE)  .  18%  18% 

Wood  Industries  (AMEX)  .  4  4 

White  Consolidated  (NYSE)  .  2042  20% 


Dividend  raised 

Directors  of  the  Washington  Post  Co. 
have  voted  to  boost  the  firm’s  annual 
dividend  rate  from  36  to  60  cents  a  share, 
it  was  announced  last  week.  A  first  quar¬ 
terly  payout  under  the  new  rate  will  be 
distributed  February  10  to  stockholders 
of  record  as  of  January  27.  It  was  a  year 
ago  that  the  Post  Company  upped  the 
dividend  rate  from  25  cents  per  share  to  36 
cents. 
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RECEIVING  sales  achievement  awards  at  the  Branham  Newspaper  Sales 
regional  meeting  in  Chicago  (December  3)  were  from  left  to  right:  Nelson  Hurst, 
Kansas  City  manager;  Hal  Quinn,  Minneapolis  manager;  John  Finkler,  Chicago 
sales  manager;  Frank  B.  Gurda,  regional  manager,  presented  the  awards. 
Gurda  said  1977  was  the  best  year  in  Branham's  70-year  history. 


Philadelphia  Journal 
circulation  given 

Circulation  of  the  recently  created 
Philadelphia  Journal,  owned  by  Mon¬ 
trealer  Pierre  Peladeau,  is  currently  be¬ 
tween  40,000  and  47,000  a  day,  the 
executive  vicepresident  of  Quebecor 
Inc.,  said  last  week. 

But  Pierre  Gauvreau  told  the  annual 
shareholders’  meeting  the  tabloid, 
launched  Dec.  5,  was  still  considered  a 
success  even  though  it  had  not  reached 
break-even  point  circulation  of  between 
50,000  and  55,000  copies  a  day. 

The  paper  had  originally  expected  a 
circulation  of  100,000  by  February. 

Gauvreau  said  the  sports-heavy  tab¬ 
loid  had  encountered  production  prob¬ 
lems  which  have  since  been  ironed  out. 

To  offset  existing  distribution  prob¬ 
lems,  Quebecor  has  ordered  1,(X)0  street 
distribution  boxes,  expected  to  sell 
48,000  copies  a  day,  he  said. 

The  company  has  projected  spending 
$1  million  from  the  beginning  of 
November  to  Feb.  1  to  launch  the  new 
tabloid.” 

“We  will  continue  to  pump  money  into 
the  new-born  paper,  but  at  a  slower  rate 
after  the  beginning  of  February,”  Gauv¬ 
reau  said.  “It.is  only  in  September,  after 
the  critical  summer  period,  that  we  will 
see  whether  the  Philadelphia  Journal  is  a 
success  or  not.” 

Peladeau  said  it  was  still  possible  the 
company  will  start  another  newspaper  in 
the  U.S.  before  the  spring,  but  it  might 
be  in  Atlanta  rather  than  the  city 
suggested  by  marketing  research- 
Boston. 

Bert  Lance  takes 
news  post  on  tv 

Bert  Lance,  President  Carter's  first 
budget  director  who  resigned  amidst  con¬ 
troversy,  has  taken  a  position  as  a  news 
commentator  on  an  Atlanta  TV  station. 

Lance  will  appear  five  times  a  week  on 
WXlA-tv,  the  Atlanta  affiliate  of  the  ABC 
television  network.  WXIA  is  owned  by 
the  Combined  Communications  Com¬ 
pany  which  has  received  permission  from 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion  to  take  over  WJLA-tv  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.  WJLA  was  previously  owned 
by  The  Washington  Star. 

Media  director 

June  Rape’  has  been  named  vice- 
president,  media  director  of  Sumner, 
Inc.,  advertising,  marketing  and  public 
relations  agency,  in  Atlanta.  She  has 
been  with  Sumner,  Inc.  since  1976.  She 
was  formerly  a  buyer  on  the  Carter  cam¬ 
paign  for  Gerald  Rafshoon  Advertising, 
Inc.  Additionally,  she  was  a  media  buyer 
for  McCann-Erickson  in  Atlanta  for  over 
twelve  years. 
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Publisher’s  slaying 
sets  off  rioting 

Two  days  and  nights  of  rioting  in  the 
Nicaraguan  capital  of  Managua,  touched 
off  by  the  assassination  of  publisher 
Pedro  Joaquin  Chamorro  Cardenal  of  La 
Prcnsa,  subsided  after  his  funeral  and  bur¬ 
ial  January  12. 

Chamorro’s  slaying  by  gunmen  on  a 
downtown  street  was  followed  by  looting 
and  burning  causing  an  estimated  $7  mil¬ 
lion  in  damage.  Chamorro,  a  foe  of  Gen. 
Anastasio  Somoza’s  dictatorship,  had 
been  one  of  a  group  of  prominent  citizens 
searching  for  a  dialogue  between  Somoza 
and  opposition  leaders.  La  Prensa  has 
been  the  country’s  only  opposition  news¬ 
paper.  Chamorro,  who  was  honored  with 
the  Maria  Moors  Cabot  Award  at  Colum¬ 
bia  University  last  October,  founded  the 
Democratic  Liberation  Union,  a  centrist 
political  party. 

Senigo  copy  award 
deadline  set 

New  York  Times  will  present  an  award 
for  the  best  in-paper  or  trade  paper 
newspaper  promotion  copy  published 
during  1977,  in  memory  of  Mark  Senigo. 

Entries  for  the  Gold  Pen  Award  must 
consist  of  typewritten  copy.  Copy  set  in 
type,  or  an  entry  including  layout,  art  or 
proof  will  be  disqualified.  Entries  must 
be  accompanied  by  a  brief  submission 
letter  signed  by  the  chief  promotion 
executive  of  the  newspaper,  and  only 
one  entry  may  be  submitted  for  each 
newspaper  promotion  department.  En¬ 
tries  should  be  sent  to;  Warren  Abrams, 
New  York  Times,  229  West  43rd  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10036.  Winners  will  be 
announced  at  the  1978  INPA  Conference 
in  Houston,  Tex.,  May  30-June  2. 


Paper  costs  up  6.7% 

Crown  Zellerbach  Canada  announced 
it  will  increase  the  prices  of  newsprint  for 
customers  in  Western  Canada  and  the 
United  States  effective  April  1. 

New  prices  for  Canadian  customers 
are  given  in  metric  volumes  with  the 
price  in  the  Vancouver  area  and  Van¬ 
couver  Island  increasing  to  $336  a  ton, 
up  from  the  current  price  of  $314.15. 
Customers  in  the  interior  of  B.C.  and  in 
Alberta  will  pay  $341.50  compared  with 
the  previous  $319.67. 

The  price  on  newsprint  shipped  to  the 
United  States,  which  does  not  go  metric 
until  1979,  will  be  $320  a  short  ton,  up 
$20  from  the  current  price. 

George  Pearson,  pulp  and  paper  group 
vicepresident,  said  the  6.7%  increases, 
first  in  21  months,  are  necessary  because 
of  production  cost  increases. 

He  said  the  Canadian  newsprint  price 
increases  are  subject  to  approval  by  the 
anti-inflation  board. 

A  $20.00  a  ton  increase  in  the  price  of  30 
lb.  weight  newsprint  was  announced  this 
week  by  Kimberly-Clark’s  Coosa  River 
Newsprint  division,  Coosa  Pines, 
Alabama.  The  price  is  effective  April  1. 

Carrier  is  killed 
in  rescue  attempt 

A  Greenville  (S.C.)  News  carrier- 
salesman  was  killed  when  he  interrupted 
his  early  morning  delivery  schedule  in  a 
Good  Samaritan  effort  to  help  an  auto 
wreck  victim. 

David  A.  Moore,  56,  died  instantly 
when  he  came  in  contact  with  a  7,200- 
volt  power  line  as  he  got  out  of  his  car  to 
render  aid  in  the  5:30  a.m.  darkness. 

The  driver  of  the  wrecked  car  survived 
the  crash  into  a  high-tension  power  pole, 
but  also  was  electrocuted  when  he 
touched  one  of  the  downed  lines. 
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Classified  Advertising 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


I 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 

FEATURES  AVAILABLE 

AUTOMOTIVE 

FILLERS 

MONEY 

REUGION 

YOUR  AUTO  AND  YOU:  Weekly  column 
of  answers  to  your  readers'  car  prob¬ 
lems,  plus  weekly  test  report  on  new 
cars,  vans.  Write  for  samples,  rates.  Au¬ 
tomotive  Features,  814  E.  Manor  Circle, 
Milwaukee,  Wise.  S3217. 

REQUEST,  on  your  letterhead,  a  sample 
copy  of  Robbins  Filler  Service.  Use  it  in 
your  publication  with  our  complements. 

If  your  readers  like  what  they  see,  buy 
it — at  the  most  reasonable  rates  in  the 
feature  service  industry  for  this  type  of 
quality  material.  You  can't  lose;  we're 
the  gamblers.  Robbins  &  Associates, 
P.O.  Box  780,  Seattle,  WA  98111. 

"MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY"— Weekly 
column  of  money-saving  news  guaran¬ 
teed  to  please  readers.  Proven  results. 
Camera-ready.  Free  samples.  Mike 
Le5Fan,  1802  S.  13,  Temple,  TX  76501. 

POLLS  SAY  "Religious  revival  here."  Re¬ 
ligious  news  attracts/keeps  readers. 
Weekly  feature;  HEINS  RELIGIOUS 
NEWS.  Send  for  samples,  prices:  1866 
Stabler  Rd.,  Akron,  OH  44313. 

MOVIE  REVIEWS 

SMALL  BUSINESS 

CARTOONS 

MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated)— 
Great  for  weekend  section  or  entertain¬ 
ment  pages.  Issued  weekly.  Camera 
ready.  Cineman  Syndicate,  7  Charles 
Court,  Middletown,  NY  10940. 

OUTDOOR  FEATURES 

SMALL  BUSINESS  COLUMN:  Popular 
and  practical  feature  for  your  local  busi¬ 
ness  community.  Provides  expert  advice 
for  the  self-employed.  Featured  in 
Newsday,  Miami  Herald  and  other  fine 
newspapers.  Free  samples.  M.  Stevens, 
172  Mill  River  Rd.,  (Jhappaqua,  N.Y. 
10514. 

LIKE-IT-IS  CARTOONS,  camera-ready, 
$2.50  each,  no  contract.  Weekly,  Satur¬ 
day  or  Sunday.  See  my  LIKE-lf-IS  Car¬ 
toons.  Sam  Eppy,  3848  W.  226  St.,  Tor¬ 
rance,  CA  90505. 

GARDENING 

THE  PART  TIME  GARDENER— Refresh¬ 
ing,  knowledgeable  weekly  column  with 
pertinent  photos  by  experienced,  wide¬ 
ly-recognized  garden  writer.  Plus  timely 
tips  to  ad  department.  Send  for  FREE 
sample  and  low  rates.  Flagler  &  Nelson, 
Inc.,  1640  Statler  Hilton,  Buffals,  NY 
14202. 

FIGLEAVES— Pint-sized  demons  in  a 
world  of  laughter.  Weekly.  Rates  and 
samples:  Sandcastles-EP,  Box  1356, 
Newport  News,  VA  23601. 

WILDERNESS  WISDOM.  Weekly  outdoor 
feature.  Hunting,  fishing,  tent  camping 
hiking,  canoeing,  "where  to  and  how  to, 
and  animal  lore.  Question  and  Answer 
Widely  read.  National  distribution.  Sam¬ 
ples,  rates:  Mallard  East,  P.O.  Box  237, 
Pittsville,  MD  21850. 

STAMPS 

STAMP  SCENE— Award-winning  column 
with  exclusive  news,  features.  Samples, 
rates;  Box  131,  Rego  Park,  NY  11374. 

INDOOR  GARDENING 

DOGS 

73%  US  FAMILIES  raise  houseplants. 
Readers  need  ADVICE  TO  THE  LEAF- 
LORN:  weekly  houseplant  column  by 
lecturer/specialist— The  Plant  Lady,  Box 
144,  Marblehead,  MA  01945.  Free  sam¬ 
ples. 

HALF  YOUR  READERS  own  dogs! 
Award-winning  author,  professional 
trainer  offers  weekly  dog  column.  Try  4 
weeks  free.  Carol  Benjamin,  29  Living¬ 
ston  Ave.,  Tappan,  N.Y.  10983. 

TRAVEL 

PUBLIC  AFFAIRS 

TRAVEL  CASE.  Solid  travel  column  of 
interesting,  unique  and  humorous  anec¬ 
dotes,  news  of  new  fares,  excursions  and 
plans,  information  on  trips,  tips,  rec¬ 
ommended  tours — as  items,  reports,  es¬ 
says,  interviews,  and  reviews.  Lively. 
Weekly.  Peter  Menkin,  3334  Kerner 
Blvd.,  San  Rafael,  CA  94901. 

"THE  SOLID  CITIZEN,"  a  new  column 
for  people  who  make  the  system  go. 
Short,  varied,  quotable,  controversial, 
weekly.  Write  for  samples;  John  G.  Knel¬ 
ling,  Box  1128,  Church  Street  Station, 
New  York,  NY  10008. 

PUZZLES 

FASHION 

MEDICAL 

FASHION:  WHAT'S  IN  STORE! 

The  consumer-oriented  feature  that  re¬ 
ports  fashion  in  a  fresh  new  way  to  to¬ 
day's  busy,  independent  woman.  Text 
and  drawings  show  what's  in  store  foi 
her  and  what's  now  in  her  store.  Circula¬ 
tion  561,069  in  11  states.  Pat  Van  Kirk, 
275  W.  Southington,  Worthington,  OH 
43085. 

MEDICAL  NEWS  from  U.S.,  Japan,  Eng¬ 
land,  W.  Germany.  France  and  Switzer¬ 
land  in  weekly  package.  Also  included 
are  features  and  late  breaking  news  from 
Washington,  D.C.  on  medicine,  health 
care  and  drug  related  issues.  Interna- 
tionial  Medici  Tribune  Syndicate,  600 
New  Hampshire  Ave.,  N.W.,  Suite  410, 
Washington,  D.C.  20037.  (202)  338- 
8866.  Sample  on  request. 

WEEKLY  FEATURES 

SOUTHERN  EDITORS— FACING  SOUTH 
is  a  weekly  illustrated  feature  column 
written  by  professional  freelance  writers 
from  13  states.  Free  samples  and  rates: 
Box  230,  Chapel  Hill,  NC  2714, 

WORD  PUZZLES  that  challenge,  intrigue 
everyone — 2  types  now.  Samples,  de¬ 
tails,  50c  postage.  Dickson,  23500  Old 
Road  23,  Newhall,  CA  91321. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

FELLOWSHIPS  AVAILABLE 

FELLOWSHIPS  AVAILABLE 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

LONG  ISLAND  hand  distribution  company 
established  1969,  500,000  homes  weekly, 
1.5  million  sales,  seeks  association  or 
merger  with  publisher  or  chain  interested 
in  Long  Island  market.  Box  3373,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker, 

P,  0.  Box  2277,  Montclair,  Calif.  91763. 
(714)  626-6440. 

PRINCETON  UNIVERSITY 

Woodrow  Wilson  School  of 

Public  and  International  Affairs 
announces  the 

Alfred  P.  Sloan  Foundation 

Fellowships  in  Economics  Journalism 
for  the  academic  year  1978-79 

Eight  fellowships  awarded  annually  to  working 
journalists  for  study  of  modern  economic  analysis 
and  its  application  to  public  policy  issues.  P'ull 
tuition  and  stipend  provided. 

P'or  further  information  and  application  forms, 
contact: 

Sloan  Fellowship  Program 

Woodrow  Wilson  School 

Princeton  University 

Princeton,  NJ.  08540 

Telephone:  609-452-4799 

.Application  deadline:  March  15,  1978 

JIMMY  CROWE 

Ownership  Changes 

Proven  Management  Systems 

23  years  experience  in  every  phase  of  the 
newspaper  industry.  202  Winchester  Dr., 
Savannah,  Ga.  31410.  (912)  897-1348  or 
897-1346. 

BILL  MATTHEWS  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations  for 
sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers  m  the  country.  Be¬ 
fore  you  consider  sale  or  purchase  of  a 
property,  you  should  call  (813)  733-8053 
nights;  or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Be¬ 
ach,  Fla.  33515.  No  obligations,  of  course. 

ALAN  G.  LEWIS 

Media  Broker 

On  file — over  300  active  qualified  buyers 
for  you  daily,  top  weekly  or  shopper.  Ridge 
Road,  Hardwick,  Mass.  01037.  Phone 
(413)  477-6009. 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITY  Journal  in 
need  of  development.  Can  be  run  part 
time.  No  cash  required.  Equity  available 
for  performance.  Reply  Box  3414,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE  TAX  partner 
ship.  Loan  depreciation  and  insurance 
purposes.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654, 
or  Robert  N.  Bolitho,  Box  7133,  Shawnee 
Mission,  Kans.  66207. 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
of  purchase  and  sale  of 

Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 

W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  2(X)45 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 

IT'S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT  that  buys 
the  newspaper— it's  the  personality  and 
ability  of  the  buyer.  This  is  why  we  insist  on 
personal  contact  selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 

Sid  Smith,  President 

Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858 
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NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


SYD  BOULD  ASSOCIATES 
“the  broker  with  instant  buyers" 
SALES  ,  SERVICE,  MANAGEMENT 
5464  Government  Blvd. 
Mobile.  Ala.  (205)  666-0893 


KREHBIEL-BOLITHO 
Newspaper  Service,  Inc. 
Newspaper  Sales,  Appraisals, 
Consultations 

(We  handle  different  properties,  all  types, 
from  our  two  offices.) 

MARION  R.  KREHBIEL,  "Norton  Office,” 
P.O.  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654.  Office 
phone  (913)  877-3407. 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO,  "Kansas  City  Of¬ 
fice,"  P.O.  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission, 
Kans.  66207.  Office  (913)  381-8280. 


WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for  dailies 
and  large  weeklies.  Information  strictly 
confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

P.  0.  Box  400,  Gadsden,  Ala.  35902 
Ph.  (205)  546-3356 


SNYDER  NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 
Joseph  A.  Snyder.  Broker 
136  E.  Honolulu 

Lindsay.  Cal.  93247  (209)  562-2587 


PRESERVE  UTMOST  SECURITY  and  avoid 
sagging  in  your  newspaper  sale.  News¬ 
paper  Service  Co.,  Inc.,  P.O.  Dr.  12428. 
Panama  City,  Fla.  32401. 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


PROFITABLE  well-established  ABC  semi¬ 
weekly  in  good  mid-west  community  no 
commercial  work.  Production  camera- 
ready-no  press.  3  year  averages  volume 
$20(5,000,  operating  profit  $43,000.  Re¬ 
ason  for  selling,  owner  has  other  news¬ 
paper  plans.  Price,  terms  $215,000  or 
cash  $185,000.  Box  3413,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


AREA  6—1  weekly  and  1  semi-weekly  with 
central  plant.  Gross  $400,000.  Price 
$375,000.  $500  soft  building  $125,000 
or  lease.  4-unit  press  under  lease.  Ciood 
terms.  Box  3486,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  area,  weekly  tabloid  in 
the  fastest  growing  boom  area  in  the  U.S. 
Paper  sold  in  7  towns.  Grossed  $68,000  in 
1977.  Has  easy  potential  to  double  this. 
Will  sacrifice  for  $20,(X)0.  Financing  avail¬ 
able.  Call  (307)  686-1354  evenings  tor  de¬ 
tails. 


AWARD-WINNING  legal  weekly  offers  fi¬ 
nancial  security  plus  community  leader¬ 
ship.  Gross  this  year  $9O,OO0,  expect 
$1()0,000  next.  Compugraphic  equipment. 
Ideal  for  sophisticated  publisher  who 
wishes  to  work  20  minutes  from  New  York. 
Hurry!  Financing  availablel  Box  3465, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


$75,000  available  as  down  payment  for 
unopposed  paid  weekly  newspaper.  Will 
reply  to  all  letters  that  give  full  details.  Am 
able  to  visit  your  plant  as  soon  as  I  hear 
from  you.  Prefer  newspaper  without  its 
own  press.  Confidence  respected.  Please 
write  to  Box  3143,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 


DISTORT  A  LENSES  squeeze  your  pages  at 
highest  percentage  and  best  quality, 
KAMERAK  (213)  437-2778 

Box  2798  Long  Beach,  Calif.  90801. 


COMPOSING  ROOM 


COMPOSING  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 
9  Comets,  6-Pocket  Mold  Disc, 
Hydr^uadder 

Thermoblower,  TTS  Operating  Unit 
8  BRPE  6-Level  Punches 
10  CX  6-Level  Readers 

6  TOU-75  Operating  Units 

7  Fairchild  TTS  Perforators 
Contact  Olen  Bell,  (405)  232-3311. 


COMPUSCAN  170  OPTICAL  SCANNER.  16 
K  memory.  Excellent  condition.  Abe  Kof- 
man.  Times  Star,  1516  Oak  St.,  Alameda, 
CA  94501.  Phone  (415)  523-1200. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


MAILROOM 


SHERIDAN  24P  INSERTER.  VERY  GOOD 
CONDITION.  Available  immediately.  Con¬ 
tact  3147,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


STA-HI  251  COUNTER  STACKER 
Available  immediately.  Box  3303,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


FOR  SALE — IDAB  news  conveyor,  5  years 
old.  #1  conveyor  approx  50'  long  with  2 
corner  boxes  and  5  drive  motors.  #2  con¬ 
veyor  approximately  80'  long  plus  15'  ver¬ 
tical  90  degree  twist  CCW,  3  powered  90 
degree  cun/es,  6  cover  boxes  and  16  drive 
motors.  #3  one  Ramsey  controller— 480 
VAC  that  will  drive  both  the  above  con¬ 
veyors,  with  Tach  Generator.  Available 
after  June  15,  1978— $20,CKX)  as  is,  where 
is.  Contact  J.  Smith,  (206)  694-3391. 


CHESHIRE  LABELING  machines  with 
quarter  folders,  multiwide  label  heads, 
single-wide  label  heads  and  conveyors.  All 
equipment  guaranteed.  Call  collect  or 
write,  Edwin  Heisley,  P.O.  Box  22083,  Dal¬ 
las,  TX.  75222.  (214)  357-0196. 


USED  COUNT-O-VEYOR. 
EXCELLENT  CONDITION. 
BOX  3440,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DIDDE-GLASER  inserter,  3  stations.  2 
years  old,  excellent  condition. 

Box  3441,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TWO  STEPPER  PAPERMAN  collator-tiers. 
Three  Hopper  machines.  Available  im¬ 
mediately.  Contact  Davis  Basinger,  Sr., 
(601)  328-2424. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PAPER  CUTTER,  Chandler  &  Price,  25" 
cut.  Manual  operated  41"  X  55".  $395. 
Platemaker,  NuArc  flip-top  exposure  unit. 
Model  FT26-1,  Size  23  X  27,  almost  new, 
$695.  Squire  Publishers,  (913)  381-8080, 
9000  State  Line,  Leawood,  KS  66206. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

(Payment  must  accompany  order) 

4-weeks  —  $1.40  per  line,  per  issue 
3-weeks  —  $1.55  per  line  per  issue 
2-weeks  —  $1.75  per  line  per  issue 
l-week  —  $1.90  per  line 

Add  $1.50  for  box  service  and  count 
as  an  additional  line  in  your  copy. 


OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

(Remittance  should  accompany 
copy  unless  credit  established). 
4-weeks  —  $2.10  per  line,  per  issue 
3-weeks  —  $2.30  per  line  per  issue 
2-weeks  —  $2.50  per  line  per  issue 
1-week  —  $2.60  per  line 

Add  $1.50  per  insertion  for  box  service 
and  count  as  an  additional  line  m  copy. 


Air  mail  service  on  box  numbers  $1.50  extra  (overseas  mail  only). 

Count  approximately  39  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line 
3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations) 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes  your 
classified  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display-classified  is  $4.75  per  agate  line— 
$66. (X)  per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

Classifiad  Contract  Ratos  Availablo  On  Roquost 
WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday,  4:00  PM  Now  York  Timo 
Box  numbers,  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received,  are  valid  for  1  year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

575  Lexington  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10022  (212)  752-7050 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


Order  Blank 


AcJdress 


Authorized  by 


PUBUCATIONS  FOR  SALE 


DENVER  weekly  publication.  $30,(X)0.  Box 
648,  Westminster,  CO  80030;  (303)  424- 
7308  evenings. 


NEWSPAPER  BAGS 


PRICES  SLASHED/INCREASE  YOUR 
PROFITS— All  size  bags  and  bundle  wraps. 
Send  specs  for  quote  to  PCE,  20  N.  How¬ 
ard.  Aberdeen,  Md.  21001.  Call  (301) 
575-6500. 


America’s  Leading  Brokers 
Know  That 
When  It  Comes  To 
Selling  Papers — 

We  Know  Our  Business 

E&P  Classifieds 
(212)  752-7053 


IT’S  A  CLASSIFIED  SECRET! 

WeTI  never  reveal  the  identity  of  an 
E&P  Box  Holder.  However,  if  you  don't 
want  your  reply  to  go  to  certain  news¬ 
papers  (or  companies),  seal  your  reply 
in  an  envelope  addressed  to  the  Box 
Holder.  Attach  a  note  listing  news¬ 
papers,  groups  or  companies  you  don't 
want  the  reply  to  reach;  put  the  reply 
and  note  in  an  envelope  addressed  to 
E&P  Classifieds.  If  the  Box  Number 
you're  answering  is  on  your  list,  we'll 
discard  your  reply. 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 


To  Run: 


.Weeks 


_ Till  Forbidden 


Please  indicate  exact  classification  in  which  ad  is  to  appear 

Mail  to:  EDITOR  L  PUBLISHER  •  575  leiintton  Ave. «  New  York.  N.Y.  10022 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
PHOTOTYPESETTING 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
PRESSES 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
PRESSES 


COMPUGRAPHIC  4961  TL  3  Dl  typewrit¬ 
ers,  spare  parts  kit,  filmstrips,  width  plugs, 
etc.  Compugraphic  COMPUWRITER, 
filmstrips,  etc.  IBM  MTST  MOD  IV. 
Speedomat  GRAPHOTYPE,  cabinets, 
trays.  Curtis,  816  National  Press  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  20045.  PH:  (202)  628- 
56%. 


TXT’s  AND  2200  SYSTEM 
2 — TXT’s  II  with  automatic  processor,  5 
disks  (10  fonts)  each  with  spares,  5pt.  to 
72  pt, 

2200  Ad-mark-up  system;  2  CRT  termi¬ 
nals;  1— CPU 

Contact:  John  H.  Tarter,  production  man¬ 
ager,  Fresno  Bee,  Fresno,  CA  (209)  268- 
5221. 


AM  Comp  Set  500,  typesetter  memory, 
editing  terminal  like  new,  take  over  lease 
payments,  in  mint  condition.  Call  (216) 
627-5511. 


COMPUGRAPHICS 

7200— $2800.  Compuwriters— $4000. 
2%1— $2300.  Keyboards— $1200.  Justo- 
writers.  FHN  Business  Products,  Church 
Rd.,  Mt.  Laurel,  N.J.  (609)  235-7614. 


TWO  LINOTRON  505C's  12  pt.  Cora  6 
Phototypesetters  with  54  fonts  of  type,  4.5 
pts.  to  %  pt.  type,  65  pica  measure.  3  AKI 
keyboards.  $50,000  or  make  offer.  For 
more  details  contact  Joe  Brooks,  (904) 
252-1511. 


MARK  I  Pacesetter,  8  by  11  PI  16  Control¬ 
ler,  5-72  pt.  size.  Rebuilt  by  Dymo  at  fac¬ 
tory  6  months  ago.  New  reader  just  in¬ 
stalled.  Make  Offer.  Call  Frank  Parchman 
at  (503)  838-3467,  or  write  Sun-Enterprise 
Newspapers,  P.  0.  Box  26,  Monmouth,  OR 
97361. 


3 — 713-10’S  and  1 — 532  Photons,  good 
condition,  $1(X)  each.  Also  1 — 713-10  and 
1 — 532  good  tor  parts.  Green  Fairchild 
T.T.S.  keyboards,  make  offer.  Call  Mel 
Shook,  The  Chronicle-Telegram,  Elyria,  OH 
(216)  323-3321. 


COMPUWRITER  I  with  fonts,  width  plugs, 
spare  parts,  set  gears;  excellent  condition. 
First  $3,500  takes  all.  (609)  234-8275. 


MAKE  OFFER.  2  Harris  1100  VDT’S.  16K 
Memory.  Includes  100  ft.  cable  with  each 
machine  arfd  3  punches.  Call  Frank 
Parchman  at  (503)  838-3467  or  write 
Sun-Enterprise  Newspapers,  P.O.  Box  26, 
Monmouth,  OR  97361. 


£&P  Classifieds 
We  move  machinery! 


PRESSES 


URBANITE  FOLDER 
COMPLETE  WITH  QUARTER  FOLDER. 
BOX  176,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


GOSS  COMMUNITY,  7  units,  new  approx¬ 
imately  1973,  with  SC  folder  and  upper 
balloon  former.  Community  folder,  2  drives 
and  all  accessories.  We  will  sell  complete 
press  or  components.  IPEC  Inc.,  401  N. 
Leavitt  St.,  Chicago,  III.  60612.  Ph;  (312) 
738-1200;  Texex  25-4388. 


GOSS  COMMUNITY,  7  units,  2  folders 
Goss  Community  units  for  add-on,  1970 
Goss  Community  folders 
Goss  Suburban,  2  units 
Goss  Suburban,  6  units,  1966 
Goss  SU  folder 
Goss  Suburban  folder 
Goss  Suburban  presses  and  units 
Goss  Suburban  S/C  combo  folder 
Goss  Urbanite  4  units,  new  1%3 
Color  King  2:1  folder.  Model  790 
Gregg  flying  imprinter  22%" 

Urbanite  %  folder 
Color  King,  5  units  folder  1%5 
Fincor  motor  and  control  40-60-75-100HP 
Baldwin  countoveyors  model  108 
Wanted:  Newspaper  equipment 
and  complete  plants. 

IPEC  INC. 

401  N.  Leavitt  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  60612 
Ph:  (312)  738-1200  Telex  25-4388 

50 


HOE  Colormatic  3:2  Folder  manufactured 
1%1,  23  9/16"  cutoff,  complete  with  dou¬ 
ble  balloon  formers.  As  is,  where  is,  very 
good  condition.  $70,000.  Call  or  write 
James  Fenley,  Memphis  Publishing  Co., 
495  Union  Ave.,  Memphis,  TN  38101, 
(901)  529-2442. 


GOSS  S/C  FOLDERS 
We  currently  offer  S/C  folders  for  delivery 
in  mid-January.  These  folders  are  available 
used  or  re-manufactured. 

OFFSET  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT 
1820  Briarwood  Industrial  Ct. 
Atlanta,  GA  30329  (404)  321-3992 


GOSS  Community,  3  units  and  folder, 
1971.  Available  March  1978.  Continental 
Printing  Machinery,  Inc.,  257  Stump  Rd., 
Lapeer,  Ml  48446.  (313)  664-7050. 


12  Unit  1%7  HOE  Web  Offset  Press,  6 
color  decks,  2  folders  with  balloons 
and  two  60  H.P.  drives 
6  Unit  1966  GOSS  Suburban  with 
Urbanite  Folder 

5  Unit  1969/70  COTTRELL  V700  with 
WPE  ovens,  combination  %-Vi  and 
double  parallel 

5  Unit  NEWS  KING  with  Color  King  Fold¬ 
er,  1966 

4  Unit  1948  ATF  Webendorfer  with  oven, 
folder  and  2  position  roll  stand 
4  Unit  VANGUARD  V15  with  double 
folders  and  double  drives 
3  Unit  COLOR  KING  with  folder  and 
drive,  1968 

GOSS  Suburban  Units,  Standard/ 
Signature 

Combo  Press— GOSS  Letterpress/ 
Offset,  6  Unit  Mark  II 1960  with  5  color 
cylinders  and  double  2:1  Folder,  and 
GOSS  Metro  2  Units,  1  color  deck, 
double  2:1  Folder  1970,  22%"  cutoff 
3  Unit  Letterpress,  2  Units  HOE  Color¬ 
matic  1%0,  and  1  Unit  (lOSS  Mark  II 
1970,  2:1  Folder,  22%"  cutoff 
Cottrell  RBI  Balloon  Former 
Balloon  Former — Goss  Unitube 
Capco  72"  Rewinder 
Gregg  36"  Rewinder 

2  ton  Hyster  Fork  Lift  and  Paper  Clamp 

Often  2  pass  gas  oven 

45"  Jomac  roller  washer 

Goss  Rewind  motor 

Goss  Urbanite  Va  folder 

Goss  Suburban  Folder 

Urbanite  Folder  with  Vi  fold  and  two  50 

H.P.  drives 

Goss  Suburban/Urbanite  4  position  roll 
stands 

WE  BUY  AND  SELL  LETTERPRESS,  IN¬ 
CLUDING  STEREOTYPE  MACHINERY. 

UNIVERSAL  PRINTING 
EQUIPMENT  CO.,  INC. 

1  Madison  Street 

East  Rutherford,  New  Jersey  07073 
(201)  438-3744 


8  UNIT  Goss  Mark  1,  23  9/16  cut  off 
16  UNIT  Wood,  23%  cut  off 
12  WOOD  Auto  Pasters 
10  GOSS  Auto  Pasters 
4  UNIT  Hoe  Colormatic,  2IV2  cut  off 
GOSS  URBANITE  V4  folder 
4  KLIMSHAuto  Vertical  Cameras 
6  UNIT  Color  King 

Box  3438,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


For  Sale 

9  UNIT  HOE  COLOR  CONVERTIBLE 
PRESS 

22%"  Cutoff— 90‘  Stagger — Compression 
Lockup 

Color  Flexible — Excellent  Condition 
Manufactured  1952  through  1%9 
2  Double  Folders  with  Upper  Formers 
4  Color  Mumps 
SCR  Unit  Drive 
Reels,  Tensions  and  Pasters 
Many  Reverses  and  Dual  Rails 
Offering  Includes  All  Track  and  Transfer 
Tables 

And  Cutler  Hammer  Conveyor 
Available  Early  1978 
EXCLUSIVE  OFFERING 
For  Further  Information 
Call,  Write  or  Wire 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORP. 
105th  Street  and  Santa  Fe  Drive, 

P.  0.  Box  5487 

Lenexa,  Kansas,  U.S.A.  66215 
Telephone:  (913)  492-9050  Telex:  42362 


GOSS  URBANITE  4  black  units  new  1970. 
Urbanite  folder  with  Vi  fold  SU  folder  75 
HP  drive,  2-8  position  roll  stands,  press 
new  1970.  Will  sell  as  complete  press  or 
components.  IPEC  Inc.,  401  N.  Leavitt  St., 
Chicago,  III  60612.  Ph:  (312)  738-1200; 
Telex  25-4388. 


STEREOTYPE  EQUIPMENT 


STEREOTYPE  EQUIPMENT 
2  Man  Stereotype  Plate  Casters 
5  Sta-Hi  Mat  Formers 
1  Wood  4-P;ate  Router 
1  (3oss  Mat  Roller 

Contact  Harold  Hawkins,  (405)  232-3311. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


GOSS  COMMUNITY  OIL  BATH  with  SC  fol¬ 
der  unit  separate.  Box  1983,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEED  1500  SERIES  GOSS  SUBURBAN 
4  to  6  UNITS. 

BOX  200,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


LATE  STYLE 

COTTRELL  V  22/25  AND  845 
BOX  273,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


STA-HI  251  OR  257 
COUNTER  STACKER. 

BOX  1789,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 
MULLER  227  INSERTER. 

BOX  1781,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


CIC  URBANITE  UNIT,  three-color  unit.  Call 
or  write  Arlene  Bauman,  Sun  Litho,  7950 
Haskell  Avenue,  Van  Nuys,  CA  91406. 
(213)  787-4100. 


MULLER  227E  INSERTER.  Signode  ML-2 
strapper,  Counterveyor  106,  Didde-Glasser 
DG  320  inserter  station.  J.  V.  Brenner, 
P.O.  Box  628,  Carson  City,  NV  98701. 
(702)  883-5670. 


SHERIDAN  48P  or  72P  INSERTER. 
Required  by  June  1978.  Box  3299,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


WANTED  TO  BUY;  Sheridan  48P  Inserter. 
Call  or  write  Paddock  Publications,  217  W. 
Campbell  St.,  Arlington  Heights,  IL6(XX)5, 
(312)  394-2300,  ext  388. 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  CONSULTANTS 


TWO  AIDS  for  your  circulation  department! 

circulator's  idea  service  has  con¬ 
tests,  sales  and  training  tips,  management 
and  promotion  ideas.  CIRCULATION 
PROMOTION  ART  has  original  art  for  pro¬ 
motion  campaigns,  all  ready  for  reproduc¬ 
tion.  Ask  for  details.  Berkley-Small  Inc., 
P.O.  Box  6526,  Mobile,  Ala.  36606. 


ENGINEERING 
&  INSTALLATIONS 


PRESS  INSTALLATIONS,  rigging,  engi¬ 
neering  modifications,  rebuilding  and  re¬ 
moval.  Single  width  to  4  plate  wide.  Bram¬ 
ble  Professional  Press  Engineering,  Rt.  2, 
Box  2285,  McAllen,  Texas  78501.  (512) 
682-7011. 


NEWSPAPER  CONSULTANTS 


WHEELER  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Management  Consultants 
Productivity  Improvements 
Cost  Analysis  and  Control 
Manpower  Utilization  Studies 
Labor  Negotiation  Assistance 
Preventive  Maintenance  Programs 
System  Design  and  Sophistication 
Four-Day  Workweek  Studies  and  Schedules 
Special  Programs  for  Smaller  Newspapers 
Nine  Central  Street -Low  el  I,  Mass.  01852 
1617)  457-7549 


Help 


Wented... 


ACADEMIC 


JOURNALISM;  preference  given  to  those 
with  the  earned  PhD  and/or  solid  profes¬ 
sional  experience.  Earned  Masters  Degree 
and  teaching  experience  required.  Teach¬ 
ing  expertise  in  writing,  reporting  and  edit¬ 
ing  required;  photojournalism  preferred. 
Send  resumes  to:  Dean  Ben  Dillow,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Redlands,  1200  Colton  Ave., 
Redlands,  CA  92373. 

Equal  Opportunity/Affirmative  Action 
Employer. 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  starting  Sep¬ 
tember  1978  to  teach  news-editorial  skills 
with  additional  background  in  magazine 
article  writing  and  public  relations/ 
advertising.  Students  advisement  and 
normal  committee  obligations.  PhD  prefer¬ 
red,  MA  and  professional  experience  re¬ 
quired.  College  teaching  experience  desir¬ 
able.  Salary  depending  upon  qualifica¬ 
tions.  Application  Journalism,  Broadcast¬ 
ing  and  Speech,  Buffalo  State  College, 
1300  Elmwood  Ave.,  Buffalo,  NY  14222. 


TEACHER  of  Journalism  and  Technical 
Writing  with  solid  professional  teaching 
and  newspaF>er  experience  needed  for  as¬ 
sistant  professorship,  fall  1978,  in  small, 
growing,  “know-how"  oriented  program. 
Advanced  degrees  preferred  but  not  in¬ 
terested  in  communication  theorists.  E.A. 
Nickerson,  Journalism  Coordinator,  De¬ 
partment  of  English,  University  of  Dela¬ 
ware,  Newark,  DE  19711.  An  Equal  Oppor¬ 
tunity/Affirmative  Action  Employer. 


JOURNALISM  Faculty  Position.  Available 
August,  1978.  Requires  Masters  Degree 
with  significant  work  in  advertising  and 
public  relations.  Prefer  60  graduate  hours 
with  35  in  journalism.  Requires  5  years 
full-time  experience  in  a  combination  of 
advertising  and  public  relations  with 
media,  advertising-public  relations  agency 
and/or  industry.' To  apply,  send  letter  of 
application,  resume,  transcripts  and  let¬ 
ters  of  recommendation  by  (February  28, 
1978  to:  Larry  Williams,  Director,  Univer¬ 
sity  Personnel  Services,  Central  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  Edmond,  OK  73034.  An  Equal  Op¬ 
portunity,  Affirmative  Action,  Title  IX 
Employer. 


To  answer  box  number  ads  in 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER: 

Address  your  reply  to  the  box 
number  in  the  ad,  c/o  Editor 
&  Publisher,  575  Lexington 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10022.  Please  be  selective 
in  the  number  of  clips  sub¬ 
mitted  in  response  to  an  ad. 
Include  only  material  which 
can  be  forwarded  in  a  large 
manila  envelope.  Never 
submit  complete  newspa¬ 
pers  or  magazines  unless 
specifically  called  for. 


Editor  &  PuDlisher  is  not  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  return  of 
any  material  submitted  to  its 
advertisers.  Therefore  we 
suggest  that  you  never  send 
irreplacable  material. 


E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
PRODUCE  JOBS 
FOR  NEWSPAPER  PEOPLE! 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  January  21,  1978 


HELP  WANTED 
ACADEMIC 


HELP  WANTED 
ACADEMIC 


HELP  WANTEC 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


HELP  WANTED 
CIRCULATION 


JOURNALISM 


Position  available  September  1978  with  specialty  in 
news-editorial  newspaper  fields.  Teaching  assign¬ 
ments  may  include  introductory  and  upper  division 
courses  in  news-editorial  field  and  related  journalism 
courses.  Master’s  required  with  ten  years  work  in  print 
media.  Doctorate  preferred.  Send  resume  to  Dr.  Louis 
Ingelhart,  Chairman,  Department  of  Journalism,  Ball 
State  University,  Muncie,  IN  47306.  Application  dead¬ 
line  February  28,  1978. 

Ball  State  University  Practices  Equal  Opportunity 
in  Education  and  Employment. 


MIDDLE  TENNESSEE  STATE  UNIVER¬ 
SITY  seeks  two  (2)  professors  of  advertis¬ 
ing  and  public  relations  to  teach  introduc¬ 
tory  courses  in  mass  communications,  ad¬ 
vertising,  advertising  design  and  produc¬ 
tion,  copy  writing,  research,  public  rela¬ 
tions,  and  case  studies  in  public  relations. 
It  is  preferred  that  one  professor  evidence 
considerable  expertise  and  media  experi¬ 
ence  in  advertising  while  the  other  evi¬ 
dences  experience  and  academic  training 
in  public  relations.  Both  candidates  should 
hold  the  doctoral  degree.  Rank,  to  full  pro¬ 
fessor,  is  possible  along  with  most  com- 

Petitive  salary.  Application  deadline  is 
ebruary  21,  1977.  Please  send  resume 
and  recommendations  to  Dr.  Edward  M. 
Kimbrell,  Chairman.  Department  of  Mass 
Communications,  MTSU,  Murfreesboro, 
TN  37132.  MTSU  is  an  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer  under  an  Affirmative  Action 
Plan. 


NEW  MEXICO  STATE  UNIVERSITY  seeks 
PhD  or  MA  to  teach  undergraduate 
courses  in  Advertising-Public  Relation  or 
Journalism  sequence.  Must  present  exten¬ 
sive  professional  experience  and  superior 
teaching  ability.  Resume  before  March  1, 
1978  to:  Frank  F.  Hash,  Journalism  and 
Mass  Communications,  Box  3J,  New 
Mexico  State  University,  Las  Cruces,  NM 
88003.  Equal  Opportunity/Affirmative  Ac¬ 
tion  Employer. 


Kent  State  University  School  of  Journalism 
invites  applications  for  these  positions 
ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR.  NEWS 
Ability  to  teach  newswriting,  reporting  or 
editing  courses  in  some  combination  with 
media  management,  press  law,  media 
ethics  or  journalism  history:  ability  to  con- 
trivute  to  professional  graduate  program  at 
the  Master's  degree  level.  Minimum  qual¬ 
ifications:  Master's  degree  required,  Ph.D. 
preferred.  Five  years  professional  news 
experience.  Minimum  salary:  $15,000  for 
nine  months. 

INSTRUCTOR  or  ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR 
ADVERTISING  or  NEWS 
(one  of  these  positions  will  be  filled) 
Instructor  or  Assistant  Professor  to  teach 
full  range  of  Advertising  courses.  Minimum 
qualifications:  Master's  degree  required, 
Ph.D.  preferred;  two  to  five  years  of  pro¬ 
fessional  experience  in  an  agency,  corpo¬ 
ration  or  media  advertising  situation.  Mim- 
imum  salary:  $12,(X)0. 

Instructor  or  Assistant  Professor  to  teach 
News-Editorial  courses  including  News¬ 
writing,  reporting  or  editing.  M^inimum 
qualifications:  Master's  degree  required, 
Ph.D.  preferred;  two  to  five  years  profes¬ 
sional  experience,  corporate,  agency  or 
media  advertising,  or  in  newspaper  or  wire 
service  news.  M  inimum  salary:  $12,(X)0  for 
nine  months. 

Deadline  for  both  positions  is  FEBRUARY 
15th,  1978.  Send  cover  letter  and  vita  to: 
Professor  Ralph  C.  Darrow,  Chairman 
Search  Committee 
School  of  Journalism 
Kent  State  university 
Kent,  Ohio  44242 

Kent  State  University  is  an  Equal  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Employer/Affirmative  Action 
Employer. 


THREE  FACULTY  OPENINGS  expected  for 
fall,  1978. 

1.  News-editorial  area  with  emphasis  on 
editing.  Should  also  be  prepared  to  teach 
beginning  and  advanced  writing  courese. 

2.  News-editorial  area  with  emphasis  on 
writing,  particularly  features  and  magazine 
articles. 

3.  Public  relations-advertising  area,  with 
emphasis  on  advertising,  typography, 
graphics,  writing. 

The  PhD  is  strongly  preferred  for  each  po¬ 
sition.  Significant  professional  news  media 
(or  public  relations-advertising)  experience 
required.  Rank  and  salary  open  depending 
on  qualifications,  but  only  one  of  the  posi¬ 
tions  is  likely  to  open  at  associate  or  full 
professor  level.  Write:  Dr.  Lee  Brown, 
Chairman,  Personnel  Committee;  College 
of  Journalism,  University  of  Maryland,  Col¬ 
lege  Park,  MD,  20742,  before  February  21 
The  University  of  Maryland  is  an  Affirma 
five  Action/Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


JOURNALISM:  2  positions.  (1)  one-year 
visiting  assistant  professor  in  print  news. 
Teach  reporting,  editing,  intro  writing, 
intro  mass  communication.  Masters  re¬ 
quired  doctorate  preferred.  2-5  years  good 
professional  experience.  $16,200  maxi¬ 
mum  for  9  months.  (2)  2-year  grant  posi¬ 
tion,  Kellogg  visiting  associate  professor  in 
print  news.  Teach  5  credit  hours  per  quar¬ 
ter,  advise  student  newspaper.  Masters 
required  doctorate  preferred.  2-5  years 
good  newspaper  reporting,  editing  experi¬ 
ence.  $18,000-$21,0(X)  for  9  months.  Ap¬ 
plicants  should  submit  letter,  complete  re¬ 
sume  by  February  17,  1978  to  Professor 
Robert  M.  Ruggles,  Chairman,  Dept,  of 
Journalism,  P.C).  Box  14,  Florida  A&M  Uni¬ 
versity,  Tallahassee,  FL  32307.  Florida 
A&M  is  an  Equal  Opportunity/Equal  Access 
University. 


FACULTY  POSITION  to  teach  news  edito¬ 
rial  courses  and  work  with  graduate  pro¬ 
gram  in  mass  communication.  Excellent 
opportunity  to  work  with  program  that  has 
good  media  contact.  PhD  and  significant 
newspaper  experience  required  or  Masters 
degree  with  extensive  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence.  Equal  Opportunity/Affirmative  Ac¬ 
tion  Employer.  M/F.  Minorities  and  women 
are  urged  to  make  application  for  this  posi¬ 
tion.  Application  deadline  March  1,  1978. 
Send  resume  and  list  of  references  to  Joel 
Gambill,  Department  of  Journalism  and 
Printing,  Arkansas  State  University,  State 
University,  AR  72467. 


ADVERTISING 


WEEKLY  EDITOR/MANAGER  with 
strengths  in  editorial  graphics,  staff  moti¬ 
vation,  community  involvement  needed  by 
northern  Ohio  weekly  publication.  Write 
Box  3458,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER— (emphasis  on  bus¬ 
iness)  for  growing  weekly  newspapers  in 
Colorado  mountain  area  near  Denver.  Box 
3422,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  January  21,  1978 


ONE  OF  CALIFORNIA'S  BEST  and  fastest 
growing  dailies  needs  General  Manager 
with  top  flight  ability,  experience,  refer¬ 
ences.  Salary  negotiable.  Publisher,  P.O. 
Box  5166,  Walnut  Creek,  CA  94598. 


STRENGTH  of  leadership  integrity  and  a 
solid  business  approach  are  qualities  I  am 
looking  for  in  someone  who  will  become 
the  manager  and  publisher  of  my  Zone  5 
county-seat  weekly.  Box  3433,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 


AD 

DIRECTOR 

One  of  Harte-Hanks  communications' 
leading  newspapers  has  an  immediate 
qpening  for  its  top  marketing  position.  The 
individual  hired  will  manage  a  sales  man¬ 
ager  and  a  staff  of  34  in  the  functions  of 
retail  and  classified  advertising,  as  well  as 
such  auxiliary  products  as  preprints, 
shoppers  and  weeklies. 

The  challenges  are  here.  A  sharp  individual 
can  utilize  our  diversified  product  lines  to 
create  significant  increases  in  linage.  At 
the  same  time,  demonstrated  successes 
can  lead  to  personal  growth  and  advance¬ 
ment — both  here  and  throughout  Harte- 
Hanks. 

This  position  is  open  now  because  our 
rapid  growth  has  not  enabled  us  to  develop 
a  suitable  candidate  from  within.  But  you 
may  be  Just  the  person  we  are  looking  for. 
Send  resume,  including  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  3427,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WYOMING  Semi-Weekly  needs  aggressive 
salesperson  to  run  advertising  depart¬ 
ment.  You'll  like  the  town  and  the  job  and 
the  pay's  good  too.  Write:  Mike  Lindsey, 
Torrington  Telegram,  Torrington,  WY 
82240. 


ADVERTISING  SPECIALIST  FOR  SOUTH¬ 
EAST  RETAIL  OPERATION.  Two  years 
minimum  experience  required  in  newspa¬ 
per  layout,  typesetting,  brochure  layouts, 
printing.  Excellent  opportunity  for  creative 
individual  interested  in  detail  work  and 
willing  to  assume  department  responsibil¬ 
ities.  Resumes  may  be  submitted  in  con¬ 
fidence.  Box  3476,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ARTIST 


NEWS  STAFF  ARTIST  for  the  Billings 
Gazette:  a  new  position  to  provide  line  and 
color  illustration  for  news  stories  and  fea¬ 
tures,  logos,  graphic  design,  occasional 
cartoons.  Outdoor  living  at  the  edge  of  the 
Rockies  in  Montana's  largest  city.  Send 
portfolio  demonstrating  all  of  these  skills 
to  Personnel  Manager,  The  Billings 
Gazette,  P.O.  Box  2507,  Billings  MT 
59103.  An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer, 
M/F. 


DAILY,  ZONE  4  needs  creative  artist  with 
flare  for  layout  and  copy.  Newspaper  ex¬ 
perience  a  must.  Box  3461,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  PROMOTION 
MANAGER 

Large  Zone  2  daily  and  Sunday  in  a  com¬ 
petitive  market.  We  want  an  idea  man 
strong  on  carrier  promotion  and  DM  incen¬ 
tive  programs.  The  position  offers  an  excit¬ 
ing  challenge  with  a  growing  company. 
Send  complete  resume  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Box  3452,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WEEKLY  GROUP  (6),  urban  and  rural,  free 
and  paid,  has  opening  for  producer  who 
knows  score  in  converting  half  of  our  total 
(101,000)  circulation  from  free  to  paid. 
Improving  ratio  will  help  us  make  good 
products  better.  No  place  for  beginner;  ex¬ 
cellent  environment  for  growing  family, 
model  city  (population  165,000).  Send  re¬ 
sume,  references;  Publisher,  Sun  News¬ 
papers,  Box  83289,  Lincoln,  NB  68501. 


CIRCULATION  SALES  MANAGER 

The  person  hired  will  have  super¬ 
visory  responsibility  for  district 
managers  and  must  have  the  ability 
to  achieve  growth  in  sales  and 
revenue.  Experience  with  carrier 
and  motor  route  sales  is  required, 
supervisory  experience  preferred. 
Send  your  resume  to  Tom  Kamerer, 
Personnel  Director,  Telegraph 
Herald,  Box  688,  Dubuque,  Iowa 
52001.  An  Equal  Opportunity  Em¬ 
ployer,  M/F. 

lelegraph 

Herald 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  sought  for  grow¬ 
ing  14M  daily.  Should  be  promotion- 
minded  with  experience  in  establishing 
new  routes  and  working  with  independent 
contractors.  Write  Publisher,  The  Sun- 
Journal,  P.O.  Box  1149,  Newbern,  NC 
28560. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  small  AM 
daily  and  large  suburban  shopper  in 
Southeast  Texas.  Should  have  experience 
in  all  phases  of  both  paid  and  free  circula¬ 
tion,  including  office  billing.  Must  be 
strong  in  promotions.  Good  starting  salary, 
incentive  program,  and  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  advancement  with  rapidly  grow¬ 
ing  newspaper  group.  Send  resume  to 
Charles  Posey,  The  Daily  Citizen,  200 
Highway  3  N.,  League  City,  TX  77573. 


DISTRICT  MANAGER 
Central  Zone  5  suburban  65,(XX)  weekly 
group  immediate  opening.  Experience  in 
voluntary  pay  and  conversion  from  free  to 
voluntary  helpful.  The  position  offers  an 
exciting  challenge  for  a  sales  and  service 
minded  individual.  Competitive  salary. 
Send  resume  to  or  phone:  Don  Wavra,  Cir¬ 
culation  Director,  Barrington  Press,  2(X) 
James  St.,  Barrington,  IL  60010,  (312) 
381-9200. 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 
22,000  afternoon  offset  daily  needs  an 
energetic,  objective-oriented  person  who 
can  conceive,  plan,  organize,  implement 
and  manage  effective  promotion,  dales, 
service  and  collection  programs  in  growing 
Zone  4  market.  The  person  we  seek  is 
thoroughly  knowledgeable  of  all  circulation 
aspects,  is  very  strong  in  human  relations 
and  is  able  to  provide  quality  leadership. 
Position  offers  opportunity  for  personal 
and  professional  development, 
achievement-oriented  pay  and  excellent 
fringe  benefits.  If  you  want  to  learn  more 
about  this  challenging  and  rewarding 
opportunity,  send  resume  describing  your¬ 
self,  education  and  experience  to  Box 
3144,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  5-day  after¬ 
noon.  6300  circulation.  60  carriers, 
stands,  motor  route,  plus  post  office  for 
rural.  Also  have  total  circulation  paper 
going  third  class  mail.  Progressive  city  in 
valley  of  Wind  River  near  Rockies.  Send 
resume  and  reference,  first  reply  to  Pub¬ 
lisher,  The  Riverton  Ranger,  Box  993,  Riv¬ 
erton,  WY  82501. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  dynamic 
New  Jersey  shore  weekly  newspaper. 
Career  opportunity  for  shirtsleeve  doer. 
Must  have  full  knowledge  all  aspects.  Good 
salary  and  benefits.  RFesume  to  Box  3434, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  EXECUTIVE 
Largest  business  magazine  publishers  in 
the  South  seek  circulation  executive  with 
direct  mail  expertise  to  lead  switch  to  paid 
effort.  Rare  opportunity  for  ambitious  per¬ 
son.  Send  background  and  salary  require¬ 
ments.  Write  Publisher,  P.O.  Box  2350, 
Tampa,  FL  33601. 


AREA  5  7-day  AM,  30,(X)0  paper  needs  an 
aggressive  circulation  manager  who  can 
run  a  sound  department  in  addition  to  a 
strong  promotion  program.  Excellent 
career  potential  is  available  with  this  group 
owned  paper.  Please  reply  in  confidence 
with  resume  and  salary  requirements  to 
Box  3491,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


ASSISTANT  CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for 
20,000  daily.  Knowledge  of  all  phases  in¬ 
cluding  motor  routes,  carrier,  collections, 
promotion,  mailroom,  ABC.  Send  resume 
and  salary  requirements  to  B.  Cooper,  Al¬ 
bany  Democrat-Herald,  P.O.  Box  130,  Al¬ 
bany,  OR  97321. 


CIRCULATION  director  needed  for  12,000 
Zone  4  daily  with  excellent  growth  poten¬ 
tial.  Top  opportunity  for  professional  who 
can  build  a  strong  department.  Box  3490, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MARKETING  DIRECTOR 
National  multi-magazine  publisher  (Shoot¬ 
ing  Times,  Crafts  Magazine,  Profitable 
Craft  Merchandising,  Rotor  and  Wing) 
seeks  qualified  individual  to  head  its 
circulation-promotion  activities.  Knowl¬ 
edge  of  direct  mail,  renewals,  fulfillment 
systems,  ABC,  BPA,  postal  regulations, 
newsstand  sales  and  budgeting  required. 
Will  consider  modest  experience  with 
above  average  ability.  Excellent  working 
conditions,  opportunity  and  benefits. 
Send  resume  and  salary  requirements  in 
confidence  to: 

Jerry  Lipe 
PJS  Publications 
One  News  Plaza 
Peoria,  IL  61601 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F 


POPULATION  BOOMING 
World  famous  area.  Sunbelt  daily  needs 
two  crack  district  managers/promoters. 
Both  new  positions.  Lucrative  salary. 
Stand  out  opportunity.  Open  now.  Reply 
Box  3463,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  ASSISTANT  MANAGER 
for  city  delivery;  city,  tri-county  sales; 
TMC;  NIC.  11,600  6-mornings.  We’ve 
grown  2,000  in  2V2  years.  Goal;  14,000. 
Work  into  top  job.  Immediate  opening.  Ex¬ 
cellent  benefits.  2  hours  from  Kentucky 
lake.  Your  proven  record,  resume,  salary 
needs  to:  Ralph  Dear,  Gleaner,  Henderson, 
KY  42420.  Call  days:  (502)  827-2000; 
nights:  (502)  826-5255;  during  January 
23-28:  (714)  291-2900  (San  Diego). 


DISTRICT  MANAGERS 
Relocate  in  beautiful  Colorado  at  the  foot 
of  the  Rockies.  We  are  interested  in  people 
who  can  meet  a  challenge.  Must  have  good 
background  in  service,  sales,  and  collec¬ 
tions.  Must  have  good  personal  production 
record  and  know  the  little  merchants  pro¬ 
gram.  Excellent  company  benefits.  Send 
resume  to  Box  3457,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER 
...  for  weekly  285,000  circulation,  subur 
ban  New  York  group.  We  are  a  highly 
promotional  firm  so  you  must  be  an  experi¬ 
enced,  imaginative  Manager  or  Assistant 
Manager  now.  Immediate  opening,  good 
starting  salary,  commission,  bonus,  bene¬ 
fits.  Send  complete  resume  and  earnings 
history  to  Box  3364,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER— ZONE  2 
Outstanding  opportunity  to  move  in  as  our 
classified  manager.  Outside  sales,  plus 
management  of  three  inside  sales  people. 
Growing  17,000  daily  plus  10,000  weekly. 
Group  organization  with  tremendous 
growth  opportunity.  Reasonable  salary 
plus  exceptional  commission  plan.  Sell 
yourself  in  your  reply  to  Box  3469,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  AD  SALES  moonlighters 
wanted  nationwide.  Commission  basis. 
Have  fun  selling  classifieds  for  The  Asia 
Mail,  Asia-interest  monthly.  Details;  Caro¬ 
lyn  Shore,  The  Asia  Mail,  Box  7003 
Alexandria,  VA  22313. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Join  us  in  the  sun  and  warm  beaches  in 
San  Diego,  California!  Our  weekly  news¬ 
paper  is  the  largest  and  fastest  growing  of 
its  kind.  Need  strong  telephone  sales 
manager;  strong  on  sales  promotions  and 
staff  development.  We  have  125,CX)0  con¬ 
trolled  circulation  and  many  plans.  Our 
major  corporate  ownership  offers  excellent 
advancement  opportunity.  Salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  experience  and  ability. 
Reply,  stating  salary  requirements  and 
starting  date,  to  Publisher,  Life  news 
Newspapers,  P.O.  Box  906,  La  Mesa, 
California  92041. 
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HELP  WANTED 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING 
We  want  a  top-notch  classified  manager 
for  our  growing,  group-owned  daily.  If 
you’re  a  self-starter  with  small/medium 
market  experience,  have  a  strong  sales 
background  and  a  flair  for  promotion,  and 
think  you  could  train  and  motivate  an 
8-person  staff,  we  want  to  talk  to  you. 
You’ll  join  a  progressive  management  team 
and  receive  a  competitive  salary,  incentive 
and  benefit  package.  Excellent  working 
conditions.  Pleasant  midwestern  city.  Op¬ 
portunity  for  advancement  limited  only  by 
your  ability  and  desire. 

Tell  us  your  background,  career  goals  and 
salary  requirements  in  first  letter.  All  in¬ 
quiries  acknowledged.  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer.  Box  3428,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MAJOR  WEST  COAST  Metropolitan  daily  is 
seeking  a  career-minded  imaginative  and 
energetic  sales  person  who  communicates 
effectively  and  possesses  the  ability  to 
create  advertising  programs,  copy  and  lay¬ 
out  ideas,  metro  market  experience  in 
newspaper  classified  and/or  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  essential.  Send  resume  to  Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer,  521  Wall  St.,  Seattle, 
WA  98111,  Att:  Personnel  Dept.,  or  call 
(2C)6)  628-8076,  ask  for  Jeanne.  The  P-l  is 
an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  and  hires, 
assigns,  and  promotes  its  employees  with¬ 
out  regard  to  sex,  race,  religion  or  national 
origin. 


CLERICAL 


CLERK  TYPIST  responsible  for  the  han¬ 
dling  and  maintenance  of  copy  files.  High 
volume  of  copy  handled,  requires  fast,  well 
organized  individual.  Typing  skills  a  must 
for  this  position  with  rapidly  growing,  well 
respected.  New  York  based  syndi¬ 
cate.  Good  advancement  opportunities. 
Contact  Ms.  Richetti,  (212)  371-1250. 


DATA  PROCESSING 


DATA  PROCESSING  MANAGER 
The  Dallas  Morning  News  is  seeking  a 
department  head  to  manage  a  progressive 
staff  of  over  30  employees.  IBM  370/  DOS/ 
VS/power/CIUCS  environment.  Position  re¬ 
quires  superior  analytical  ability  in  exer¬ 
cising  judgment  and  initiative  while  exe¬ 
cuting  independent  administration  of 
important  affairs  of  the  company.  Proven 
managerial,  planning  and  administrative 
abilities  are  essential.  Successful  candi¬ 
date  will  possess  excellent  interpresonal 
and  communication  skills.  Newspaper  ex¬ 
perience  preferred.  Send  resume  and  sal¬ 
ary  history  in  confidence  to  Manager,  Em¬ 
ployee  Relations,  Dallas  Morning  News, 
Communications  Center,  Dallas,  TX  75222. 


MANAGER  tor  DEC  PDP-8  shop.  TABS  8 
experience  necessary.  Accounting  de¬ 
partment  needs  person  with  programming 
experience  who  can  take  charge  of  imple¬ 
menting  new  systems  and  change  old 
ones.  Salary  commensurate  with  experi¬ 
ence.  Send  resume  and  salary  history  to: 
Stewart  Edwards,  The  Idaho  Statesman, 
Box  40,  Boise,  ID 83707.  (208)  377-6478. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING 

MANAGER 

Aggressive,  rapidly  growing  daily  news¬ 
paper  in  Northwestern  Ohio  seeks  energe¬ 
tic,  imaginative  sales  professional  to  sell 
advertising  and  manage  fast-growing  ad¬ 
vertising  program  and  staff  of  3.  Send  de¬ 
tailed  resume,  current  salary  and  outline 
of  goals  to  Wapakoneta  Daily  News,  8  Wil- 
lipie  St.,  Wapakoneta,  OH  45895. 


ADVERTISING  SALES  for  dynamic.  New 
Jersey  shore  weekly  newspaper.  Strong  in 
sales  and  layout.  Excellent  salary,  com¬ 
mission,  major  benefits.  Send  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to  Box  3399,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
International  specialty  newspaper  has  op¬ 
portunity  for  you  to  run  department,  sell, 
do  PR.  Some  travel.  As  #2  person,  you  can 
earn  publishership  or  other  promotion  in 
quality-oriented  group  of  regular  weekly 
and  daily  newspapers.  Previous  selling  ex¬ 
perience  necessary.  I  DEAL  Zone  9 
community.  Send  resume,  current  salary 
to  Box  3341,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer,  M/F. 


OUR  SALESMEN  average  $20,000-50,000 
per  year.  Chain  of  music  entertainment 
papers  seeks  2  super  space  salesmen  for 
our  South  Florida  edition.  Ability  to  sell  to 
youth-oriented  retail  accounts.  Opportu¬ 
nity  to  become  sales  manager  at  2  new 
editions  in  1978-79.  Good  references  and 
interview  in  Fort  Lauderdale  a  must. 
$2(X)/week  draw  VS  20%  commission.  Re¬ 
sumes  tO;  Good  Times,  1619  E.  Sunrise 
Blvd.,  Fort  Lauderdale,  FL  33304. 


WORKING  ad  manager  with  proven  pro¬ 
duction  record  on  papers  our  approximate 
size.  19,(X)0  PM  Daily  and  Sunday.  Good 
staff  needs  direction.  Outstanding  recrea¬ 
tional  area.  Delta  Democrat  Times,  Green¬ 
ville,  MS  John  T.  Gibson. 


GROWING  CALIFORNIA  DAILY  wants  dis¬ 
play  manager  with  vision  and  ability  to  in¬ 
spire  and  manager  conpetent  staff.  Box 
3345,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

Live  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  work  for  the 
Southland’s  fastest  growing  daily  in  beau¬ 
tiful  Naples,  Florida.  20,()00  circulation. 
Present  ad  director  seeks  assistant  with 
proven  sales  management  experience. 
Salary  open  plus  department  override,  full 
retirement  benefits,  modern  plant.  Send 
resume  or  phone;  C.  Wyant,  general  man¬ 
ager,  1075  Central  Ave.,  Naples,  FL 
33941,  (813)  262-3161. 


SALESPERSON  with  general  management 
potential  for  Mississippi  weekly  group. 
Copy,  layout,  markup  experience  essen¬ 
tial.  Box  3404,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 

Experience  in  small  to  medium  size  daily 
newspaper  operation  essential.  Supervise 
and  train  staff  of  7  as  well  as  handle  major 
account  presentations.  Must  be  highly 
motivated,  promotion  minded,  goal  ori¬ 
ented.  Report  to  ad  director.  Zone  2,  re- 

Plies  confidential  to  Box  3435,  Editor  & 
ubiisher. 


WANT  TO  DO  IT  ALL?  Weekly  group  in  New 
Jersey  seeks  an  editor  to  be  responsible  for 
the  entire  editorial  product  in  rapidly  grow¬ 
ing  community.  Should  have  experience  in 
writing,  editing,  layout  and  paste-up.  This 
is  not  a  spot  for  a  beginner.  Call  Robert 
Kelly,  Executive  Editor,  Princeton  Packet 
at  (609)  924-3244. 


ASSISTANT  MANAGING  EDITOR  heavy  on 
copy  editing  needed  for  18,(XX}  am  in  Zone 
2.  Must  also  be  proficient  in  headwriting 
and  layout.  Box  1^89,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER 
Medium-sized  New  York  newspaper  look¬ 
ing  for  reporter  with  several  years  experi¬ 
ence  to  supervise  4-person  bureau.  Job  in¬ 
volves  both  administration  and  coverage  of 
a  beat.  Imagination  and  training  skills  a 
must.  Box  3M49,  Editor  &  Publi^er. 


HELP  WANTED 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Competitive  western  metro  daily  needs  ex¬ 
perienced,  aggressive  leader  and  trainer 
who  can  write  sales  presentations,  make 
personal  sales  calls,  and  isn’t  afraid  of 
hard  work  and  long  hours.  This  is  a  tough 
job  in  a  very  tough  market  against  a  very 
tough  comMtitor  and  needs  a  tough  ad 
executive.  Box  3483,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  DISPLAY  MANAGER  for 
weekly  newspaper  in  Zone  1.  Experienced 
copy  writing,  layout.  Excellent  opportun¬ 
ity.  Send  resume,  salary  requirements  to 
Box  6063,  Providence,  Rl  02940. 


SALES  REPRESENTATIVE 
Excellent  position  open  with  a  leading 
twice-weekly  Chicago  suburban  newspaper 
to  sell  display  advertising  to  south  subur¬ 
ban  businesses.  Successful  candidate  will 
be  self-motivated,  have  some  sales  experi¬ 
ence  and  want  a  growth  opportunity.  Ex¬ 
cellent  salary  and  employee  benefit  pro¬ 
gram.  Please  send  resume  including  salary 
history  in  confidence  to:  John  Collins, 
STAR  PUBLICATIONS,  INC.,  1526  Otto 
Blvd.,  Chicago  Heights,  IL  60411. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


GROWING  SIX-PAPER  weekly  groups 
wants  to  attract  an  imaginative,  energetic, 
experienced  producer  not  now  fully  ap¬ 
preciated.  Looking  for  party  with  manage¬ 
ment  potential;  101,0(30  combined  circu¬ 
lation  (urban  and  rural,  free  and  paid).  One 
of  America’s  finest,  cleanest  cities 
(165,(X)0).  Send  resume  with  excellent  re¬ 
ferences:  Publisher,  Sun  Newspapers,  Box 
83289,  Lincoln,  N6  68501. 


NEEDED  IMMEDIATELY!  Experienced 
display  advertising  salesperson  for  Ken¬ 
tucky  newspaper.  Salary  plus  commission. 
Send  complete  resume  including  back¬ 
ground  of  experience  to  R.  J.  Caudill,  Ken¬ 
tucky  Publishing  Co.,  722  W.  1st  St., 
Morehead,  KY  40351. 


LONG-ESTABLISHED  alternative  weekly 
needs  ad  salesperson.  Solid  sales  training 
and  experience  required.  4-day  week, 
$200/week  plus  commission  plan,  all 
fringes.  Resume  and  references  to  Maui 
Sun,  1924  Main,  Wailuku,  HI  96793. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  SALESPERSON: 
If  you  have  a  proven  background  in  Classi¬ 
fied  or  Display  Advertising  sales  and  wish 
to  grow  with  a  newspaper  group  offering 
excellent  advancement  opportunities, 
profit  sharing,  medical  insurance  and 
many  other  benefits,  write  or  call  William 
Burfeindt  or  Steve  Hunter,  Shaw  News¬ 
papers,  Box  709,  Woodstock,  IL  60098. 
Phone  (815)  338-1300. 


WANTED:  All  Around  Newspaper  Person. 
Collectively  owned  and  operated  weekly 
newspaper  seeks  full-time  staff  members. 
Must  be  energetic,  independent,  willing  to 
work  for  low  pay.  Send  resume  to  The 
Santa  Barbara  News  and  Review,  1930  De 
La  Vina,  Santa  Barbara,  CA  93101. 


CALIFORNIA  DAILY  seeks  experienced 
managing  editor  to  handle  growing  de¬ 
partment  in  booming  area.  Box  3346, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WRITER,  EXPERIENCED  in  medical  and 
health  reporting,  to  join  new,  fast  growing 
medical  news  syndicate.  Salary  commen¬ 
surate  with  experience.  Resume  and  salary 
history  to  Norma  Hols,  International  Medi¬ 
cal  News  Syndicate,  600  New  Hampshire 
Ave.,  N.W.,  Suite  410,  Washington,  D.C. 
20037. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  January  21.  1978 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


TV  NEWS  DIRECTOR 

Immediate  opening  to  manage  full  news  department.  Must  have 
minimum  5  years  reporting,  assignment  and  editorial  experience. 
Broadcast  not  a  prerequisite.  Send  all  pertinent  details  to:  Jack 
Mahoney,  General  Manager,  WTVR-TV,  3301  W.  Broad  St.,  Rich¬ 
mond,  VA  23230. 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
PERSONNEL 


WRITER 

We're  searching  for  that  exceptional  writer  whose 
equally  at  home  with  rhyme  and  prose;  a  versatile, 
creative  person  who  can  phrase  a  universal  thought 
so  people  will  say,  “Why,  that’s  just  what  I  think." 
If  you're  able  to  express  feeling  in  writing  for  those 
who  know  they  can’t  express  themselves  well 
enough,  we  want  to  hear  from  you.  The  writer  we 
seek  will  enjoy  an  exciting  career  writing  greeting 
cards  and  copy  for  allied  social  expression  products 
in  a  stimulating,  creative  environment.  Midwest  loca¬ 
tion.  Comprehensive  employee  benefits  program. 
Send  resume  and  salary  history  to: 

Box  3485,  Editor  &  Publisher 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F  • 


THE  MIAMI  HERALD  is  looking  for  2 
exceptional  reporters.  We’re  searching  for 
a  combination  of  polished,  magazine  quali¬ 
ty  writing  and  thorough,  hard-nosed  re¬ 
porting.  Both  jobs  offer  the  time  to  produce 
the  quality  we're  looking  for  and  some  trav¬ 
el  opportunities.  If  you  have  the  experience 
and  talent,  send  resume  and  extensive  clip¬ 
pings  tO:  Ed  Storin,  Assistant  Managing 
Editor,  1  Herald  Plaza,  Miami,  FL  33101. 
Please  do  not  call. 


FEATURE  EDITOR 

New  York  State  daily  newspaper  seeks  ex¬ 
perienced  editor-manager  with  back¬ 
ground  in  hard  news  and  feature,  layout, 
photos,  story  assignment.  VDT  knowledge 
helpful.  Box  3479,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR 

THE  LOUISVILLE  TIMES  has  an  im¬ 
mediate  opening  for  a  copy  editor  with  2-5 
years  experience.  Send  resume,  including 
references  to  Leonard  Pardue.  Ass't  Man¬ 
aging  Editor,  The  Louisville  Times,  525  W. 
Broadway,  Louisville,  KY  40202. 


WYOMING  Semi-weekly  is  looking  for  two 
community  journalists.  One  is  an  assistant 
editor  with  photo  experience  and  farm 
background,  the  other  is  a  family  page 
editor  strong  in  features  and  human  inter¬ 
est  stories.  This  3500  paper  has  VDT’s. 
Write  Box  3468,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REGIONAL  NEWS  EDITOR 
South  Central  Minnesota  newspaper  seeks 
widely  experienced  newsperson  to  run  re¬ 
gional  desk.  Responsible  for  news  and 
photos  in  7  counties.  Supervise  staff  of 
2Vz.  Send  resume  and  clips  to.-  Terry  Bor- 
chers.  Managing  Editor,  Sentinel,  P.O.  Box 
681,  Fairmount,  MN  56031. 


COPY  EDITOR 

If  you  love  the  job,  do  it  well  and  want  to 
work  on  a  growing,  progressive,  award¬ 
winning  22,000  plus  suburban  daily  in  the 
South,  we  may  have  a  job  for  you  on  our 
expanding  copy  desk.  VDT  experience 
helpful  but  not  required.  Work  samples 
with  full  resume,  please.  Reply  Box  3455, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


COLORADO  semi-weekly  needs  inquisitive, 
versatile  reporter  interested  in  community 
journalism  in  growing  mountain  county. 
Long  hours,  good  experience.  Send  re¬ 
sumes,  work  samples  (non-returnable), 
salary  requirements  to  Joanne  Williams, 
Editor,  Gunnison  Countiy  Times,  P.O.  Box 
240,  (junnison,  CO  81230. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  seasoned  pro 
who  needs  challenge  and  can  do  it  all  with 
small  staff.  Group  of  6  growing  weeklies, 
75%  of  content  runs  combination.  Mix  of 
paid  and  free  urban  and  rural  circulation 
(101,000).  One  of  America's  finest, 
brightest  cities  (165,000).  Send  resume 
with  excellent  references:  Publisher,  Sun 
Newspapers,  Box  83289,  Lincoln,  NB 
68501. 


SPORTS  REPORTER 

Second  man  in  sports  department  for  daily 
in  40,000  city.  Experience  required. 
Southwesterner  preferred.  Write  Editor, 
Box  860,  Hobbs,  NM  88240. 


EDITOR  to  head  small  staff  of  3,000  Neb¬ 
raska  award-winning  weekly.  Excellent  op¬ 
portunity.  salary  open,  good  benefits.  Im¬ 
mediate  opening.  Send  resume  to  P.O.  Box 
431,  Albion,  NB  68620. 


THE  NEVADA  STATE  JOURNAL  and  Reno 
Evening  Gazette,  located  in  one  of  the 
West’s  most  desirable  and  fastest  growing 
areas,  are  now  accepting  applications  from 
experienced  reporters.  Winners  of  the 
Pulitzer  Prize  of  1977,  The  Gazette  and 
Journal  are  members  of  the  Gannett  group 
of  newspapers.  General  assignment  and 
feature  writers  with  3-5  years  experience 
are  encouraged  to  apply.  We  are  looking 
for  people  who  recognize  good  stories,  how 
to  get  them  and  how  to  write  them.  We  are 
looking  for  committed  journalists  who  will 
accept  the  challenges  put  forth  by  an  ag¬ 
gressive  news  operation.  Send  resume, 
clips  and  estimate  of  date  available  to 
Robert  W.  Ritter,  Executive  Editor,  Nevada 
State  Journal/Reno  Evening  Gazette,  P.O. 
Box  280,  Reno,  NV  89520.  We  are  an 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer  with  an  excel¬ 
lent  fringe  benefit  program. 


THE  OAKLAND  PRESS  (77,000  pm,  6 
days),  Pontiac,  Michigan,  seeks  perma¬ 
nent  reporters,  feature  writers,  and  copy 
editors.  $10,500  to  $16,800  depending  on 
experience.  Strike  conditions  exist.  Call  or 
send  resume  and  clips  to:  John  Coots,  as¬ 
sociate  editor.  The  Oakland  Press,  P.O. 
Box  9,  Pontiac,  Ml  48056  (313)  332-8181. 


EXPERIENCED,  enterprising  investigative 
reporter  for  growing  Northwestern  New 
Mexico  daily.  References.  Good  working 
conditions,  fine  fringe  benefits.  Box  3348, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR 

Progressive  PM  daily  needs  extra  copy 
editor  who  can  handle  op-ed  page  layout 
too.  New  on  VDT's,  opportunities  for  ad¬ 
vancement  for  right  person,  great  bene¬ 
fits,  negotiable  salary.  Carl  Liberto, 
Shrevepost  Journal,  P.O.  Box  31110, 
Shreveport,  LA  71130. 


AWARD  WINNING,  growing  newspaper 
needs  mature,  experienced  reporter/pho¬ 
tographer  to  do  all-around  news  job  and 
live  in  small  but  thriving  Southern  Arizona 
community.  Must  work  well  with  people,  do 
any  kind  of  story,  be  self-starter.  Send  re¬ 
sume  and  samples  of  work  to:  P.O.  Box 
50527,  Tuxson,  AZ  85703. 


NEWS  EDITOR — experience  of  3  years  or 
more  on  wire,  city  desk  and  slot.  Capable 
of  directing  staff,  tight  editing  and  writing 
crisp,  sharp  heads.  North  Central  16,000 
daily.  Group  with  opportunities  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  Good  salary  and  benefits. 
Write  Box  3347,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER 

For  home  office  editorial  department  of 
Lindsay-Schaub  Newspapers,  Inc.  Write 
editorial,  cover  Illinois  legislature  for  6 
downstate  dailies  with  a  combined  daily 
circulation  of  160,000. 

Masters  degree  required.  Must  have  ex¬ 
tensive  reporting  experience,  editorial  writ¬ 
ing  background  preferred.  Salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  experience,  excellent 
fringe  benefits. 

Send  resume  and  salary  requirements: 
Keith  L.  Stewart,  Lindsay-Schaub  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  789,  Decatur,  IL 
62525. 


SPORTS  EDITOR 

Immediate  opening  on  a  10,0(X)  PM  daily 
in  the  midwest.  Will  cover  local  and  area 
sports.  Excellent  benefits.  Send  resume 
with  salary  history  to  Box  3402,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


AGGRESSIVE  reporter  needed  for  chal¬ 
lenging  work  at  47,000  New  York  area  AM. 
We're  looking  to  add  a  few  self-starting 
hustlers  to  our  staff.  Experience  preferred 
but  not  necessary.  Box  3431,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ZONE  5  Weekly  shopper-newspaper  is 
looking  for  creative  editor.  Heavy  em¬ 
phasis  on  local  features  and  photography. 
Must  be  experienced  in  newspaper  essen¬ 
tials.  Should  know  camera,  darkroom  and 
layout.  Apply  in  writing  with  salary  re¬ 
quirements  and  resume  to  Box  3426, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


TOP-NOTCH  weekly  seeks  do-all  staffer. 
Duties  include  reporting,  features,  sports, 
photos,  layout.  You'll  work  hard  (some 
nights,  too)  but  only  4  days  a  week.  We'll 
give  you  the  expertise  to  climb  the  ladder. 
We’re  no-nonsense  pros.  Southern  town  of 
15,000.  Box  3420,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITERS:  Expanding  depart¬ 
ment.  Need  one  person  with  appreciation 
of  high  school,  sports  and  some  VDT  ex¬ 
perience.  Also'  looking  for  2  general  as¬ 
signment  people  with  understanding  of  all 
sports  and  ability  to  convey  it  with  clarity. 
Send  clips  and  resume  to:  Craig  Barnes, 
Sun-Sentinel,  Ft.  Lauderdale,  FL  33302. 


COPY  EDITOR 

Growing  New  Jersey  semi-weekly  seeks 
desk  person  with  some  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence  or  J-degree.  Send  letter  and  resume 
tO:  Box  3408,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  wanted  tor  middle  Tennessee 
daily  great.  An  expansion  in  our  newsroom 
creates  this  opening.  Reporter  who  has 
working  knowledge  of  photography  and 
offset  composition,  our  daily  is  located  in 
the  heart  of  Tennessee.  A  great  place  to 
work  and  play.  Phone  (615)  528-5405,  The 
Dispatch,  ask  for  Publisher. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  reporter  needed 
by  63,000  daily  in  Zone  6.  Ability  to  write 
gracefully,  accurately  and  under  deadline 
absolutely  essential.  Send  resume,  clips 
Box  3401,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  7,000  circulation 
county  seat  daily.  Should  have  strong  edit¬ 
ing,  photography  and  layout  skills  and  be 
able  to  improve  staff  efforts  in  those  areas. 
Would  supervise  and  provide  leadership 
for  6  reporters,  plus  correspondents.  We 
stress  local  news  and  features.  Copies  of 
your  resume  and  other  material  should  be 
sent  to:  Gary  Dalton,  Urbana  Citizen,  P.O. 
Box  191,  Urbana,  OH  43078. 


PHOTO  EDITOR  for  Dayton  (Ohio)  Daily 
News,  150,000  PM  daily,  225,000  Sunday. 
Successful  applicant  will  be  able  to  work 
under  deadline  pressure,  be  able  to  edit 
pictures  the  way  a  skilled  word  editor  edits 
stories,  serve  as  liaison  between  originat¬ 
ing  desks,  photo  department  and  art  de¬ 
partment,  and  contribute  meaningfully  to 
creative  process  of  layout  for  open  pages 
and  section  fronts.  Send  applications  and 
resumes  to  Joe  Fenley,  Managing  Editor, 
Dayton  Daily  News,  4th  and  Ludlow  Sts., 
Dayton,  OH  45401.  Want  to  fill  this  vital 
slot  as  soon  as  possible  with  the  best  qual¬ 
ified  candidate. 
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PERSONNEL 

GENERALIST 

100,000  Morning— Evening — Sunday  in 
Zone  3. 

An  ideal  candidate  for  this  position  would 
be  an  energetic,  ambitious  self-starter  to 
direct  a  Personnel  Department  in  a  pro¬ 
gressive  company.  This  position  offers 
flexibility  of  growth. 

The  qualified  applicant  will  have  a  degree 
and  minimum  of  two  years  experience  with 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  personnel  policy 
and  interpretation. 

Investigate  our  opportunity,  all  inquiries 
will  be  held  in  the  strictest  confidence. 
Good  salary  with  full  benefit  program. 
Please  send  resume  and  salary  history  to 
Box  3322,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSROOM 


OFFSET  OPERATOR  experienced  on  Goss 
Urbanite  or  Community.  Area  9.  Call  or 
write  Arlene  Bauman,  Sun  LItho,  7950 
Haskell  Avenue,  Van  Nuys,  CA  91407. 
(213)  787-4100. 


PRODUCTION  MAINTENANCE 
Experienced  mechanic  or  erector  on  Cot¬ 
trell  and  King  Presses  wanted.  Salary 
open,  very  liberal  fringe  benefits.  Send  re¬ 
sume  to  Box  3283,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Will 
pay  to  relocate  to  Zone  2. 


PRESSROOM  Cottrell  V-25.  Experience 
necessary.  Top  salary  and  benefits  for 
qualified  persons.  Contact  Chet  Achord: 
(713)  452-4761,  collect.  Houston.  TX. 


EXPERIENCED  Goss  Community  Web 
pressman.  7  units,  2-folder  operation. 
Must  have  4-color  printing  experience.  Be 
able  to  handle  a  shift.  We  demand  top 
quality  printing.  Contact  Mr.  Mohr,  1  (800) 
843-6805,  toll  free. 


GOSS  Urbanite  web  offset  pressman. 
Dynamic  newspaper  group  offers  challeng¬ 
ing  position  for  proven  journeyman 
(minimum  4  years  experience  on  Urba¬ 
nite).  Strong  maintenance  and  4-color  re¬ 
production  a  must.  Best  southern  Califor¬ 
nia  location.  Send  resume  to  Box  3473, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 


BOOK  PRODUCTION 

Assistant  to  the  manager.  Experience  in 
the  mechanical  production  of  technical 
books  helpful.  Must  be  able  to  operate 
under  the  pressure  of  daily  deadlines  and 
long  hours.  Zone  6.  Send  resume  and  sal¬ 
ary  history  to  Box  3314,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PERSON  TO  HEAD  UP  our  production  de¬ 
partment  from  time  copy  enters  compos¬ 
ing  room  door  until  papers  depart  from 
press.  Knowledge  of  modern  typesetting 
equipment,  camera  and  ability  to  run  and 
maintain  a  Cottrell  V-22  press  a  must.  Po¬ 
sition  now  open  and  must  be  filled  soon. 
Contact  Eldorado  Times,  Eldorado,  KS 
67042,  (316)  321-1120. 


COMPOSING  ROOM 
FOREMAN 

The  Metro  East  Journal,  a  38,000  circula¬ 
tion  PM  daily  located  in  E.  St.  Louis  (IL), 
has  an  immediate  opening  for  composing 
room  foreman.  We  are  a  6-day  publication 
in  the  process  of  conversion  from  hot 
metal  to  photocomposition.  We  seek  an 
individual  with  composing  room  supervis¬ 
ory  experience.  In  return,  we  offer  liberal 
benefits  and  a  salary  commensurate  with 
experience.  Send  resume,  salary  history  to 
Keith  L.  Stewart,  Lindsay-Schaub  News¬ 
papers,  P.O.  Box  789,  Decatur,  IL  62525. 


TYPESETTER  experienced  on  VIP.  Call  or 
write  Arlene  Bauman,  Sun  Litho,  7950 
Haskell  Avenue,  Van  Nuys,  CA  91406. 
(213)  787-4100. 


DRAW  YOUR  OWN  CONCLUSIONS 

About  the  most  effective  medium 
in  the  newspaper  field! 

Place  an  E&P  Classified 
and  you'll  get  the  picture! 
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HELP  WANTED 


PROMOTION 


ASSISTANT  PROMOTION  MANAGER 
If  you  fit  this  profile  for  an  action-packed 
job  with  one  of  the  largest  and  most  ag¬ 
gressive  daily  and  Sunday  newspapers  .  .  . 
your  forte  is  copy  with  a  strong  sense  of 
layout  and  design.  You  know  how  you  want 
things  to  look  and  you  can  enthuse  your 
staff  with  your  standards.  You  know  how  to 
gain  the  confidence  of  senior  department 
heads.  You  enjoy  coordinating  the  myriad 
activities  of  editorial,  circulation  and  ad¬ 
vertising  promotion  into  a  smooth  running 
organization.  On  our  side  we  offer  you  a 
salary  commensurate  with  your  ability,  full 
company  benefits,  a  department  that  has 
the  respect  and  cooperation  of  the  entire 
newspaper  staff,  room  to  grow  and  a  great 
lifestyle  in  one  of  the  most  lively  cities  in 
Zone  2.  If  you  enjoy  a  fast  paced  life,  rush 
your  resume  and  your  reason  why  this  is 
the  job  tor  you.  Write  in  confidence  to  Box 
3352,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PROMOTION  MANAGER 
A  major  Zone  9  morning  daily  and  Sunday 
newspaper  in  a  hot  competitive  market  is 
looking  for  a  sharp  aggressive  promotion 
manager  with  good  management  skills,  a 
multimedia  background  and  a  strong  ad¬ 
vertising  orientation.  Excellent  salary  and 
benefit  package.  Interested  applicants 
should  send  a  brief  resume  and  salary  his¬ 
tory  to  Box  3400,  Editor  &  Publisher.  All 
replies  confidential.  This  is  an  Equal  Op¬ 
portunity  Employer  and  hires,  assigns  and 
promotes  its  employees  without  regard  to 
sex,  race,  religion  or  national  origin. 


PUBLIC  INFORMATION 


DIRECTOR  OF  MEDICAL  CENTER 
PUBLIC  INFORMATION 
The  University  of  Kentucky  is  seeking  an 
experienced  public  relations  person  to 
plan,  organize  and  direct  all  programs  de¬ 
voted  to  information/publicity  efforts  for 
its  Medical  Center  comprised  of  the  Col¬ 
leges  of  Medicine,  Dentistry,  Pharmacy, 
Nursing,  Allied  Flealth,  and  University 
Flospital. 

Candidates  should  have  a  minimum  of  3 
years  experience  with  competence  in  prog¬ 
ressively  responsible  public  relations  posi¬ 
tion;  possess  skills  in  writing  effectively 
and  formulating  promotional  programs; 
and  be  able  to  relate  well  with  professional 
staff.  Applicants  must  have  graduated 
from  a  4  year  college/university  or  any 
equivalent  combination  of  education  and 
experience. 

Salary  commensurate  with  qualifications. 
Position  is  available  immediately. 

Send  resume  to; 

Vice-President  for  the  Medical  Center 
206  Medical  Center  Annex  2 
Lexington,  KY  40506 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


PUBUC  RELATIONS 


PUBLIC 

RELATIONS 

Looking  for  challenge  and  growth?  You’ll 
find  both  with  diversified  R.  J.  Reynolds. 

Two  or  more  years  experience  with  a  news¬ 
paper  or  wire  service,  and/or  equivalent 
writing  experience  with  a  corporate  PR  de¬ 
partment  and/or  PR  agency  may  quality 
you  for  this  growth-oriented  position.  If 
you  also  have  a  degree  in  Journalism,  so 
much  the  better.  Your  duties  will  be  di¬ 
verse.  You’ll  have  to  be  flexible  enough  to 
write  for  any  of  our  operating 
companies— tobacco,  shipping,  energy, 
packaging  or  food,  and  be  able  to  grasp 
business  oriented  problems  quickly.  You’ll 
be  working  in  a  variety  of  areas — media 
contracts,  reporting,  editing,  layouts, 
audio/visual  work,  and  following  up  prod¬ 
uction  and  distribution.  Please  send  re¬ 
sume  and  brief  letter  outlining  qualifica¬ 
tions,  career  objectives  and  earnings  rec¬ 
ord  to  Mr.  Denis  G.  Simon,  Manager  of 
Employment,  R.  J.  Reynolds  Industries, 
Inc.,  401  N.  Main  St..  Winston-Salem,  NC 
27102.  An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer, 


HELP  WANTED 


SYNDICATE  SALES 
REPRESENTATIVE 
MIDWEST/SOUTHEAST  AREA 

A  major  newspaper  feature  syndicate  has 
an  opening  in  the  midwest  and  south¬ 
eastern  areas  for  a  top  sales  person  with 
3  years  minimum  sales  experience  selling 
nationally  syndicated  features. 

Individual  must  have  proven  sales  back¬ 
ground  working  with  newspaper  editors 
and  enjoy  daily  customer  contact,  you 
should  be  willing  to  travel  extensively  and 
be  looking  for  an  interesting  challenge 
working  with  one  of  the  leaders  in  nation¬ 
ally  syndicated  features. 

Excellent  salary  plus  generous  commis¬ 
sions  and  bonuses.  Excellent  fringe  bene¬ 
fits. 

Send  resume  and  salary  history  to  Box 
3437,  Editor  &  Publisher.  An  Equal  Op¬ 
portunity  Employer  M/F. 


NEWS  INK  SALES;  (ATLANTA  & 
DALLAS  BASED) 

We  are  a  leading  manufacturer  of  printing 
inks  and  currently  have  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunities  available  for  capable  individuals  to 
sell  printing  inks  to  newspapers  in  various 
key  market  areas.  Although  related  sales 
experience  is  desirable,  you  can  also  qual¬ 
ify  with  a  strong  sales  aptitude  and  a 
knowledge  of  newspaper  production.  You 
must  be  a  communicator  capable  of  effec¬ 
tively  relating  to  customers  on  all  levels.  In 
return  we  offer  a  fine  salary  (commensu¬ 
rate  with  experience),  a  company  car,  ex¬ 
penses,  an  incentive  program  and  liberal 
benefits.  To  arrange  a  local  interview,  send 
resume  with  salary  history,  and  geographic 
preference,  in  confidence,  to;  Mr.  Gerald 
McLain,  Group  Personnel  Manager,  SUN 
CHEMICAL  CORPORA  !  ION,  General  Print¬ 
ing  Ink  Div.,  135  W.  Lake  Ave.,  Northlake, 
IL  60164.  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
M/F. 


E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
PRODUCE  JOBS 
FOR  NEWSPAPER  PEOPLE! 


SERVICE  REP 


Positions  Wanted  .  •  • 


FIELD  SERVICE 
TECHNICIAN 

Your  opportunity  to  join  Comp- 
utype,  Inc.,  a  Division  of  Harris 
Corporation,  a  leading  produc¬ 
er  of  computerized  word  proc¬ 
essing  systems  for  the  news¬ 
paper  and  graphic  arts  indus¬ 
try.  This  newly  created  position 
will  be  responsible  for  the  in¬ 
stallation  and  maintenance  of 
VDT’s  and  microprocessor/ 
data  storage  systems.  Require¬ 
ments  include  3-5  years  educa¬ 
tion  and  experience  in  elec¬ 
tronics  and  digital  logic.  Prior 
newspaper  and  phototypeset¬ 
ter  background  preferred. 

For  immediate  consideration, 
phone: 

Paul  Giuliani 
(313)  994-4136 

Or  send  your  resume  and  cur¬ 
rent  salary  to: 

PERSONNEL  MANAGER 

Computype,  Inc. 

2311  Grean  Road 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan  48105 

I  An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  MIF 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


MASS  COMMUNICATIONS  PhD,  former 
columnist,  reporter,  ad  director,  publisher, 
now  university  professor,  age  35,  plans  to 
reenter  real  world.  Administrative'editorial 
writing  challenge  wanted  in  Ohio/southern 
Michigan  area.  Box  3472,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


LOOKING  FOR  a  key  man  in  Zones  3,4,8, 
or  9?  Generalist  is  ready  to  relocate  and 
someone  is  looking  for  him!  Confidential. 
Box  3451,  Editor  £  Publisher. 


STRONG  LEADER  and  doer  with  success¬ 
ful  record  of  a  accomplishment  seeks  top 
positon  with  opportunity  of  challenge  and 
growth  potential.  Extensive  knowl^ge  of 
total  operations  and  administration  gained 
in  15  4  years  with  lots  of  ability  and  desire 
to  fill  general  management  slot  now  or  la¬ 
ter.  Confidences  respected.  Box  3470, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

I’M  LOOKING  FOR  A  GOOD  HOME 
55-year-old  newspaper  pro,  who  increased 
ad  volume  300%  in  last  job,  wants  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  continue  life-long  career  as  ad 
manager,  general  manager,  etc.,  in  a 
family-like  environment  where  experience, 
success  and  dedication  are  appreciated. 
Box  3326,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PROBLEM  SOLVER  seeks  new  challenge. 
Track  record  shows  success  as  association 
communicator,  trade  magazine  editor, 
writer,  and  manager.  Innovation  and  man¬ 
agerial  follow-through  are  my  strong 
points.  Let  me  handle  your  thorniest  prob¬ 
lems!  Box  3423,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HUSBAND/WIFE  team,  versed  all  phases 
weeklies,  shoppers.  Started  and  run  one  of 
country’s  largest.  Need  us?  Box  3307, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


TALENTED  community  minded  executive 
seeks  position  as  Publisher/Ad  Director,  17 
years  experience.  Account  Executive,  Ad 
Manager,  Publisher.  Would  like  to  relocate 
in  other  area.  Box  3370,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CARTOONIST 


CARTOONIST  with  national  readership  de¬ 
sires  re-locating  with  a  conservative  daily, 
any  Zone.  Box  3313,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


COMPLEMENT  your  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  with  a  mature  professional.  12  years 
experience  in  different  managerial  posi¬ 
tions,  from  promotion  to  city  street  sales. 
Very  strong  with  little  merchant  system, 
proven  track  record.  Box  3421,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  MANAGER  on  70,000  AM,  PM 
daily,  age  34.  Experienced  in  total  market 
coverage,  voluntary  collect  and  free  dis¬ 
tribution.  Desires  to  relocate  as  manager 
of  small  to  medium  size  publication,  or 
staff  position  on  larger  paper.  Box  3477, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


SUCCESSFUL  Retail  Ad  Salesman,  now 
with  large  daily,  looking  to  move  North  or 
West  from  Southeast  FTorida.  Please  reply 
to  Box  3403,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COLLEGE  GRADUATE  with  14  years  ex¬ 
perience,  desires  change  to  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  Box  3340,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


COPY  IS  MORE  THAN  a  piece  of  paper  with 
ink  on  it.  It  care  about  words  and  have 
spent  a  lifetime  studying  them  and  learn¬ 
ing  how  to  use  them  precisely  and  con¬ 
cisely.  Hire  me  as  your  copy  editor  and  I’ll 
show  you  what  I  mean.  7  years  reporting 
and  copy  editing.  MA  journalism.  PhD 
candidate  in  English  composition.  College 
editor,  college  writing  teacher.  Box  3298, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


COLUMNIST/SPORTS  EDITOR  seeks  posi¬ 
tion  on  medium  size  daily.  13  years  experi¬ 
ence.  Box  1460,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER-SPORTSWRITER— 30-year-old 
journalism  grad  with  7  years  solid  experi¬ 
ence  on  a  125,CKX)  metro  daily.  5  years  on 
city  desk  covering  government,  politics, 
schools  and  courts,  including  federal,  dis¬ 
trict  and  circuit  courts;  and  2  years  on 
sports  desk  covering  football,  basketball, 
baseball  and  track  at  the  high  school  and 
college  level.  Box  3327,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  magazine  journalist,  23. 
Background  in  editing,  layout,  photog¬ 
raphy,  good  writing  skills.  Seek  general  as¬ 
signment  newspaper  or  magazine.  Flexible 
and  mobile.  Box  3358,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


US  LAWYER-JOURNALIST,  28,  freelanc¬ 
ing  In  Europe,  wants  job  anywhere,  any  pay 
in  daily  journalism.  Know  German,  French, 
some  Italian,  Swedish.  Clips  available,  can 
come  to  US  for  interview.  Box  3339,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


EASTERN— Sportswriter-Deskman,  40, 
seeks  sports  or  news  desk  position.  Zones 
8,9  or  Hawaii.  18  years  in  Journalism  field. 
8  years  desk  work.  VDT,  layout  experience. 
Box  3406,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HARD-CHARGING  reporter  seeks  feature/ 
sports/news  spot  on  daily  anywhere — and  I 
mean  anywhere— in  the  US.  I  can  do  the 
job.  Andrew  Armstrong,  (607)  547-2334. 


PRODIGAL  SON  seeks  return  home. 
Former  Sunday  Editor  of  65,000  ABC 
came  up  through  the  ranks.  Top  news 
judgment  backed  by  good  management. 
Ex-publisher,  Box  3429,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SKILLS,  EXPERIENCE,  testimonials. 

Copy  editor. 

Box  3405,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WHAT  A  PACKAGE! 

Intelligent,  creative,  personable  young 
journalist  and  photographer  seeks  stimu¬ 
lating  work  on  medium  weekly  or  small 
daily.  Zones  1,2, 3, 5.  Extensive  college, 
professional  editing  experience;  fast 
learner,  hard  worker.  Strong  on  creative 
layout  (type,  heads,  design);  darkroom  and 
production.  Record  reviews  optional.  Don’t 
delay:  Send  no  money  now,  write  Box 
3415,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Supply  is  lim¬ 
ited. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


LOOKING  for  a  sharp  experienced  Ad 
Manager-Daily- 1  am  looking  for  a  chal¬ 
lenge — Tops  sales,  promotions.  Now  in 
Zone  5.  Write  Box  3354,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

DISPLAY  AD  Salesman  with  weekly  and 
daily  experience,  would  like  position  with 
daily  newspaper  in  Zones  1,2,4,5,8,9.  Con¬ 
tact  L.  Grant,  P.O.  Box  311,  New  Haven, 
CT  06502  or  call  (203)  624-1550  after  6 
PM  Eastern  Time. 


MATURE,  experienced  husband/wife  team 
seeks  editorial/production/management 
opFMrtunity  with  Zone  7,8,9  weekly.  Box 
3407,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WASHINGTON,  C.C.  stringer  for  daily, 
chain  of  weeklies  and  trade  journal  will 
consider  another  client.  Now  doing 
California  delegation,  defense,  energy,  re¬ 
search,  tourism  policy.  Not  limited, 
though.  Box  31,  College  Park,  MD  20740. 

EDITOR,  28,  of  award-winning,  7,500 
weekly  seeks  return  to  sports  writing. 
Highly  skilled  in  writing  and  editing.  I  can 
be  a  major  asset  to  your  sports  depart¬ 
ment.  Box  3419,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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EDITORIAL 


EDITOR.  Journeyman.  Versatile.  Bright 
graphics.  VDT-trained.  Newspaper  or 
magazine.  Bo*  3430,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SEASONED  NEWSMAN  has  honed  skills 
during  14  years  with  newspapers,  a  wire 
service  and  business  magazines.  Equally 
adept  at  reporting  or  editing.  Good  under¬ 
standing  of  politics  and  economics,  with 
the  clips  to  prove  it.  Now  working  in  New 
York  City  area  but  want  greater  challenge 
and  more  responsibility.  Open  to  interest¬ 
ing  offers.  Box  3424,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTWWRITER— 29-year-old  journalism 
grad  with  4  years  experience  on  a  metro 
daily.  VDT  trained.  Experienced  at  cover¬ 
ing  pro  golf  plus  football,  basketball  and 
baseball  on  a  college  level.  Offers  200% 
effort  and  enthusiasm.  Box  3410,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


AGGRESSIVE,  experienced,  versatile  writ¬ 
er-editor;  dailies,  magazines.  PR  back¬ 
ground.  Strong  on  environment,  politics 
(conservative).  Box  3416,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


AWARD-WINNING  county  weekly  editor 
and  reporter  seeks  reporting  job  on 
medium  to  large-sized  daily.  Can  handle 
any  assignment.  Good  columnist.  5  years 
experience.  Loraine  Anderson, k  1314, 
Lilac.  E.  Lansing,  Ml  48823  (517)  351- 
6481. 


REPORTER,  December  J-school  graduate 
with  1  year  experience  covering  commu¬ 
nity  news  on  the  city  and  county  level 
includincluding  zoning,  seeks  permanent 
position  on  a  weekly  or  small  daily  in  Zone 
2  or  5.  Energetic  beginner  is  willing  to 
travel  and  work  any  beat  for  a  change  to 
get  started.  Box  3425,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FORMER  weekly  and  small  (17.000)  daily 
editor  now  with  large  daily  group,  seeks 
return  to  community  involvement  as  take- 
charge  editor  of  small  daily  or  weekly. 
Totally-qualified  non-drinker.  Zones  4,  9. 
Box  2070,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


JOURNALIST  WHO  TOOK  A  CHANCE  on  a 
new  newspaper  that  went  bust  seeks  a  job. 
Approximately  4  years  of  daily  newspaper 
and  wire  experience  spans  suburban  and 
urban  reporting,  copy  editing,  layout,  hot 
type  and  offset,  plus  computers.  Get  a 
24-hour  worker  for  8  hours  of  pay  by  re¬ 
sponding  to  Box  3323,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HARDWORKING  reporter  with  6  years 
newspaper  experience  has  covered  educa¬ 
tion.  politics,  social  issues,  but  will  cover 
any  beat  and  go  anywhere.  MA  journalism, 
college  newspaper  editor.  Box  3318, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 


DEDICATED  REPORTER  seeks  general  as¬ 
signment  position.  Recent  college  grad¬ 
uate  and  member  of  SPJ,  SDX.  Call  Jeff 
Geller  at  (212)  657-6851. 


AWARD-WINNING  EDITOR,  weekly,  daily, 
magazine.  Strong  background,  top  reputa¬ 
tion.  Started  new  newspapers,  resurrected 
bad  ones.  Work  well  with  young  editors. 
(3ood  idea  man.  Excellent  writer.  Seek 
news  management  job;  interesting  writing 
job;  combination  of  both.  Rick  Friedman, 
1032  Valley  Road,  Fairfield,  CT  06430. 
(203)  372-3787. 


EXECUTIVE  EDITOR  National  TV  Monthly 
with  news  syndication,  magazine  and  edu¬ 
cation  text  experience  seeks  challenging 
position  assignments.  Box  3360,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


4  MAN  SPORTS  STAFF  rolled  into  one.  The 
hard  work  is  fine,  but  I  would  like  to  do  it 
for  a  larger  daily  with  better  pay.  Excellent 
organizer  and  writer  with  a  good  eye  for 
page  design.  Box  3349,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FEATURES  and  entertainment  writer  with 
three  and  a  half  years  experience,  includ¬ 
ing  associate  editor's  position  with  news¬ 
paper  supplement  magazine,  have  ability 
to  see  human  interest  in  all  areas  of  every¬ 
day  life.  Also  have  national  magazine  free¬ 
lance  credits.  Resume  and  clippings  avail¬ 
able.  Box  3366,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER,  8  years  ex¬ 
perience  dailies  and  weekly,  female,  seeks 
work  Zone  4,6  or  8.  Box  143,  Cibolo,  TX. 
78108.  (512)  658-2327. 


EDITORIAL 


PULITZER  PRIZE  NOMINEE,  5  years  ex¬ 
perience.  Major  international  fellowship 
winner.  2  other  awards.  I  want  back  in  bus¬ 
iness  after  period  as  starving  freelancer.  I 
offer  200%  effort,  talent  and  enthusiasm. 
Your  publication  will  be  better  for  my  pres¬ 
ence.  Box  3310,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEW  YORK  REPORTER  who  writes  bright, 
readable  copy  wants  spot  on  a  daily.  Pres¬ 
ently  editing  award-winning  weekly.  Over 
2V2  years  experience.  Have  covered  all 
beats.  Journalism  BA,  age  24,  single.  Pre¬ 
fer  east  coast  but  will  consider  all  Zones. 
Dependable.  Phone  (516)  671-1160. 


CAN  WRITE,  CAN  EDIT,  CAN  TEACH.  25- 
year  veteran,  right  for  good  newsroom 
cadre.  Best  references.  Tom  Grumbrell, 
Hudson,  IL,  Phone  (309)  726-1751. 


RELIABLE  and  enthusiastic  reporter  with 
3  years  professional  experience  in  news, 
feature,  copy  editing,  PR  and  advertising 
seeks  hardworking  position  on  daily  or 
weekly  paper.  June  1978  grad  with  strong 
references.  Zone  1,2  preference,  but  will 
relocate.  Box  3453,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR— Available  now.  Zone  3  or  4.  25 
years  experience  all  departments.  Proven 
money-maker  and  award-winner.  Phone: 
(205)  642-6741. 


WEST  COAST  J-GRAD,  former  college  edi¬ 
tor  and  Los  Angeles  Times  intern  seeks 
reporting  spot  on  daily  newspaper.  Versa¬ 
tile.  can  handle  news,  features,  sports. 
Hard  working  and  responsible,  am  looking 
for  chance  to  advance  and  will  relocate  in 
any  Zone  for  opportunity  to  do  so.  Contact: 
John  Hollon,  18943  Vickie  #33,  Cerritos, 
CA  90701,  (213)  860-8156. 


EDUCATION  WRITER,  3  years  covering  all 
beats  on  small  dailies.  2  years  in  class¬ 
room.  BS  journalism,  MS  education.  Avail¬ 
able  June  1.  Prefer  Zones  6,8,9.  Box  3456, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


AMBITIOUS  LADY,  25,  with  news  nose 
seeks  Northwest  reporter/photographer 
spot,  IV2  years  experience  on  small,  com¬ 
petitive,  Connecticut  daily.  Susan  Gordon, 
411  E.  Republican,  Apt.  1,  Seattle  98102, 
(206)  329-7118. 


CLIPS  prove  this  3-year  pro  on  88,000 
daily.  Has  also  run  desk.  Wants  to  relocate 
any  Zone.  Box  3454,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR-MANAGER-HUMAN:  Top  execu¬ 
tive  major  metro;  managing  editor  smaller 
cities.  The  best  from  people  is  my  spe¬ 
cialty,  via  enthusiasm,  example  and  un¬ 
derstanding.  A  firm,  forceful  leader.  Box 
3462.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AGGRESSIVE  city  hall  reporter,  quick, 
lively  writer  2V2  years  on  30,000  daily 
wants  move  to  larger  paper  any  Zone.  Box 
3467,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TENACIOUS  reporter  who  can  come  up 
with  stories  that  give  an  edge  to  your  pa¬ 
per.  Clips  to  show  it.  4  years  experience, 
now  at  medium  metro  daily.  Want  to  move 
up  to  right  spot  or  right  paper.  Box  3460, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  for  20M  looking  for  change.  Fif¬ 
teen  years  in  present  position.  At  dead 
end.  Family  man;  multi-award  winner.  Age 
42.  Box  3471,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


UNPRETENTIOUS  Boston  University 
J-grad  (1976)  looking  for  diverse  reporting 
position  with  small  daily.  Writing  experi¬ 
ence,  basic  photo.  Will  go  anywhere  with 
snow.  Box  3464,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


INVESTIGATIVE  REPORTER  position 
wanted  on  top-rated  major  metro  in  Zones 
6,8  or  9.  First-quality  publications  only 
where  responsible,  probing  coverage  is  the 
order  of  every  day.  Presently  a  news  editor 
with  14  years  reportial,  writing  and  desk 
experience  on  240,0(X)  PM  daily  in  Zone  2. 
Box  3475,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


VERSATILE  newswoman,  31,  with  daily 
and  major  metro  experience  as  reporter, 
suburban  editor,  copy  editor  with  slot  po¬ 
tential.  Seeking  job  in  Zone  1,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  or  Philadelphia  areas,  preferably 
with  writing  duties.  Top  recommendations. 
Box  3474,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  January  21,  1978 


EDITORIAL 


HIGH  honors  Michigan  State  J-grad  seeks 
to  put  2  years  campus  writing,  editing  to 
use  on  paper  or  in  related  field.  Box  3466. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  now  with  72,000  PM  daily 
seeks  similar  position  on  daily  or  weekly. 
Photo  and  darkroom  experience,  excellent 
academic  J-school  record.  Clips  upon  re¬ 
quest.  Zone  5  preferred.  Box  3450,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


FOOD  EDITOR  (Best  in  the  country  and  I 
can  prove  it)  available  Zone  3  or  4.  Box 
3478,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


SEASONED  REPORTER  with  the  right 
touch  of  spice  seeking  to  settle  in  Zone  3 
to  be  closer  to  family.  Age  31,  employed 
with  New  York  State  daily.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences  and  clips.  Box  3484,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  CONSULTANT 
All  phases  of  news  side — editing,  report¬ 
ing,  layout.  20*  years  reporting,  editing 
prize-winning  dailies,  non-dailies.  2  API 
seminars.  Experienced  working  within 
tight  budgets.  Victor  Salvatore,  Jr.,  c/o 
McGowan,  285  Ave.  C,  New  York,  NY 
10009  (212)  475-7828. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER,  conservative,  expert 
in  Mideast  (unpopular  views),  student  of 
law,  economics,  energy,  environment.  Edit 
page  or  write  editorials.  25K.  Box  3480. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SELF-STARTING,  straight-shooting 
woman  journalist  wants  chance  to  show 
what  she  can  do  on  small  to  medium  daily. 
Two  years  experience  on  weeklies.  Good 
with  camera.  J-school  grad.  For  clips  write; 
Cristina  Valdes,  198  Emmet  Ct.,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  CA  94110  or  call  (415)  826-3923. 


COMMUNITY  ORIENTED,  hardworking 
newsman  seeks  newsroom  management 
job  with  daily  or  weekly  in  Zones  1  or  2. 
Anxious  to  start  immediately.  Box  3487, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


AVAILABE  IMMEDIATELY— loyal  hard¬ 
working  reporter  seeks  permanent  career 
on  quality  daily.  Has  great  references,  5 
years  experience,  and  will  relocate.  GUY 
SULLIVAN,  1360  Third  Ave.,  Sacramento, 
CA  95818,  (916)  443-8613. 


DO  ALL— CITY,  education,  courts,  fea¬ 
tures,  photos,  lay-out,  wants  specialization 
for  greater  satisfaction.  Editor.  Two  de¬ 
grees  including  Journalism.  Weekly,  daily, 
magazine.  Preferably  Zone  5.  Reply;  Box 
3481,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CHICAGO  PROFIT  CENTER 
Make  Chicago  a  profit  center  in  '78  with 
Michigan  Avenue  based  sales  and  editorial 
representation.  Experienced  writer,  editor, 
publisher  will  provide  Chicago  based  ac¬ 
tion.  Box  3492,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LIBRARIANS 


LIBRARIAN,  BA-J,  MLS.  Newspaper  li¬ 
brary  experience  includes  reference,  re¬ 
search,  indexing.  Familiar  with  computer/ 
VDT  searching.  Seeks  challenging  posi¬ 
tion,  any  Zone.  Box  3417,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PHOTOJOURNALISM 


MY  PHOTOS  ARE  STORIES  in  themselves. 
Photojournalist,  3  years  experience  with 
weekly  desires  position  with  growing  daily. 
Any  Zone.  Portfolio  and  clippings  avail¬ 
able.  Box  3418,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


1977  PHOTOJOURNALISM  Grad,  San  Jose 
State,  with  experience  on  daily  newspaper 
whose  pictures  have  appeared  nation 
wide,  seeks  photo-conscious  daily  looking 
for  new  talent.  Prefer  Zone  9,  but  not 
necessary.  Resume  and  sample  pictures 
on  request.  Richard  Green.  16048  Channel 
St.,  San  Lorenzo,  CA  94580.  (415)  276- 
3243. 


PRESSROOM 


GOSS  METRO  head  pressman.  Proven  abil¬ 
ity  with  strong  leadership  and  experience 
in  all  pressroom  procedures.  Box  3488, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 


ENERGETIC,  young  college  graduate  with 
4V2  years  press  experience  seeks  career  in 
administration  or  production  manage¬ 
ment.  Graduate  March  1978  in  Business. 
Plate  and  camera  experience,  worked  on 
5-unit  Urbanite.  Will  relocate  in  Zones 
3.4,5,7,8.9.  Box  3459,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


NEWSMAN  WANTS  TO  SWITCH  to  public 
relations.  Seven  years  on  weeklies  and 
dailies.  Can  write,  edit,  and  manage.  Zones 
1  or  2.  Box  3448,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PR  PRO,  39.  seeks  new  challenge.  15 
years  of  excellent  experience,  including  12 
in  industrial  PR.  Proficient  writer,  editor; 
management  experience;  BSJ.  Full  range 
of  samples,  references  available.  Box 
3482,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 


Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  wittvout  specific  identification 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 


Dick  Beeler, 
Altoona  Mirror 


New  shorthand  system 

In  less  than  10  years,  a  speed-writing 
or  note-taking  system  developed  by 
James  Hill  in  1%8  in  central  England 
known  as  “Teeline,”  has  become  one  of 
the  three  most  popular  shorthand  sys¬ 
tems  being  used  today.  We  understand 
that  60%  of  all  journalist  trainees  in  Bri¬ 
tain  learn  Teeline  today  and  most  of 
them  pass  their  100  w.p.m.  proficiency 
test  on  their  first  attempt.  One  trainee  is 
known  to  have  developed  140  w.p.m. 

In  this  country  one  can  almost  always 
develop  an  argument  as  to  whether 
shorthand — either  the  Gregg  or  Pitman 
method — is  an  asset  to  journalists,  or 
whether  a  proficiency  in  some  form  of 
speed  writing  is  enough.  Critics  of  short¬ 
hand  believe  that  unless  a  reporter  can 
think  in  shorthand,  take  notes  instead  of 
a  transcript,  too  much  material  is  taken 
down  and  the  reporter  misses  points  of 
emphasis  during  concentration  on  the 
shorthand  technique. 

The  first  Handbook  on  Teeline  ap¬ 
peared  in  1968,  and  the  first  textbook  in 
1%9.  James  Hill  died  in  1971  and  his 
wife,  1.  C.  Hill,  has  continued  the  work. 
There  are  10  books  on  the  subject  from 
the  Basic  Teeline  instruction  to  the  ad¬ 
vanced,  practice  exercises  as  well  as  a 
self-taught  package.  All  are  published  by 
Heinemann  Educational  Books,  Ltd., 
The  Windmill  Press,  Kingswood,  Tad- 
worth,  Surrey,  England. 

James  Hill  who  invented  Teeline  de¬ 
scribed  it  as  “work  study  applied  to 
handwriting.”  It  grew  out  of  his  research 
into  better  methods  of  teaching  the  Clas¬ 
sic  Pitman  system,  during  which  time  he 
realized  it  was  not  necessary  to  learn  a 
new  phonetic  alphabet  in  order  to  write 
quickly. 

He  reduced  the  number  of  letters 
needed  to  represent  words  only  to  that 
part  necessary  for  recognition.  He  found 
that  about  one  third  of  the  handwriting 
motions  could  be  eliminated  which 
would  automatically  increase  the  speed 
of  writing. 

By  omitting  unnecessary  letters, 
eliminating  unnecessary  movements, 
blending  some  letters,  using  contractions 
for  common  words  and  prefixes-suffixes, 
etc.,  using  contracted  forms  for  word 
groupings  and  initials,  writing  speeds 
could  be  increased  tremendously. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  Teeline  is 
said  to  be  its  “open-end  vJness”  so  that 
it  can  be  taught  as  a  fast-writing  system 
or  a  shorthand  system.  A  student  could 
stop  learning  when  he  considered  his 
speed  sufficient.  Like  other  systems  it 
takes  study  and  practice. 

Teeline  is  being  taught  in  colleges  all 
over  the  British  Isles  as  well  as  in 
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Rhodesia,  British  Columbia,  New  Zea¬ 
land  and  Nigeria  while  classes  have 
begun  in  South  Africa  and  Singapore. 

There  is  a  Teeline  Association  Lts.,  32 
Hastings  Ave.,  Whitley  Bay,  Tyne  & 
Wear,  NE26  4AF,  England,  and  a  quar¬ 
terly  association  magtizine. 

We  are  told  there  are  also  courses  in 
French,  German  and  Spanish. 

Tape  recorders  seem  to  be  displacing 
short-hand  systems  and  stenographic 
devices  although  they  are  subject  to  ac¬ 
cidental  erasures  and  it  is  time- 
consuming  to  play  back  and  find  perti¬ 
nent  paragraphs  or  sentences. 

It  would  seem  obvious,  however,  that 
a  reporter  proficient  in  Teeline,  Gregg  or 
Pitman  who  could  take  notes  instead  of  a 
transcript,  as  mentioned  before,  would 
have  a  competitive  advantage  over  any 
other  reporter  using  only  a  tape  recorder 
on  a  fast-breaking  story. 


ASNE  nominates 
new  directors 

The  nominations  slate  for  the  1978 
election  to  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
was  announced  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Nominations  Committee,  James  O. 
Powell,  editorial  page  editor  of  the  Ar¬ 
kansas  Gazette. 

The  twelve  candidates  who  will  com¬ 
pete  for  six  vacancies  on  the  ASNE 
board  are: 

Robert  Achorn,  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Gazette  &  Telegram 
Creed  C.  Black,  Lexington  (Ky.) 
Herald  &  Leader 

Judith  W.  Brown,  New  Britain  (Conn.) 
Herald 

Anthony  Day,  Los  Angeles  Times 
William  H.  Hornby,  Denver  Post 
Richard  Leonard,  Milwaukee  Journal 
Edward  D.  Miller,  Allentown  (Pa.) 
Call-Chronicle 

Charles  Rowe,  Frederickshiof’  (Va.) 
Free  Lance-Star 

Arnold  Rosenfeld,D«yto/j  Daily  News 
A.  M.  Rosenthal,  New  York  Times 
Claude  Sitton,  Raleigh  Times  and 
Raleigh  News  and  Observer 

Richard  D.  Smyser,  Oak  Ridger,  Oak 
Ridge,  Tenn. 

Incumbents  who  are  standing  for  re- 
election  are:  Messrs.  Black,  Hornby, 
Sitton  and  Smyser. 

The  election  will  be  held  at  the  Socie¬ 
ty’s  annual  convention  in  Washington. 
April  9-12. 


ad  manager,  dies 

Richard  E.  Beeler,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  Altoona  (Pa.)  Mirror  since  1946, 
and  an  employe  of  the  newspaper  for 
more  than  60  years,  died  on  Tuesday, 
January  17,  following  a  heart  attack  in 
his  office. 

Beeler,  76,  joined  the  staff  of  the 
newspaper  at  17  as  an  office  boy,  and 
became  a  display  advertising  solicitor  a 
year  later.  He  was  named  advertising 
manager  in  1946  and  a  member  of  the 
Mirror's  board  of  directors  in  1948. 

Beeler  had  long  been  involved  in 
newspaper  activities,  having  served  as  a 
member  and  past  president  of  the  Inter¬ 
state  Advertising  Managers  Association; 
chairman  of  the  advertising  committee  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association;  on  the  planning  committee 
of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association;  and  as  a  State  Vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  International  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  Assn.  He  was  a 
member  of  Alpha  Delta  Sigma,  Benjamin 
Franklin  Chapter,  State  College,  Pa. 

A  native  of  Altoona,  he  graduated 
from  the  Altoona  public  school  system 
and  C.  W.  Mears  Advertising  School, 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  He  was  a  past  master 
of  Lodge  281,  F&AM,  and  was  active  in 
Masonic,  civic  and  business  organiza¬ 
tions  throughout  central  Pennsylvania. 

As  advertising  manager  of  the  Mirror, 
he  made  regular,  frequent  calls  on  adver¬ 
tisers  and  agencies  in  the  New  York,  De¬ 
troit,  and  Chicago  markets  to  promote 
and  sell  the  Altoona  Mirror. 

Wendland  authors 
book  on  IRE  project 

Michael  F.  Wendland  has  written  a 
behind-the-scenes  look  into  the  Inves¬ 
tigative  Reporters  and  Editors’  series  on 
crime  in  Arizona.  Entitled,  “The 
Arizona  Project.”  Wendland  is  a  report¬ 
er  for  the  Detroit  News  and  one  of  the  6 
full-time  reporters  on  the  IRE  group.  The 
3()0-page  hardcover  was  published  by 
Sheed,  Andrews  and  McMeel  Inc. 

Stealing  papers 
proves  costly 

Shelly  Johnson,  40,  didn’t  figure  two 
copies  of  the  Greenville  Piedmont  would 
cost  him  $100  or  30  days  in  jail. 

That  was  his  sentence  after  he  pleaded 
guilty  to  lifting  two  extra  copies  of  the 
Piedmont  from  a  newspaper  rack  while  he 
put  only  15  cents  in  the  coin  box.  A  liquor 
store  attendant  noticed  the  theft  and 
alerted  police. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  January  21,  1978 


The  daily  inserter  that 
doesn’t  take  the  weekend  off 


The  new  Sheridan  48  Pocket 
Inserter  can  handle  3  inserts  per 
jacket  for  daily  work  at  speeds  up 
to  36,000  per  hour,  7  inserts  for 
Sunday  editions  at  speeds  up  to 
1 8,000  per  hour. 

When  you  have  that  kind  of 
speed  and  versatility  in  your  mail- 
room.  you  can  supplement  your 
papers  bottom  line  with  a  whole 
range  of  profitable  preprints.  And 
if  you're  an  observer  of  newspaper 
advertising  trends,  you  know  that's 
where  the  big  new  business  is  com¬ 
ing  from.  The  Sheridan  NP  848  was 


designed  to  handle  the  broad  spec¬ 
trum  of  daily  and  Sunday  inserts 
with  speed  and  efficiency. 

The  equipment  s  on-line  and 
zone  control  capabilities,  together 
with  its  ability  to  keep  up  with  your 
press  can  open  doors  to  insert 
revenues  that  couldn  t  possibly  be 
handled  by  hand. 

Easy  to  operate,  changeover 
from  3  inserts  per  jacket  for  daily 
inserting  to  as  many  as  7  per  jacket 
for  weekend  work  takes  approxi¬ 
mately  10  minutes.  What  s  more 
the  NP-848  features  collector  ring 
capability  that  provides  all  the  ad¬ 


vantages  of  dual  delivery  operation 
with  single  delivery  convenience 
A  proven  product  of  the  largest 
newspaper  inserting  equipment 
maker  in  the  world,  the  Sheridan 
NP-848  adapts  to  your  work  week 
and  preprint  schedule  without  tak¬ 
ing  the  weekend  off.  For  more  in¬ 
formation.  write  Harris  Corporation. 
Bindery  Systems  Division.  P.O.  Box 
283.  Easton.  Pennsylvania  18042. 

HARRIS 

COMMUNICATIONS  AND 
INTOflMATION  HANOUNG 
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Tom  Turner,  right,  grand  prize  winner  in  1976  Edward  J.  Meeman  Conservation  Awards,  receives 
citation  at  last  April’s  awards  luncheon  from  Matt  Meyer,  Scripps-Howard  Foundation  president. 
Turner,  an  editorial  writer  for  the  Arizona  Daily  Star  in  Tucson,  also  received  a  check  for  $2500. 


$8500  in  prizes  for  best  conservation  reporting 


Does  the  Scripps-Howard  Foundation  have  your  entry  in 
the  Edward  J.  Meeman  Conservation  Awards? 

If  not,  there  is  plenty  of  time  for  you  to  enter.  Postmark 
deadline  is  February  20. 

The  Meeman  Awards  are  meant  to  encourage  news¬ 
papermen  and  women  to  help  educate  the  public  and 
public  officials  to  a  better  understanding  and  support  of 
conservation  through  their  newspaper  writing. 

Prizes — for  work  published  in  a  newspaper  in  1977 — 
will  total  $8500. 

There  will  be  one  grand  prize  of  $2500.  Other  prizes 
will  be  divided  into  two  categories,  and  awarded  to 
reporters  on  papers  with  more  than  100,000  circulation, 
and  to  reporters  on  papers  with  less  than  100,000  circula¬ 
tion.  There  will  be  two  prizes  in  each  category — one  for 
$2000  and  one  for  $1000.  Overall,  a  total  of  five  prizes  will 
be  awarded. 

Conservation,  for  the  purpose  of  the  Meeman  Awards, 
embraces  the  environment  and  the  forces  that  affect  it. 
News  and  feature  stories,  editorials,  columns,  and  photo¬ 
graphic  reports  or  essays  are  eligible.  So  are  cartoons. 

Nominations  of  candidates  for  an  award,  with  exam¬ 
ples  of  work  mounted  in  some  manner,  should  be  sent  to 
Meeman  Awards,  The  Scripps-Howard  Foundation,  200 
Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017.  A  sponsoring  letter 


from  someone  not  involved  with  the  entry  must  accom¬ 
pany  each  exhibit,  and  entries  become  property  of  The 
Scripps-Howard  Foundation.  No  entry  blank  is  required, 
but  list  the  circulation  category  in  which  you  are  entering. 


OTHER  CONTEST  DEADLINES 

Edward  Willis  Scripps 

First  Amendment  Award 

February  1 

Walker  Stone  Awards 

For  Editorial  Writing 

February  10 

Roy  W.  Howard 

Public  Service  Awards 

March  1 

Scripps-Howard 

Foundation 


200  PARK  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10017 
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